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London to Edinburgh 

unifies by an act of Andre ws anil Dundee arc :ilsu likely lo - ° ■«- 

idin- 



Tl,tf Sft'Kifch uni versifies by an act of 
ooirraguiii-j foresight can bring »ln mi i, 
new beginning in higher education in 
. «f . ’ ;l . ,,L, ' V . beginning that mav 
csiaMi.sl) an irrcsi.stihlc example for its 


> if'; 
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John O’Leary talks to 
GEORGE ALDEN, the 
new DES minister 
responsible for higher 
education, who is likely to be 
less sympathetic than his 
two predecessors but is sti 1 1 
convinced of the value of 
universities and 
polytechnics (page 10) 

History versus the rivet 
counters: Francis Evans 
discusses the 

ENGINEERING classics of 
the past and their value in 
teaching about design (page 

The polities ofecience* 

explores 
11 Vch 1 ves of Sir 

SOLL1 ZUCKTSRjWAN. 
wartime scientist and 
member oi the postwar 
great-nnd-good (page 12 » 

Whose news? P.A. J. 

Waddington reviews two 
new books on the M EDI A. a 
critique of the influential 
Glasgow group’s attack on 
the impartial! ty of television 

“J™ 8 a J? former Guardian 
editor Alastair 
Hetherington’s study of 

"pag 8 6 P lS er8andteIeviBion 

Plato, Mill, Bertrand 

^ ■ Ayer are among 

gsas&Rjsste 


. --- wui. ( f » mi 

or aimitenr cowardice these 
cignt universities can condemn higher 
cuuliiikiii in .Scotland, and nhm.si 
cerininiv throughout Britain, to n de- 
cade of bickering .itiriiion nml unnbm- 
neu decline. The issue nf course is 
whether or mu they accept the recom- 
mendation m the prc-Chnstmas report 
of the Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council that they cease to be 
funded and planned hy the University 

g2"K S Mn,n, * , M and be funded 
instead through a Scottish Higher 

fninkhP F 0U ," CiI r ® s P°nsiblc to B (he 
Scottish Education Department. 

. Hold on a minute; it’s not that 
important. This will be the reaction of 
many, and not just those living in the 
hasm of the Thames who find i! 
difficult to accept that anything hap- 
pening us far north as Scotland can 

Sncllnl c “ n! ' eencrai Bri,ish si S- 

Even within the SED there is a 
reluctance to allow the STEAC report 

lllnLZ ? rccom : 


.... Ml| „ ^uiiuvv Oft ilisu JJItUl 

vote M stay out. Glasgow and Eum- 
S 1 ! * re 5,1 1% and opinions on the 
? 1 LAC. report so various that the 
tornini umversitv nositions here arc 


t , ^ypnrt lllt 

rormnl university positions here arc 
CSS significant. Nothing much has 
been heard from Merint-Wnll Stirl- 
ings retiring principal is a devolution 
nun but the university at [nice 
si live ring | v con tcmpla res' its future 
whether decided in London or in 
Edinburgh. Only Strathclyde seems 
certain to say yes to the STEAC' 
proposals. So ulthough opinion in the 
universities is still volatile and likely to 
Become more so as the UGC unfolds 
nr “£ C!!VI ? ««*gy. the balance at 

SSkS. pp against univcrsi,y 

One reason is that the universities so 

tar seem to have approached this great 
question as if it were an administrative 
aectsion and had few implications for 
their inner academic life. Maybe this 
rather depressing inwardness of the 
?5° , f , I l? h universities, in which they are 
so tymea! of all universities in Britain, 

?rpJr-!* C , U , Scd P nr,Iy beca » s e the 
M EAC itself approached the question 
of university devolution from a similar 
persnectivc. ihr- _i ■ . . 


the point. Research councils give 
grunts to individuals, research Icarus 
or at a pmch departments. They have 
almost no interest in the source of an 
institution's funding provided it is 
adequate. There arc no serious 
reasons why Scottish universities 
should appear less Lit tractive to the 
research councils because they are 
funded and planned by (lie SIZ I) rather 
than the DES. 

I he third safeguard can ensily he 
nmvKlcd in ,t narrow formal sense. 
Ihcre would be no difficulty in the 
Government guaranteeing that the 

fhe Scoukh " * ,ven . , . he «« amount 
the Scottish universities at present 

SSS f E? m thc DES - B "‘ con- 
rnnn f * ffechven «s of this safeguard 
cannot be guaranteed so easily. Of 

course the universities w-ould have to 

compete with central inslitutioins hun- 

mo r5 e L aborate research role. 

haveTo^on d ^ i ccntral instil “‘ions 
nave to compete. Last year the SED 

SB# provide £14 million for the 
swnch to science and technology 

Srji nF Qred vcrv ,nv °urahly with 
Spwii'.k scrn P cd together by the 
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Ah Professor Morris, Gtf 
you. Do come in. 

fif"* v ?[‘> Professor ii 
Actually, it's Morrison 

Really? I do apologia, Wt 
muy I start by (h&nkhu ■ 
coining over to see me. 


Buildings crumble, libraries empty in resources crisik 

£400 million repair bill 
sent to the Treasury 


coining over to gee me. • r* 

youTback *£^? J “‘H SSS. million must be found over the next five 
’ vears to repair and maintain university buildings, the 
Ah yes. A long walk. Yoo'ne University Grants Committee is to tell the Treasure, 
less on (he other side of lit* Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, UGC chairman, said tots 


rei uc ranee allow the STEAC report n h . Imn ,r0m 3 Slmi,ar A!1 1 hal went to central insiitV, 

to rider fall on this single recom- IcSfish hkh ? In . tc 8 rmed planning of Hons, although it is ;i fair iSumot ion 

.^datn,, io transfer funding and * ^ cducatron - ?»* if ‘he sId had been rcsSblS 

iimvcr^i^ S ^ ,,Sl ^^ dyi ^i' r ,bc finish rcsi11 too much attention has Jj r ,be . universities institutions like 

. _ ll,)rn . , - n I |,i "n t.. Edin- ^. . . on . c . cl ? lr, ? tcd _°ii die three safe- Strathclyde would have been promin- 

3*!&**?- T 1 * Scottisli univer- 
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been concc nt rated on the' th”ec *safc^ 

n ne unfilled before any transfer of 

S!‘” ,, , ! , ’i flom Enthlon m Edi,,- 
n C ’ L ‘ L ! ,,,, eiiiplatetl. J Ik-m- 

«iri Muriinuvs that the .V.iiiish imi. 

l.v M S l ' ,, | II ! dL ‘ ,,,llNIUl ' l " hl- cmviell 
. - •■■•iMifii; uinacnv ■' ‘ l "ited htngiii ■m-widc wm.-in 

IS,® I o1 l l |,f ,lle centrai institu- rP J’ ‘ i un,nl, . lbll ctl access m the 

Snsferrirf / P r “f 8.™n' Would Ik 
Ediiciilinn i.lJdSciciKc i'mKed"' 

mini? 8 ? mpllol,s about and arrnnge- 

yuS r ;s. -wts 

whTh U 7s^feg ro & S?TJGC’ 

tiSn 81 ^ 1 «° llev S lo p™*nt of thiTcen- that! its® memfe U havtT 

rJS 1 5S!5 tion , S be i"*w* difficult if . “sceptical attitudfc 

no proKr planning regard caii be elaborate; system of subject ' 

taken of what Is happening In the. !h b “P) inl ^ ees i preferring the view 
universities. At a nniiHrai tL.»i .11- that they represent entrenched dlsd- 

-- J" n “w fiefdora. ra ,h„ th an mnchln . 

™ rr -jfsdJf the universities stay f •-*- • - 

out; .-the SED might be prepared to 
Ihe rains on the 
“H institutions If the universities 
lnto the planning net 
cound| b ' Sh l18 “ W8her educat ion 


*r£\cl ,er l,t ' >n.s in tbf 
. / L.A( report thin arc iiiin|f t rtcd bv 

nl |.. !!- lt fS| J KS ldl ' ,,1:| lc iJccisimi. ni^. 
ment of l 

review of | mure student numbers in 

the light or Scottish employers' dc- 
munds for skilled manpower - there is 
more than enough to keep the SED 

veSiiS !"" 11 h °" ,crin8 ubout thB uni- 

reina[ni h fhS tt ji l,dc * 0f thc un » v *=rsitios 
fhS rn.- ,h r ke )f' At a Practical level 
tt?n j ^ Qf ,cocher educa 

development of the cen 


Srv ri™ 0 " 1 * mther 4,1311 ma chin- 
^rodny of standards. 
Although Croham is still tdking evi- 
dence, Tt would be no surprise to see 
emerge In its final repon a rerom- 

which the « F h^ ICSS d ° nnish UGC in 

niam^k® subc °nimittees were sud- 
plantcd by a strenoih»*n«^ HP 


jh., Vi” ‘ ’"r” ‘ «w*iiisii umver- 
sities also need to remind themselves 

lh”vh™.! , ! ,<fcr ,l,c LI< ?C status .|mi 
f ‘.‘'“’fiipclc with (he rest of 

t, An - "'7 

.L.'iLr 1 J ’ LO, Iund enjoy much firmer 

cnlov iS P ^° n L hn J Br ! lish universities 
enjoy | n Grout Britain. U Is public 
support on Which the generous supply 
™ rt £ s W es u i dm Ptery depends, not 
m ° rc dr less dignified ddnsdtudanal 
'“dratoktrtrivo urrongemcnU for 
its djstributlonr • 

tH^RAr- 0 . ,r r f f ^ tldi ?us critics of 
p l ,n Scottish universi- 

e^ov thi hfcfh r wh U heir institutions 
nkncihti h, 8 her public reputation. A 
plausible answer is that the Scotiidh 

3SSJS3 ^closer tothe peofdc 

fhev S° mic ■•Piratfons. ™d“rtS 

>^ hc S l,s g i d s s 'f r “ ty p' s r 

sss a s 


less on the other side tfiW Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, UGC chairman, said this 
aren’l you? wce k- “We emerge with figures so large they are 

True. ; un bclievable. Every year it gets deferred the problem 

n gets worse, it is a major headache. 

Quite so. } * H c quoted the example of Sussex, an average-sized 

. , . ^ . un ivcrsiiv. which needed £9 million for repair work. 

And we also fully r«ogfltefoi& "Multiply that by 40 and that is the size of the problem." 
arc discrepancies at (he km For f h J f irst time the UGC has called in management 
5£ Sa .j udent ^ «lMi consultants, Deloittes, to examine individual university 
dlfierc.it deparatmm Is, . flnanc i a i projections. The aim is to show the UGC how 

ours is three timet lusfsriet t0 use t hem to convince the Treasury, at the public 
than yours, I believe. • expenditure review, which has just begun, that umversi- 
Whatever the ciKlftimmt «es_reaU5T are in deep, financial uouRe. 

So we therefore wap I Oaf ta 

‘We cannot 


. Un rates, he fears that some universities may face 
increases of between 25-30 per cent. 

There is a feeling at the UGC that Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of Slate for Education and Science is more 
sympathetic to the universities than he has been in thc 
past. 

The committee is also hopeful that a pew redundancy 
compensation scheme for academics can be squeezed 
out of the DES and Treasury?. “The door will open a bit if 
we can produce a scheme that looks genuinely manage- 
rial," said Sir Peter. 

Under the last scheme universities had little flexibility 
to refuse volunteers and some imbalance in subjects was 
created. 

The UGC is currently in the middle of its resource 
allocation exercise which will produce a more selective 
distribution of recurrent grant. 

The subject subcommittees have given each university 
apartment a research rating and territorial committees 


planted by sire m,nces were sup- 

iSSSSI always aim "“ ,,utra " c mteHec win 

S-Sisss sss?S^ omise? 


: yesterwj ad* . ,wK 

tWwewjjfe -j- 

next autumn \w 

-s of our first year 

winch we like local Mrcfefcil 
to all your students. 

That's very generous. PnpM u 

Plug. _ 

Arid in addition, wtwHkr 

pared to eodMder the pm*, 
secondment of Mr Ted OJP 
your department. MrOdpuf 

roay know, does no! tgfl* * 
carrying uoul academic tw^' 
idcologivai grounds, so 1 **, : 
direct you towards any rfUf • 

° r aticlcs. But he has 
reputation as someone wftob^ 
and rf* 


sector higher education." May. 

Bookbuying falls by a third 

Spending on books for university and Periodicals now take up over half Book prices at the same 
polytechnic libraries has fallen by a universities' library spending, com- rising, according to the latest 
tentohng to the National Book nnred with less than half in 1978. In the average prices of British 


tent fall during 1983/84! 
mS e L eport ? ays unless there are 

sSSSgss 


ties really are in deep financial trouble. distribution of recurrent grant. 

The other main points the UGC will make in the The subject subcommittees have given each university 

rJl-^._‘"* r ,‘ OTUIT ""* ? !- ” review are on pay, rates, university equipment and department a research rating and territorial committees 

iwrtmn I r 1 0ur ^ f r7 ta : Staffing. On pay Sir Peter said; “We cannot continue to will now look at the picture this creates for each 

hMiii™ n * * give smaller increases than the civil service or public university as a whole. The grant letters will go out in 

Sr "ETiSE Jp *»> hi * her edu “ ,ion '’ Mav ' 

Mispicion of a - tmdMbkhviAf-r^, 
hnx to be used - a rnttpi. * 

l ‘ i on Ida 7 be further jm iri ; 

Excellent. So Pm delfehl^! c ... . , ^ 

to rviiuu IVUI3 IlOW IHHC Up UYCI IIUII HUUN pilWC* LI l IRC SilimC 11IT1C arc 

erailan af the InteUfG/osl ^ rjjyfecnnic libraries has fallen by a universities' library spending, com- rising, according to the latest report on 

b ,fie ^ a . t ' oriaJ Book pnred witli less than half in 1978. In the average prices of British academic 

ft Was derided nt yerierAuy's da. , .*•' ’ J^/yftyhmes it Ml by nulytcclinics pcritulical spending ruse books, compiled by ihc Centre for 

inentut mtcttnft tn* 1 v<c l9i<3/84, -?J >cr ccnl * n 1983/84. Library and lnfonnation Managc- 

next 33 : 7 P cr ^iit The higher proportion of funds ment, Loughborough University, it) 

doors of our first year teSwriri* f a n durinoreg wu W,th a 9 pcr dtJvotcd •« periodicals suggests that 1984/85 academic book prices rose on 

wZhweHkc to cal UnUml t rcsca ro b being favoureaTn library average by 4.9per cent, to£18.18, the 

whlcUweiiMi . — nt report says unless thr« purchasing, the report says. But it report shows. 

argues Hint the books now being The increase varied widely between 
bought are increasingly only those subjects, partly due to individual fluc- 

needed for teaching. tuations in thc numbers and prices of 

Library provision in colleges is less books published in those years, 
easy to assess since there are no central The National Book League report 

Since honk u . figures, the report says. But a ques- argues that ail these reductions Hre in 

while soeS, CSo haVe . ,ncrcased tionnnire suggests that book spending the face of increased pressure on 

of booK • faU ® n » thc numbers per student in local authority colleges libraries from trends in higher educa- 

probablv fTiT ,n technics have Is, at anything between £5.36 and tion. Both on academic grounds and 

report «w n H^ 0r V han 3 third * t,lc £34.78, on average only half of what because of pressure on staff, students 

raty fundino P D| y tcchnic lib- local education authority guidelines are being required to do more inde- 

low level" 8 " mg 3 dangerously recommend. pendent *»*» “ nrf ' Mrnfno 

Snendlno nnn . .. , Students' spending on books has 1 Library j 

m jgssBsassi- . as 

7Afl/ * — f. M*S^ e SSs subscri p- 

And finally, although rta^|.' ; 'SSKf thC u, re P ort saj^.^TcftS 
h ®f . w fare proved lopM. 1 K 1 4 S spenc ^ n 8 in universities fell 
obtain the views of the pw*j ; ; in >983/84 and by 4 7 

pcr cenl beiwecn 1978 and [984. 


giving much higher place to lifc 
purchasing and staffj adequate uni- 

aS S S rviCCS and ^ eir rolc as 

renircs of excellence cannot be main- 
Since book 



■'“•“V 1 " ^uvisory 


SSv“TS?-JS , 5 i- 1 ir 

room, particular^ „ There 1S 
courses, for J.. P ar t-time 


The crisis in South Africa 

Peter Winch on Simone Weil 

and the UGC^h Cnr8we11 

New books on computer 
science H 



, “ ” fii UTlU mqo-- 

obtain the views of the pffi* 
cerned, we would also be 
allow one of our most — 
leagues, Doctor Plercew* 
move across on a temporary » 
one year. This would, howffff 
be effective from January lb 
Doctor Plercemuller’s fr 
sabbatical. 

Of course. 

So, how do you feeJ7 
Well, this Is certainly 
and thoughtful offer, 

r/l *S4 


1 /•. - : hi II 11111111 I I II IKW nil III HIM— Mil 

Going bananas: Students at BallioJ College, Oxford raised about £800 
for ebarity by turning the college into a “banana republic” for the day. 
Undergraduate Malt Wilson helped create a suitable atmosphere by 
creating a banana storm from one of the college windows. 

Euro-youth network planned 

ho PofrWa Cnntin^lH .... r- 


by Patricia Sanfinelli 

Major European cities will form a pean 
network on the education, training and 
unemployment of young people, ii 
proposals put forward at an interna- 
tional conference convened by the 
Tuner London Education Authority 
this week are implemented. 

The network was proposed by Mrs 
Frances Morrell, leader of the ILEA, 
as part of a six-part charter designed to 
ensure that young people have a right 
to education and training to provide 
them with skills for work and leisure. 


(her leading Euro- 
ists, 


oo, now do you feel/ . 
Well, this is certainly a mostt 
and thoughtful offer, ProMi 
ping, one which / must say 
partly envisaged by our ort* [ 
mental meeting yesterday • •; 

that occasion we did fed, g J 
substantial majority, that IMF ~ 
imbalances In resources 
respective departments 
remedied by a rather stm^ ; 
solution. ':; : i ; ? 

Fire away Professor Modi* a 
the point of caBt8g&.‘rLKW‘ . 
together like this. j 

Well, we’d rather Ilk* * * 
photo-copier. : 
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which brought loge. — B --- 

pean educationalists, industrialists, 
politicians, trade unionists and young 
people that through cooperation, cities 
could pressurise their individual gov- 
ernments to change and improve 
opportunities for youth. 

Lord Young, Secretary of State for 
Employment said he supported the 
creation of a new powerful central 
body which would approve vocational 

J iualifications and clear the "present 
angle". 

Speaking in advance of a report by 
continued on page 3 


in 1982/lw, out stuaenis aciumiy spem 

only 5 per cent of their grant on books of British Academic Books , £ 7.50 
that year, a figure likely to have fallen from Centre for Library and Informa- 

of I grflnt Vitl1 reduCtIon ^ tl,e real leVel ^ ^ I Mr, Morrell told Iho confereocc 

Industry backs switch with £25 million bonus 

& 5 H.SL— asawRaWfc a?«sis“ «esatts 


half the public finding, 
■* impressed by thc 


wnn speant lnuiBuyco icw;j»iii|s w.- , ------ - 

Industry has backed bi^er educaiion JJjjfeboth^ thrDeMrSnentofEduca- when indusuy" leaden were asked for range of the support 7rom metlium 

wtth an extra £25 nnlumi in a _ye r, and Science and the Department their ideas on the distribution of the sized as well as large firms and for the 

proving the fureMS of J|“ ~2**™ of Trade and Industry, Management £43 million for information technology other contributions now being offered 

ment s£43 mil lion switch to en gmeer- educa »ion is one proposal thatmay be and areas of engineering, only the such as staff for part-time teaching and 

ing and tKhnology. The ^mern^ edrefton is one proposal y unlvetsities were to receiv! money and student placements. 

told^th i s ° a? P l 0 ^ The meeting is the latest in aeries at there was talk of industry matching the Th e inclusion of the polytechnics, 

MnnHftv* 8 Downing Street to attempt to increase Government s funding. with £6 million from the second phase 

Mon ay. ... i:_i» Matmr nHnriifinn and But although the totnl raised in cash Qf ^ switch, will be pronounced a 

"* particular success, The DEScalculated 

that the polytechnics have raised £7 
million from industry in a considerably 
shorter time than the universities, 
which doubles their allocation from 
public funds. Of that a very large 
to £3 million - has 
* Central 


told this 
Monday. 

,h™ld mak'cTa SodS foMhffSS™ induiuy. md tta lint lo widen uni- ana cquipn.cn, no. 

Engineering decline worries planners 

*■ J , wmen aouoics tneir anocam 

. T . ri’T aarv more places In engineering and tech- between 7,000 aua 10,000. And they public funds. Of that a ve 

nf Rtiirienls Qualified for nology than we expect there to the add that about half this number proportion - up lo £3 millic 

i^tinolb- adermate quaJlfiedapplicants for; would still be turned away even If gone to the Polytechnic of 

this renrescnla both an insurance another £23 million is made available London. 

. . I ■ # » i. LL„ MID .. . 


Downing Street to attempt - 

links between higher education and dui uiuiuugii me iuim iuugu m chsh 
industry, and the first to which uni- and equipment from the private sector 


; and technolo- 


courses in engineering ; 

ay is declining year bv year, the 
chairmen of the three higher educa- 
tion planning bodies in England and 
Wales warned this week. 

In their unprecedented Joint letter 
. ci- ifeitfi Tnsenh. Secretary of 


would siui ne lumeu away even u 
this represents ooin an insurance another £23 million is made available 
against inaccuracies in our forecast lo the NAB. 
or demand and some incentive to u We are all won-led bv the steady 
institutions to make a special effort to erosion of resources which Govern- 
ffll their places,” the letter says. ment has announced,” the letter says, 

tn ^lI^Kel^jSeph"" Salary of I*> olhe1, subjects, however, the “We believe that the needs of indus- 
SaSfoll EdneiSSaM Sdencef the chairmen warn that qualified appll- try, commerce and the pubUc ser- 

cants wlU be turned away in their vices for highly qualified and trained 

SKStTtadS^ T the new 

technologies until there has been a 
fopHa mentai change of motivation in 
the schools. 

t'Wd Shall be providing somewhat 


The different qualities of university 
and public sector graduates will be on 
thc agenda at the meeting. Discussion 
will centre on “the progress achieved 
in thc generation of additional indust- 
il support for institutions included ii 


in 


rial support 

cants WUl ne lurneu away in ineir vices lor mgmy qutuuiw ana iruuicu the programme . 
thousands next year. The chairman manpower require more than merely T he criticisms of the ’switch’, that Is 

of the University Grants Committee, the maintenance of the present levels | 1B& simply created more expensive 

the National Advisory Body and the of entry to higher education, both student places in the universities while 

Wales Advisory Body put the total absolutely and as proportions of the leaving cheaper public sector places 

of -displaced students at relevant sub-groups.’F < -i* i . i. empty, arc unlikely to be. widely aired. 


Wales 

-ihumber 
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I MONDAY 

A three -hour stretch of classroom 
presence for a group of trainees who 
had mostly opted out hy the age of 13 
is not intellectually demanding. Ir 
docs, however, demand some sort of 
non-stop cabaret to keep we tutors 
awake while attempting to instil 
some theoretical background to 
paint ing and decorating faced with 
■ore skills (to burrow MSC jargon), 
o the trainees. 

By about 9.35am the class, sche- 
lulcd for 9.00iim, has almost become 
i physical reality. My colleague fwitli 
PhD in English literature) and 1, 
resent a lively programme of com- 
relicnsion, dictionary skills, exped- 
ients, discussion and numeracy 
fised on the litre can of paint from 
ic local superstore; oh yes, the word 
arch arid colouring also are 
imilar. 

Today's session follows the normal 
item of finding and organizing 
larders, pens, punches arid handouts, 
discussion of die weekend's activi- 
ties, (noi many on £27.30 weekly), 
and the correct size of buttons 
watch straps and other items of i nens- 
wear appropriate to the Enst End of 
London. Some young people com- ' 
prele uif rhe work and have eonni- i 


j London. Some young people coni- 
I piete uif rhe work and have cuniri- 
I bu fed something relevant to the 
f session. Some seem to know more 
f about the protective qualities of 
paint, while others have left only 
cigarette ash and spent matches ns a 
reminder of their presence. 

After lunch a meeting is called for 
all staff to discuss the effects of the 
new MSC proposals; more acronyms 
to learn: WETE- still can’t remem- 
ber what that means. Inevitably new 
proposals will mean re-organization 
ana change. When will it be realized 
that to attract and maintain staff with 
enthusiasm and qualifications more 
security than a yearly contract is 
, needed? 

, Many staff will feel edgy for some 
time after this with subsequent 
effects on the tralningof the youngs- 
ters. The two-year YTS has advan- 
tages - It will give some young 
people, who desperately need It, a 
secure and stable, (relatively) en- 
vironment to develop In. 

TUESDAY 

I Exnnt maths starts by 9.05am. Young 
people in the company are now 
effectively streamed for their num- 
eracy and literacy Input although 
groups arc fairly flexible in both 
approach and standard and this goes 
against oil our educational ideals. 
But it does seem to make Cor a more 
amenable atmosphere. This group is 


WEDNESDAY ^ 

l 1 «*m responsible fur :ill mat hermit ics 
1 h-dJiing mi this scheme so imlay | 

\ have virtually seven hours contact. 

\ My act today should consist of 

\ revision maths - how to count - 
\ inicrmwfiali: mathematics - fractions 

\ “ and yxam niiit hematics - decimals 

1 (see I ucMil.ryj, to various groups of 
/•a htun offices, computing. 

—J catering, workshops uiul building 
and each lesson, sorry tutorial, will 

J v tempi in draw on relevant experi- 

cnees foi each group. Hence my I 
idiosyncratic background. I 
(Blech, steelworks and conversion [ 
of my own house), is useful. J 

A short break for lunch enables me I 
m to discuss college business with the I 
!? senior tutor. A list of outstanding I 
13 equipment has been asked for and T I 
ir add to it a toilet roll holder and video I 
>r equipment, oh yes, and restoration | 
s of the electricity. The afternoon is | 
ii much like the moraine and I leave I 
® abou ‘ 5pm with work to take to | 

■ another part of the scheme in Dock- | 

> lands the next day. j 

THURSDAY 

Problems with the motor so I take the I 
North London Line out to Woolwich I 
and alight feeling it ought to be I 

u timc as 1 watch the sh «ps on I 
the Thames, and smell the river. | 
Instead I turn into one of the indust- | 
rial units supported by the LDDC I 
where 35 trainees arc learning work- I 
shop nnd office skills. A major I 
problem on this scheme is the num- I 
ber of trainees who are still "playing I 
schools”. After continual and renc- I 
a ted aggravation nnd horseplay one I 
culprit is sent out to see the manager: | 
in the end this is not school and the I 
solution will tint be the same Like I 
work, if the rules arc flouted too I 
often there is die stick, j 

FRIDAY I 

Back a r headquarters we work a I 
snorter day today to compensate for I 
the short lunch and Jong day the rest I 
°f the week. By its nature' this is a f 
rolling programme and this week half I 
a dozen new trainees have started I 1 
One of our tasks is to allocate them | j 
to appropriate groups for ofE-the-iob I 1 
training. I am now surprised tjyihe I 1 
number of young people who- h&vc 1 • 
sat public examinations but never I 
bothered to collect their results. We I 
suggest telephoning the school ; this is I 
caucd life and social skills. Other I 
new trainees have problems with 
basic skills and some have non- 
British qualifications which potential 
employers treat with scepticism 
although the young people are often 
more than competent in numeracy 
and communication. 

The computer is informed of each 
trainee's programme and a pink form 
completed for the company. The 
electrician Is reminded there is still 
no electricity: it is coming, we arc 
promised. Meanwhile the company 
and the MSC require assessment on 
each trainee every month so a start is 
made on grading each of the one 
hundred trainees on a yellow form. A 
trainee brings up some typing for 
checking and distribution. I explain 
about apostrophes, again, and set- 
ting out book titles. 


fetters to tine editor " 

AUT's mathematical error 


working towards a public numeracy I leave some work far photo- 
examination in 20 weoks* time and 1 copying with , I hope, precise instnic- 
attempt to cover decimals in four ^ons about collating and stapling - 


one-week- sessions. 

While the college philosophy is not 
entirely founded on examinations, 
nevertheless offering public ex- 
aminations in numeracy and com- 
munications may give many of our 
trainees a slight edge over other 
applicants for jobs. It is interest Ing to 
note that over half the students sat 
nnd passed their first examination of 
any kind in the summer. Other 
trainees are now thinking positively 
that maybe it would help if they could 
read and write and are asking for 

_Xm I a don? Should 1 be writing 
this journal or would this be more 
appropriate in l*robation Officer 
Weekly or Zookeepers' Monthly as 1 
sometimes feel? well, as I was taught 

** JlnSSS 1 ?.* " defil,c your terms" 
and OED defines “don" as a “tutor, a 

f ,r V. c,as ? mnn " M y titlcis 

in Tact tutor and ccrtBiniy we all 
attempt to led our trainees into 
worthwhile and long-term employ- 

IK?-, For the rest, arc there any 
tirst-class nten among you dons? 

rhe major excitement today was 
the turning on of the electricity. The 
education floor is on top floor of a 
warehouse in fashionable Tower 
Hamlets, and has been completely 
j , \rebuilt by trainees: 

/a i-i-h H' r, i r V?irif ! iY [fijY j- ft ; i r . fir 


Lions aoour collating and stapling - 
will they remember from Inst time 
exactly what is meant? All office 
work is carried out by trainees under 
supervision as this is a working 
company, manufacturing garden 
fomiture, computer cupboard and 
other items. Trainees leave about 
midday, having been paid more than 
unemployment benefit but less Ilian a 
student grant. 

f l m »5 lin8 h “ bcen eaUed to 

discuss holidays.- As the college 
works with the company we do not 
nave academic holidays generally - 
this year the proposal is for 28 days - 
some of which cover annual closures 
and public holidays. News about 
reorganization is also discussed and 
us effects on staff vacancies and 
redundancies. A possible pay rise is 
also mentioned. 1 

ihi home in , ti ." ie t0 he lp With 
the library at my children's primary 

school. Reading to five-year-olds 
really docsn I demand different skills 
from talking to 18-year-olds some- 
times. My 10-year-old comes out of 
school and asks for help with decim- 
als . . . I vc been here before. 

Caryle Webb-Ingaii 

SA f a - lut °r on a Youth 
Tramtof Schenle course in East 


Sir, - One of Ms Warwick's duties, as 
general secretary of the Association of 
University Teachers, is to persuade the 
Government that universities are 
underfunded. Another, apparently is 
to persuade the universities that they 
are not badly off and can therefore 
afford the pay increases which she 
would like to obtain for her members. 
In this second role, which is exempli- 
fied by her column Union View in your 
jssue of February 14, selective gullibil- 
ity is an advantage. 

The cash figures for universities in 
the Government’s recent public ex- 
penditure White Paper show increases 
of 2.5 per cent per year. Those figures 
include provision for the Open Uni- 
versjry, the Computer Board and the 
Engineering ana Technology prog- 


ramme; if account is taken of those, 
the rate of increase of money to 
support existing activities in University 
Grants Committee-funded universities 
is a little over 2 per cent. The Govern- 
ment's assumptions about inflation arc 
ycar-on-ycar increases of 4.5 per cent, 

3.5 per cent and 3 per cent in the next 
three years. Current inflation is about 

5.5 ncr cent. 

Most of the non-pay costs of univer- 
sities go up faster thnn inflation. Rates 
for example, which constitute sonic 7 
per cent of the UGC gram, are 
expected to rise at some universities by 



- but I would be surprise 
sights so low. H 

Oxford University, start 
same information as Ms?* 
with rather more practice b- 1 
tic, lins said about IQjto.' 
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Guidelines 
stand 
by v-cs 

by David Jobbins 

Vice chancellors are refusing to lighten 
their new guidelines on free speech 


nc, tins saia atiout 1986ft-: fhpir new guidelines on free speech 

universities scent likely t : K,™ growing demands from Con- 

reduction of4to5perceDi£.' »2LiveMPs and increasing disquiet 

Z in ministerial circles. 


Diana Warwick: speaking up for her 
members 

up to 25 per cent; thnt in itself will 
knock at least I per cent off the grant. 
On pay, Ms Warwick knows better 
than me what she will be seeking. If. she 
would agree now to increases equal to 
the Government's assumptions about 
inflation over the next three years, vice 
chancellors would be mightily relieved 


History degrees School work 


Sir - A number of misunderstandings 
underlie the letter of Drs Channon and 
Hanham (February 7) about the de- 
fence of history nnd about history 
courses in polytechnics. 

• *be House of Lords meeting was 
not confined to consideration of the 
slate of history “in universities". It 
ranged over all educational sectors. 
d|scussion did not "focus" on elitist 
history; still less did it come to conclu- 
stons hostUeto economic, women’s, or 
third world history; nor was the sense 
ot the meeting hostile to social science 
fa relation to history. There were, in 

hSAriS!?* jWnanhbed economic 
historians and social scientists present. 

JL.CJSfi"" * hal . the . Polytechnics 


H oh, cT 0f ethers in Further and 
Jpgher Education/Historical Asspda- 
conference about history in 
polytechnics will be held on June 14 at 


Sir, - For over a year now the debate 
over the reorganization of initial 
teacher education, initiated in Circular 
3/84. has been in progress. In January 
this year the newly formed Council for 
the Accredit ion of Teacher Education 
(CATE) published Cutcnoie 4 which 
relates to the links between initial 
teacher training institutions mid 
schools. 

We, the undersigned methods lec- 
ftirere in the University of Cambridge 
department of education, wish to com- 
ment as follows, particularly on the 
requirement For "recent nnd relevant 
experience of schools” for those lectur- 
ers engaged in "pedagogy". 

LslK i W0 J ul I y agree wlth tho 

maintainance of the closest links be- 
tween training establishments and . 
schools, we feel that : the- proposals 
mpst be thoroughly examined by all 
tqe parties affected. Including teachers 
and the local education authorities, 
before being implemented. As a mat- 
|® r of fact tnc Cambridge department 


hypothesis^'. This is the fc* 
three years in which Afc?' 
foresees an average annul c' 
cent. 

I would not object so m 
Warwick’s tendentious i 
were it not for the coock 
draws from it. She impfe: 
UGC has adopted its platmi, 
esis in order to pile up bf] 
“annual reserves totalline e 
£100 million”. In fact, u & 
well, we distribute each yearc' 
sides every penny that wc rut! 
the Treasury. If we held uW; 
as reserves, the Treasury n 
claim it at the end of the m 
even Ms Warwick, in htts: 
inents, believe that we wbUl 
see money go back to tie I*, 
rather than go to univeradfl' 

Yours sincerely, i 

PETER SWINNERTON-Dlli 
Chairman, University Grani 
mittec. 1 : 

2UJ? le t 4 , the non-matai ' 
should not have been ream 
undertuke teaching eipenufft i 
new extra commitment raus/alka.' 
sive y on an already oHv-fafr.' 
methods staff, .... 

4. We regret the Ad that 


The vice chancellors, who are to 
explain their position to Sir Keith 
Joseph. Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion' and Science, believe that the 
nower to ban meetings where a high 
Usk of violence is anticipated is a 
sufficient safeguard. This reserve pow- 
er is one of the new guidelines. 

But many MPs believe that vice 
chancellors are opting out of their 
responsibilities nnd the Government is 
under pressure from a growing number 
of back-benchers to provide lime for a 

. _ kill nlarino a IaoqI 



A traditional 
Chinese lion 
comes alive In 
welcome In the 
Year ndhc Tiger 
during new year 
celebrations 
singed by the 
250-strong 
Chinese Society 
at Essex 
University. 
Students cooked 
a nine-course 
meal for the 
celebrations. The 
society Is the 
largest national 
group on 
campus, 
including 
members from 
Hong Kong, 
Singapore, 
Malaysia and 
Taiwan. 


private member's bill placing a legal 
duty on universities to safeguard free 
speech. . 

The drive follows what Sir Keith 
described as a "rash of infringements 
of freedom of speech and the violence 
and disruption associated with it”. 

The incidents began with an attack 
on the Conservative right-winger, Mr 
John Carlisle, at Bradford University 
last week. He was due to speak at a 
Conservative students’ meeting, but 
was attacked by demonstrators who 
were later acknowledged not to be 
students. 

At York University, the student 
union is being taken to court by the 
university authorities for reimposing a 
. “no platform" policy and barring Mr 
Carlisle from a meeting for the second 
In a year. At Oriel College, 
Oxford, ttvu week he wax prevented 
from addressing a Monday Club meet- 


C V CP in HMI report move 


i i hi® cuumuon aumonues. 

C oE L 00 ** 00 ' before being implemented. As a mat- 

M n °? a u d Hanbsm rightly ter of fact the Cambridge department 
draw attention to the innovative inter- has been practising most of the nroDos- 

d sdpilnary degree courses involving als of datenote*4 for mW ?eai 

the requirement lo foLal-' 


were specifically commended to the ize such nrSaSS ^ Slat ™ 

aS?? °* f State ln thc Hist °rical inappropriate time, when both schools 

Green S 2?S ***?* t0 the an ^™| InsUlutS h.« | Sen 
Ureen Paper on higher education, starved of the necessary funds. ° 

Yours etc. can bc no S ueslion of simplis- 

Presklent 0 READ ’ 

^ Historical Association. 

plementary, are totally different. 
I leacncrs practise their classroom ex- 

L0W6ST pav P ei ; t,se ,n a Stogie institution whereas 

• • leciurers have a wider perspective 

Sir , - 1 noted with interest the article in StiEud 8 Sm* 58 ? 01 ! a "“ S edu - 
The THES , January 24 which refened school shS^d hlSSE* " mc ■ in 

to a survey conducted by a member of out new Shina ISihiff® 111 lry,ng 

tTO^aSSTSSSSB ssjM&sass 


bss£ 3 mc. SSSS™; 

further the question of additions gues , at rcs me J^ ae a ^quem 

mtnts suc\i ns insurance. Aire Hl -. f „. 

lecallv necessary measures rtf **, , in s P^ fl k was defended 

&SJSS5 of the V.e.a.witoi by Mrs Thatcher, and 

of fhc university staff iifsfedfi eomnlimentlH n w ^ ,r Kcith * who 

5 * Finally , there is the vm m&, U . nivcrsi, y 

worded requirement for Jit®. studen(s j}} “J?" J* had I taken with 

ing ond evaluation of the tanc ^ Home h T! e a “ fl ck- 

teachlng experience. Is tta u Waddingto?la?Smh r Mr Dnvid 

route foto the Goveramei«i& While Sir k5i. ^ i° V 55 ,ber ‘ 
goal of teacher evaluation btfe 1 have snerifirnfiu « u U 2 d u”* 0011 not to 

controversial topic has ban if cellorem hS?/ ked L the vfce chfl n- 
In any case, who is to bed.** he guidelines. 

We cannot see any group dj i 0 enforce them ^ ,pectcd , universities 

clearly qualified to canyodto; m them rigorously. 

Moreover wlint criteria wtf, 

used? Are lecturers to been)*, ljs 

successful classroom lento; -C'UrO-VOllfh 

heads of departments, as twri J 

and curriculum consultant!,^ continued from front n f«o» 

deed) as university lecturers^. , he ™ 

factor, not previously Vocational HES-HP “J 1 the Review of 

debate this proposal for etei& he said he L ^ 0ns due in A P ril 

wholly unacceptable even ■. technical m,«iir nt ^ vocational and 

proves possible to meet tbewtf highly reeaM*a Cat 01,8 lo bec ome as 

:onditions of Circular 3/8J ® us academic awards. 

nrecise fiiru-linnc nnH riiAlK. : ne W system nF . 


a. niMuji , 7 ■ 

worded requirement for the tut 
ing ond evaluation of®**® 
teaching experience. Is mil 
route iqto the Governments to 
goal of teacher evaluation beta 1 
controversial topic has been if 
In anycase.whnistobetlieenii 


used? Are lecturers to be enbfc, 
successful classroom (eactoj 
heads of departments, as K# 14 , 
and curriculum consultants, 
deed) as university lecturenf^f 

factor, not previously nwnftawt 

debate this proposal for etew-; 
wholly unacceptable even ilj 
proves possible to meet the 
conditions of Grcular 3/84 
precise functions and duties 


sultants and innovators. 8 
3. The teaching pattern in a number of 

^ m fo r8 SmS P -H rtmea i S of educnt '°n, 

as m Cambndge, already involves 

non-methods lecturers pedagogy 
methods staff ^ 
areas of Professional 
theory. It is, therefore, a pity that in 


of the 10 countries which he surveyed univers^re^ 108 P altcrn in a number ol 
Until the entry of Spain and Portugal of eda ««ion, 

into the European Community Brirfsh non-me^hS^fc dre ? dy involves 
university salaries at all the levels anl m ^ ,hods I . cctu rers in pedagogy 
survoyeaby Professor Cronstrtra were S’s racth ? ds staff Tn 

lower than those in any other Euro- Kra It ii ° f P rofessional 

pcan Community country. Conversely 11 ’ therefore - a P*iy that in 

the statutory duties laid on a British 

Student finance 

university in which he works, were Sir n u u V " ^ 

nln n S0 F t™® muc h higher, ConferpSll *h e Standing 

than in any other European Commun- write ° f Co,le ^ Principals I 

ity country. r " wm e to express our concern at the 

Yours sincerely, potential restriction of access to higher 

ALAN S. MILWARD, education which seems likely to result 

nS? an Uni «»? it y Institute, now in fhen' of I 3 ove rnment^ proposals 

Department of History and diviliza- n P'pchne. TTiese proposals if 
S? n ‘ mpieraentecT would seriously affect 

Florence. fhe finanaai status of CfllHpntc ir. 


debate this proposal for eteffl-; he said he^ai » 5 ° ns due in A P ril 
wholly unacceptable eveo w ■. technical ^ vocational and 
proves possible to meet the i®# . highly reoar5lS Cat ons J to become as 
conditions of Circular 3/$ ® rded u academic awards, 

precise functions and duties a J. .: iR :\, aew system of vocational ntml 
versity lecturer working in nrf 1 mus . ° h ns s[ j°uld deliver five things- -it 
been defined and agreed^’ simple, relevant, credible 1 

faction of all the parties itntf* ssible and cost effective. ’ 

Y n ,.„ L l ’ httffvEip^l? educationa l policy 

Yours etc, r. • u er _ u ^ Germany was attneked bv 

ANTHONY ADAMS, l SS, Hans J °rg Horcer cxeurtive 

ALAN BISHOP, | ! Sg* ^Siemens (Xoj SS3 

MARTIN BOOTH &Sl, d,vi rion. rf e saidS 

PETER MITCHELL, ’ 2)rB ka ] s the results of 

i policy which 

BRENT ROBINSON, bI cducatin n , ^ on 8 favoured higher 
WITOLD TULASIEWICX^;.,' tram.,,- n at l ^ e e *pense of vocational 
KEN TURNER, | 

REX WALFORD, (■> • IT 

Department of Education, V . T1 ■ 

University of Cambridge, -t/f' J. fy 111 flffO/'l/ nil 


cdu caho/i a» ,k lon ® ' aVQ urea higher 
'mining. 81 thc ex P ense of vocational 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Universities are being told to circulate 
freely or even publish Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate reports on their educa- 
tion departments. 

Thc Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals is to write to individual 
universities to say it believes that wider 
circulation or publication of reports 
would be of benefit. 

The Department of Education and 
Science is behind the move. It argues 
that there is no reason why reports of 
university inspections should not be as 
freely available as those on public 
sector teacher training. 

Until now HMI has visited universi- 
ty departments of education purely at 
their invitation and completed reports 
have been confidential to the depart- 
ment in question. The inspectorate 

Sir Peter attacked 
on social science 

Oxford University's independent 
ncadcmic journal, tne Oxford Maga- 
zine, has published a scathing attack 
on thc chairman of the University 
Grants Committee, Sir Peter Swlnner- 
ton-Dyer, for his attitude towards 
social sciences. 

Tho magazine’s editor, Mr Terence 
Reed, a lecturer at St John’s College, 
has criticized Sir Peter’s speech to the 
Association of Learned Societies in thc 
Social Sciences, in which he blamed 
thc “inflated claims” of social scientists 
for the public scepticism about univer- 
sities which led to the 1981 cuts. 

“It is ironic that the social sciences 
should be attacked through an essay in 
off-the-cuff sociology which is as 
amateurish as it is arrogant, " says Mr 
Reed. 

“It needs to be said - especially as 
the UGC is currently under examina- 
tion - that it is not the proper role of its 
chairman, in all his brief authority, to 
go about attacking academic disci- 
plines in which he can claim no real 
knowledge but which it Is politically 
fashionable to attack.” 

Sir Peter's warning lo the social 
scientists, that the Secretary of State 
for Education. Sir Keith Joseph, was 
not convinced that they had “changed 
their spots in any way", was the kind of 
language which might be expected in 
Jaruzeiski's Poland, says the article. 

Sir Peter this week described the 
article as a “fine bit of knockabout 
polemic”. 


Twin attack on pay erosion 




Student finance ov , er 18 r™ repiK= ^ and union |<:ader « ,Ws 

c- « c rates system. . ^7 - : ernm« J . r f °rees to press the Gov- 

° n beha,f of the Standing Whatever the eventual^-, , h r J ra ®JJ for more resources to stem 
C^fcrence of GoHege Principal ? plementation the ' Safari?^ erosion of university 

write to express our concern at the proposals will be to . 7 

J5JSJ re «ri«ion of access to higher amon 8 ^lose from j;, : «lailSnS?W ? m P lo yera and the Asso- 

educanon which seems likely to result ‘"comes. We find it wjJJB Teachers used a 

“ ne ? government proposals ,hat thc Govemmetii M 5 ■ stage of the ?? mmlUcc B . the second 

K m,h c p, pehne. These proporals if range of proposals rigi to "cSoUating machin- 

mpleraentecr would seriously affect ably have such divi^ff^ ! ; ; f>Tden? e thit f?i n yeS i terd , ay on their 

the finanaai status of students in Involvement in ^l;. .ing prohwi* . S£da ry levels were caus- 

fugher education if; should not increa^i|y V^ng staff * torecruitinB and retain- 

a) Student grants for 1986/87 are preserve of those w® . i-: 'Severely ’damni-S 1 mora ’c was being 

only increased by 2 per cent- generous parents. • Earlfer , , 


KS? re ri li0 ” !o higher 

education which seems likely to result 

STiS Ih,"? of ,8° v ™™"tpropoIa's 
?m«i ,he P , P eIl,,e - These proposals if 
mpIementetT would seriously affect 

K 0 e . fina J c,al . status of students in 
higher education if; 

a) Student grants for 1986/87 are 


drawn- ore w«n- 

temS§! KnCfl . 15f0rS ! uden,s, ‘r' 

d ) “Community - charges”- for all 


plementation the raaul ^i! 
proposals will be to 
among those from 
incomes. We find it 
that the Govemmefli 
range of proposals vht^ZA 
ably have such diri^^-Jd 


Yours 

JOHN 


The twin moves followed the Gov- 
ernment’s acceptance of the 5.25 per 
cent award to university teachers and 
academic related staff made by the 
independent chairman of Committee 
A when the two sides failed to negoti- 
ate a settlement. Under the award all 
academics will receive 5.2 per Cent 
while those earning below £8,920 will 
receive an extra £110. 


Hiaher Education. 


ecruitina and retain- An emergency council of the AUT 
at morale was being discussed this week how to further its 
d- political campaign over the coming 

sek vice chancellors weeks. Plans for further strike action 
f one of their regular have been put on ice, but union leaders 

Sir Keith Joseph, ore considering how to step up the 

e for Education and campaign of Industrial action in the 

3, the .case, for- more autumn, including p.powihle- go-slow 

Vi «• r pt opt admissions.# -iqr p r j. ; '/; . < ■ 


does have the right to inspect and 
publish reports on extramural depart- 
ments. According to thc CVCP. the 
last such report was on Leicester 
University two years ago. 

Publication of HMI reports was 
ordered in January 1983 by the Secret- 
aty of State for Education. The reports 
cover the structure and content of 
courses, accommodation and re- 
sources, staffing, students, rela- 
tionship with schools and professional 
issues. 

The vice chancellors think that 
wider circulation of the reports would 
be a good public relations exercise, as 
most fo the right or nine final reports 
completed on university departments 
of education arc favourable. It would 
also show that universities have no- 
thing to hide, they feel. 


HEW TITLES IN 1986 


But the university departments of ! 
education are far more wary about the 
proposals. A number which have re- 
ceived their final reports favour the 
move but others feel that it might set a 
worrying precedent, and fear the use 
that the reports might be put to. 

Wider circulation would be entirely 
up to the individual universities, but 
not up to their education departments, 
although the latter would be able to 
produce a commentary. 

So far HMI has visited some 60 
institutions as part of its major inquiry 
into teacher training. Some 30 reports 
on colleges and polytechnics have been 

E ublished, a number of which have 
een fairly critical. A11 reports are 
being taken into account by the Coun- 
cil foi the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 


Tories set 
up new 
liaison group 

The Conservative Party has set up a 
new group of MPs nnd peers who have 
been asked to present a revised 
strategy for the future of higher educa- 
tion to the Government. 

Thc establishment of the group 
reflects the widespread dissatisfaction 
with present Government policies felt 
by many back-benchers. 

Their concern is symbolized by thc 
election uf Mr Robert Rhodes James, 
MP for Cambridge . to chair the group, 
only two months after his resignation 
as liaison officer for higher education, 
prompted by thc Government’s stu- 
dent grants strategy. 

Mr Rhodes James said that since his 
resignation, he had received much 
support from Conservative MPs, many 
of whom had not previously shown 
much interest in higher education. 
“They have suddenly appreciated the 
seriousness of the situation concerning 
higher and further education,” he said. 

One of the first items of the new 
group's agenda will be the student 
grants situation, which many MPs see 
as a potential vote -loser. One nf the 
biggest back-bunch rebellions was in 
1984, which reversed a proposal to 
make parents pay for tuition fees. 

Now the Government is again facing 
criticism for its decision to raise stu- 
dent grants by just 2 per cent next year, 
and to excluac many students from 
supplementary and unemployment be- 
nefit in the vacations. 

Mr Rhodes James said the group's 
role would be to look at thc problems 
facing higher education more accur- 
ately th an has so fa r been thc case, and 
present a revised strategy to the Party 
and Government. It would Initially 
consist of MPs and peers, but might be 
extended further it necessary. 
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Whatever the subject . . • 

mac Mill AN DICTIONARIES 


OSSiON BO FOB STUDFNT8 


The paperback MacmISan Dictionary Series 
combines new and established works of 
teaching and reference with an attractive series 
format. 

AVAILABLE MARCH 1986 

MACMI1UN DICTIONARY OP BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Jim Coombs 

A new dictionary which explains an (he iignlflcanr terms, 
procedures and processes encountered h biotechnology. 

320pp 0 333 408764 £9.95 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF THE HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE Edited by W. F. Bynum, E. J. Browne 
and Ray Porter 

-This book deserves 6 much witter audience than those wtth a 
proftastanaJ hfereif h sdance, who wlU undoubtedly wish lo 
consult and study It' - TlmelH^^£ducaSonSupptement 
528pp 0333 34901 6 £896 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL 
TERMS Chris Cook 

'...a terse and use hi reference' - Times UterarySi&plement 
310pp 0333351908 £8 95 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE Second Edition Julian Walmsley 

This is (he second edHon of an established reference source, 
completely revised and JnckKUng 3C0 new terms 
256pp 0 333 39834 3 £895 

AVAILABLE AUGUST 1986 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF PERSONAL 
COMPUTING AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Dennis Langley and Michael Sholn 

Puts Into pk*i words marry complex terms and inclerlylng 
principles through the ise of extended entries and essays. 

320pp 0 333 42170 1 £8.95 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF PHYSICS 

Mary P. Lord 

Provides a definition and understanding of al terms used ki 
classical physics as wen as IndudfnQ terms that have recently 
entered the subject (ram contemporary research. 

320pp 0 333 42377 1 £8.95 


MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF IMMUNOLOGY 

Fred Rosea Usa Steiner and Emil Unanue 
Thl] book aims to expiahav the teimsUcety to be encountered in 
this fast moving subject 
256pp 0 333 39248 5 £8.95 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

Charlotte Seymaur-Smtth 
Covers bcih the physical ctffuia) and soc laf anthropology, takes 
account of literature in dl languages and wflh its vrfde range and 
Hgh level ot JchotarshTp, Is a sigrtficanl coafributfon to tt» 
undentandng of Ns subject. 

440 pp 033339334 1 £9.95 


INSPECTION COW REQUEST FORM 

Teachers and lecturers in the UK are Invited to 
send for Inspection copies with a view to course 
adoption of recommendation. Please tick the titles 
required and return (no stamp required) la 

Marketing Dept (Dteftonailss Section), 
MacmlHan Press, FREEPOST, Basingstoke, 

Hants R021 2XS. 

Ptease send me 

□ Dictionary ot Biotechnology 

□ Dictionary of the History of Science 

□ Dictionary of Historical Terms 

□ Dictionary of International Finance 
(2nd Edition) 

Q Dictionary of Personal Computing and 
Communl cations 

□ Dictionary of Physics 

□ Dictionary of Immunology 

□ Dictionary ot Anthropology 

□ PLEASE SEND DETAILS OF OTHER MACMILLAN 
DICTIONARIES. 

Name 

Position 

Institution 

Address 

Course details (name, no of students) 


Chairman, „ JSSSfo. °* S **tc for E^«j^a P nH 

^Mding Confcreare® j the .case, for .more 


For details of other titles In the MacmlHan Dictionary Series, and to request 
Inspection copies of 1986 titles return the coupon - NOW1 
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I liavi- nut not feed many significant 
chwigt-s in my pattern of life since 
rclrrJiig fruin /he dfreclurship of Hie 
polytechnic and Indeed seem (u be, as 
many rellred people tell me, busier 
Ilian ever, hut there Is one unambi- 
guous benefit which I now celebrate i 
I do not hare to attend meetings. 
Thai must result in nHffudhtai / 
changes, tor meetings are not called I 
to enable people to make decisions; 
they are called to enable them to 
avoid responsibility. J 



Flood dam» 
claim fails 

A senior lecturer in Efcv 

§3S£Bt ■ Free speech in 

flood 0 ™" 0 '' wcre ■*; many tongues 

ilnmlim.’i'P p r ice WQ s sceltir; Rich t- wine Tory MPs rushing into 
ni, cl S’ oS?V W**' battle behind their standard bearer on 
water 5. IS , of a nal **■: the campuses, Mr John Carlisle , arc 

ink m-Jr l gCd , no,cs he b- finding themselves in unlikely and not 
cr n ,,1J inbcr of y«n J^iy welcoming company. The 

j , . 1 right-wingers are adding their voices 

Larkin memoi 

rhevlce chancellor of Htdll free speech in higher education 
fy, Professor William Tato But the bill’s sponsor Mr Fred 
UP a team (o look i Silvester, is a considerable political 
suggestions for a peraaDtv distance from his new allies, while 
rial to Philip Larkin E, ninny of his original supporters arc 

university's f npn I w among the wets who have been 
VmonB tL nmE2 * loudest in their condemnation i of the 


il J':L 


Opinions differ on training criteria 

hv Putririsi Rnntmnlli ' 


hy Patricia Stiniinctli 
Teacher training courses judged gu.nl 
by Her Majesty s Inspectorate do not 
automatically get approval from the 
Government's accrcditiitimi body or 


In the early days of the polytechnic 
It happened several limes (hat a / u „ 

meeting would end with an exncrJ- / 5 ar , a,,d flowers as well ns deorwT^3i« ™ 

«?nced (and therefore cyiScal) I ^ e tcher. wil ° got married on Sf 8 v£j “? t,f ! ca i“ for Bri ghton Polytechnic omd * „ — - 

S m i C SU n 8 ^ sn « n R thut the waiter I elec * ronif engineering and a sfiLuff £!“ r n“ y before S° in 8 to re^tj thdr^ 5 P< ? ei * and Patrici » 

-* a send-off from fellow oraHi. n «„ j. ' n e,eC * ri ™ 1 and 


vice versa, MPs were tuld this week. 

The HMI admitted tn the House of 
Commons Select Committee on 
Education that some courses which 
they had judged good did not precisely 
meet the criteria used by the Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

Mrs Pauline Perry, chief inspector 
for teacher training, told MPs investi- 
gating primary training that this was 


the case lor ex ample with sch. ml -based 
criteria. Many instil minus h,nJ found it 
difficult to comply with (he criteria, yet 
ns far as the inspectorate was con- 
cerned their courses were giwd. 

She added that, in the same way, 
courses approved by CATE as far as 
the criteria was concerned might not 


be judecd by the inspectorate as being 
uf sufficiently high quality. 

Buth Mrs Perry and Mr trie Million, 


senior chief inspector, stressed that the 
inspectorate did not have a blueprint 
for teacher training, and that it was nut 
its role to adhere to CATE criteria, but 
this was an element in the basis of their 
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get on with (he job whatever the rest 
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iFf wS lJ ° n; Md * begun to wonder 
u i was losing my grip. 

One day in the late 1970s I sat 
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if d to- I a fn reJ ^ l / rna, I b,lt faJ,e d to «nd 
5&J fo “5 d J l wMe clearing U p cuv 
affaire, and here Is the gist of It [t 
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Let us expand, not 
reduce, says OU 


by Maggie Richards 


w expanded - not reduce. I 
during the next decade, to meet both 

a? 

sssr ° n ihe imn ° f hi * h « 

tho OU 


tlkr py sis® emphasizes its well 

ncuds for trained manpower. 

miL Ur ® e i S rhc Gover nment to piny 
major role m this pnrticulnr area ^bv 


They’ve lost 
that loving 
feeling . . . 



rhevlce chancellor of Hdll 
ty, Professor William Tajkr 
“P a team to look Inf* 
suggestions for a peraaam 
rial to Philip Larkin, the pom 
university's former 5 

™VXy Pt T2 b S2. FcdlVati'nn of' Con'^rCativc Students 

could also Include work fhni 

associated with Hull and fo' Did the University of Kent know 

I arca of EDglBwLh something ahotit the Channel Tunnel 
•y, me move comes at (beta befure the rest of us? The university, 

r Q „? . er , university «a sited at picturesque Canterbury where 

wants to close one sectlnt the Channel Tunnel treaty was signed. 
iiDrary, reducing sheiyijjj^ Am been commissioned to translate 

Ift,p n- r the city's tourist leaflets into Russian. 

‘Cheaper’ jibe Post-doctorate 

““ SiuSSi experience 
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search is “cheaper" beesue <A wWjtatinathe election of Its former 

viThity Grants CommUtt 6\ial b' graduate, Dr Oscar Arias, as preal- 
i”K nut posse sed by theptAywbi dent of Costa "Rica.' Dr Arias, the 
APT says. centre-left candidate of the ruling 

Nalionnl Liberation Party, was 
T ih rorvau/or^ evidently a student with foresight 

Lslinaiy aWoIyl • Jinri ambition, having chosen to 
TJwArtMMtfwy AM awarded »rlte his PhO thesis on "The study oil 

hurgh University a grub formal leadership in Costa Rica". 

two years tor preservation wuif 

unique manuscript collectloo ^ ^ Nome is safe ut the current Edlnburvh 

includes work by Robert Buf Unlversiiy cracftdoivH on staffing, not 
correspondence with Sir Wdrfc® even the university principal Dr John 
and Thomas Carlyle. Burnett who has just amounced his 

The Lalng collection, intention to retire in 18 months. Short - 

the university in 1878 by DiriilA *■ after the announcement Edin- 
ln eludes over 3,300 dnrtftj ourgh s secretary. Mr Ate! Currie V™c 

■nedtevhi.nunuBcrlpts and 7,StJ* speculating that the present ntoratnr 

“ « thousands ofralxttoi ium on filling vne STwHS) 

““"“r n,S ' ThC * rant ' **£ 1 ^™»&epri&J8£ Over 

lance from the universal hearing. Dr Burnett retorted?"/ 

Munell tr U5 , fund, vrill «#•. P™ vou will want me back on a 

ibrary to appoint a cunurvMV part-time basis". n 11 

'ears, and set up a repair ndsk. — ■ 

3 pen all hours theh^f ** 011 is 

>pen University students wbo«i* 1C UCllGr pcU"t. . , 

^neentrate on history will to** Conservatives in th 
lance of a year of foil-time ^ being K "JJ e *°, u to-west are 
■adua te study under a new spa*, (heir Eovcrnm^^ 1 ^ 1 n defending 

stween the OU and on 

«“y- J- Exeler Lnlversl- 

Ten places will be resend^' . debate tpIed lo 864 U P a 

^ar for specially selected Op ^ cducaLn ruture of higher 

? ? a stron 8 Wsto y “5 and jrtnH n ^ c,ud,n g cuts in spending 
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‘Cheaper’ jifc 

The Science and eLdo^i 
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S . African ban stands 
despite resignations 


judge munis. 

Both inspectors admitted in re- 
sponse Itiqucsiionsunil h quoted letter 
from the Essex institute uf Higher 
Education that CATE criteria had 
caused anxiety among tcnchcr trainers 
and that this had been revealed in 
reports. 

Recent and relevant school experi- 
ence was one of the criteria in ques- 
tion, but splendid and successful 
efforts were being made to meet this 
and institutions were moving fast. 

On another, the insistence on two 
years of suhject studies for intending 
primary teachers. Mrs Perry said that 


this had often been misinterpreted. 

She stressed that criteria had been 
devised in response to the need of 
primary children and schools. With the 
tremendous changes in that arca, it 
was necessary to eauip teachers to 
teach across the whole of the curricu- 
lum its well as in depth in a particular 
area. 

Mrs Perry confirmed that the HMI 
intended to continue its visits to uni- 


versities beyond the current investiga- 
tion of teacher training. This would oc 
necessary as long as CATE existed and 


approved courses, but would always be 
on an invitation basis. 
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by David Jobbins 

A ban on South African participation 
in this yenr’s World Archaeological 
Congress is to remain despite with- 
drawal of recognition by its interna- 
tional sponsoring organization tind the 
resignation of several prominent 
academics. 

The congress, planned for Septem- 
ber in Southampton, is to go ahead 
largely as planned following the crea- 
tion or a new controlling body in 
London last week. 

But the withdrawal of up to 30U 
American nnd West European 
academics in protest at the ban means 
that some of its specialist meetings 
have been cancelled and others intro- 
duced. 

Organizers predict that most of the 
3,001) academics from 102 countries 
who have already signalled their inten- 
tion to attend will still do so. But it is 
clear that the events surrounding the 
ban on 26 participants from Southern 
Africa - two of them black and others 
said to be prominent campaigners 
against apartheid - has created a 
serious division not only at interna- 
tional level but within the British 
neudcmic community. 

Efforts lo find a way of meeting an 
ultimatum from the International Uni- 
on of Prehistoric and Protoliistoric 
Sciences foundered earlier this month , 
nnd led to the resignation of Professor 
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Adult body 
takeover 
to go ahead 

The Scottish Community Eduention 
Council has decided that it should take 
over the Scottish Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Unit, with the closure of two of Its 
three offices. 

But a derision to make two full-time 
fleidworkers redundant has been post- 
poned until the SCEC's next meeting 
on March 21, to allow consultations 
with the unions involved. 

The Government is to cease sepa- 
rate funding of the SCEC and the 
SABEU, which will share a common 
budget from April. Most of the 
SABEU's current £160,000 grant is 
spent on the salaries of its five profes- 
sional fieldworkers and six back-up 
staff. All their contracts were due to 
end next month, but were extended 
until June to give the SCEC more time 
to consider the future of their work. 

Ms Sue Argent, chairperson of the 
adult education branch of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, claims 
there is a danger that “if the Scottish 
Office succeeds in banishing adult 
basic education from the public con- 
sciousness in this way, regional educa- 
tion authorities will also subsume il 
into community education, and the 
focus of the work will be lost.” 

But Mrs Dorothy Dalton, director 
of the SCEC, said the decision to 
merge the two bodies had been taken 
in a context of congratulation for the 
SABEU's work over the past lOyears. 
“There was a very strong feeling that 
adult education work should not stop 
or be pruned in any way, and that it 
should be given a high profile and 
adequate share of resources,” she said. 
Mr Jack Dale, further and higher 
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John Evans, president uf the executive 
committee of the lUPPSand its British 
executive committee. 

Three other members of the execu- 
tive committee - Sir David Wilson, 
director of the British Museum; Pro- 
fessor Colin Renfrew of Cambridge 
University; and Professor Leslie 
Alcock of Glasgow University - also 
resigned over the withdrawal of I USPP 
backing. 

Cancellation was considered but the 
remaining members decided to press 
ahead, and last week new directors 
were appointed lo the board of the 
company set up to run the congress. 
Professor Peter Ucko remains its 
secretary, and the new chairman is 
Professor Michael Day of St Thomas' 
H^pital Medical School. 

Tne new directors affirmed their 
commitment to ensuring participation 
from as many developing countries as 
possible. The IUPPS nas indicated that 
it will hold its own meeting in Mainz, 
West Germany, but this is unlikely to 
take place in 1986 and is not regarded 
as a rival by the WAC organizers. 



as many developing countries as ‘ 

ble. The IUPPS has indicated that Leicester Polytechnic library has been awarded £41 ,000 to Investigate 
I hold its own meeting in Mainz, the application of office automation In libraries. Trying out part of the 
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MICROCHIP DESIGN FOR BEGINNERS 
HERE’S A COMPLETE 
PACK 
STARTERS 


Qudos are offering a complete 
package which allows students 
to design, simulate and layout 
semi-custom microchips using 
gate arrays, within the disciplines 
necessary in today’s compelllive 
industrial environments. 

The software package includes 
a .simulator which takes into 
account [racking delays, a layout 
editor for manual routing of 
gates and a checking program to 
ensure correct use of gates and 
internal connections. Tutorial 
examples help students to 
become familiar with the process, 
prior to generating their own 
layouts with the help of our 
comprehensive design manual. 




price per design. Onqe evaluated 
and proven, low volume chip 
production is available to meet 
specific course requirements. 

For departments with networked 
computer systems, a special pack- 
age is available which includes a 
multi user licence and free 
prototyping of your first design. 


For further information about 


Qudos in Education, complete 
the coupon or ring (0223) 862333. 

Qudos Ltd., 

Cambridge Science Park, 

Milton Road, Cambridge CB4 4FD. 

Tfel: (0223) 862333 

Individual Hardware Requirements 
BBC Model B Micro * 6502 second 
processor * Disc Storage 
"Colour monitor (preferred) 


A major part of the Qudos in 
Education package is the low 
cost fabrication of student chip 
designs. Our special 'Silicon 
Bus’ service for teaching allows 
several layouts to be implemenled 
cm one wafer, using revolutionary, 
computer controlled Electron 
Beam technology to achieve an 
» j'nW^pUnnally towipaqufaqljuring, L 
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To: Qudos Ltd., Cambridge Science Park, Milton Road. Cambridge CB4 4FD. 

Please send further information on Qudos 

microchip design packages □ 

Qudos ‘Silicon Bus’ Service □ 
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Leeds fine art intake haitef 

by Karen Goid subs mm in I national cuts. 

. T he . CNAA is undcrsinnd tn C? ne * °f the do!wm^. '■ 
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auuatiiimili national cuts. 1 

. T he . CNAA is understood to Imvc of tbe polyicd*- 

visited tiic department and criticized Sf/ C £? r! lnc,u deda3S! 






iV . 




ffiljjSfffMffl I degree. 

I , T* 10 instruction came after a CNAA 
I visit to the nolyfeclim'c's fine art dc- 
• ' l ■. i*,' 1 ,; *| j partment, wnicli has been the subject 
• ' j I c °mravcrsy for over a year. The 

/ council has agreed to visit the depart - 
• ■’ ' V s« ; j I went again in May to consider whether 

„.W ; w."’v • j ,f W rccnjl ! for lhis year from the at t 
; • ' .1 I and design clearing house. 

V J Tiic hiatus puts fine art at the 
/ P 0, y^chnic at a particular disadvan- 
' ,•/ I ,8 $ c *. n ,hc National Advisory Body 

- ■ y, J Pining exercise for I987/HH, since ft 

1 * t r u n a|,,c In Predict its student 

I j numbers in a subject destined for 




I Lecturer 

fei l? ses sex 

bias case 


"s»ii,sl I heir I9«i U^rc^rcslfi^"'^ 

o.nnm,S'^KcNAA„hi?f 

may now he involved s J udcill « 

Wta,“S with 


HHC an 1 

i i 9 l,n st°nher P™* u 
U‘Cils Polytechnic, sM 
tmns were taking place JS 
;vcrp r e dictcdin *P^ 

gut fine art staff Were 
[or ,i resuhnussion 
May. 

Ih/n!57 ,, y S!UdentS N« 
ly 

®3te35as 
srSMsST 

not received their degree* 


been picked fo7thJ ° fscu,pfure Robert Scriven has 

B 7«on Hall College se,ec,lon - The 

sculptures in wood and m?lai on rit s „i!„ „ d ' wB ' l, ave seven life-size 
Including this g|,| on a bJeK , e eo,npteiri ta WM. ^ Un, “ April ' 

lireen Paper attacked for 
vocational over-emphasis 

w C i? u , ca, .™'*l inslhntt of s, , .. ^ ““ I 


' b y David Jobbins 
A S ®4 lh Wales college has been 

a^hiw ° f8 l X domination against 
a child psychologist who was iumwI 


— u '-gic« 

Involvement urged is 
technical initiative 

by Patricia San tins Mi 


by Patricia Santinelli 

SsS-Sa'tl 


'ionjl element of efeiSn 

ndS?toTwSstS arT : ifi, L in h i£»cr 

mmM 


two years. <a Dc s,udl cd in school ihio ernninv^ ,s , aL,a, 8 n f. Irom 

U indemns the section on student “S ^^ST* ^ **" 

»«h ITSSL J - .*!*?- ° F *h«ta.e^fefe» w W .a 

— Ba-JBttSBE cuasapiSSs:- 


s - en,rust A the •? SffiBft'rjas't 

-SiS?«S3 , !f A® “ or g“nizing ffl. 1 - 1 cl.1rn.an Mr DnvKweil 

jSi. 1 . er.p-a.-if 


a rhiiii u ™ scn minatlon against students aVm.ii a , non . winativc 
| a child psychologist who was S projeS? wJ ln °P? rtici P"te in the 
over for promotion when a yoWer ManpoweT oS ™*A veek b y the 
E TemSrW*? *° 8 j ° b ® he had chfllr man. S Commission's 

de?i? am ^ a in the Mr^y^ 

ssas^ssfisfta- 
spaMafar* hcad ° f 

a fls ,hcir 

Harris but a candidate from outside, , beiieVc this is also a marvellous 

a U.". ophcr Barr " " h ° « saatsaaS 

Dr Harris mk. ..... .. I shapmc the nroiortc *> i s 1,5 


‘Penny-pinchers* underfire 

Sf Her lqt-Wau Univer- Johnston reports. 

& P ntlT rampard to »““"■>» - .^'^^“eTo'uV^ 

Dr Tom Johtisrnn i« u. , ua .V. Dn 8 human resources ,, . This nm. 


don uciivvly k, involve^ ih^ r f 1 ■' sn,d I,c would «wi 

shaping .heVrt, Ms " h^^ d eS 7“- v <* 

Mr Nicholson sne i 1 r [ U hi,, ^u loofferallpu| 

I dnmental concems^Hs fur m ih>Tvc] ,bc JVEl. which wa 
and liig|, cr educating h 1 Vbi chcd ,n 1982 as 14 pih 
The firsf wns .hi? adf, p C0,KcrncJ - af 14 to ltyear-olds, 
should accepf A tutors ^ MSC expects 

applied areas snrh^ ■?. pn ? es . ,n morc \umnsowe9QtolQ0k* 
® ""s 1 «l>p™*lmaiely 85 per 

traditionnl phyaief^ft^ 'Jc 

Software discount deal 

Universities in the UK are assured of . _ j- 

.aSNGfeH ; SHU 

With major suppliers. g al ™!? on b > 'the Umvei 

— . m Itee tn hnoct 


mainstream arts. 

'| S nE d, L l would like laM 
yecl ? I ? lcs torero 
□ndcopmgskdJs faTVEfshdat 

ts&s?*-' 

chl!w d ' umvc r s, ti« andpahtidi 
,d rce °gnize new emsS 
nnf! nol . nec «sarilybcslMfcak 
°JJ es ’ for example, nS 

ST 30 ,CS 

Discussing the hmtrMr 

snid he would sot be coatoA 
every secondary sdwsA \oA tefl lb 
chunce io offerall ptipili ttebesdirf 
I he TVE1, which was orl^n^ks 
tfied in 1982 as 14 pilot ' 
ol 14 to IfeTyear-olds. . 

The MSC expects fh 
1 umn sane 9Q to IPO local eft 
approximately 85 per cent - w 
involved in iVw \ho\ocw., or intf 
one in W schools. 


M reBn raper revealed "a 
complete absence of concern for the 
Parable of the Talents - the need to 

Dr Tom Johnston, in his annual ?Sllna cSS 1 3*°^**"' ™ s P re ' Sf^^*s 1 Wh ? e , Harri8 did he 

SfSiS? h {s rec °8ni«id in Norway only Xftbte bu?“i5S? n3r . Wfl f not Pro^^r^” at ln *wvlev 
and Sweden as a matter of the neatest inn th- j - c . extrc mcly alarm- rrai essor Blackman's evlrfpiu 

national priority that the SlfSS CnW ^ ■ T a “J? 1 ta *«*5 Ihe trlbum 

Jona-term basis for a civaized society blank chemif^ h 11 ^ ! 0 ' 0 !s as ^ in 8 for a ^° m accepting Dr Harris’ 

« economy is to be found in dut? t0 sS ,s 0ur bounder i A P art from the komparatf™ 

=k jssspsas s&.-Stf.jsas 

&-»S§Sa» SSStiaeSi 

ssSsa aasssM 

Ij^p ^duatc cou TO . Dr S^X STJSSSSJS^ w-wiJSfisSf*; 


f miV." COmpClC favourabJ y against 

^ hy she feI * sh « bad been a 
discrimination, Dr 

dlmlnaUon. The trlbmiafwMtoU 


fh^Draarrv’fi^^S,^^, with major suppliers. ™ ng doal UnrversftyOniaJ 

But the externa] assessor on the available to all uSvSn5tie?l2t». W l!L *** tinn 8 ^ U d pr ? vide compulersab, 
appointments panel, Professor Derek graduate courses in u . n , dcr_ t 0 L® f0 U8e l he new software. ; 

Blackmail, of University Coll sop througli the £800 00 n nm-a^ objects E u. * ban 2,000 undergfike 
Cardiff, the oX nl f ^,3 five £mS£r m agreemen « with have access to the nrr ft; 

psychologist Involved in the nrnr < ^ tt, ramsin the next academic jm- w 

siswSSS s^S^asMt £r™ M 

ssr^rn 

™ cn,di u.rtS“,L e J!te , TT — 4 


^SBSPMS SSHfS 

Su.iSi£ ! ^ VfftS; ssijse Amir s grant highlights 

s£S» ^lamic funding nush 

wSisri-s™, Saizte An a “iHgpusn 
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Animal ri ^tsch^^ 

pSSBES 3&spa«asM rvr l- ”^ , 

the past month has been iDl.nnharl and vivisection. Until nn... should not be mi>nSpnii.. > L animals 
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RM NIMBUS NETWORK 
ACTDN STATIONS 

com ° Ca ^ Networks for micro- microprocessor and minimum 5 1 2 K 
shn Uters bave P romised much in the RAM, Nimbus gives you fast processing, 

wort rim<=» ci n /vrv 4 -Umv I rhinninA />i*nrtnl/ip nrtrl lUa 


u 

A studonts’ character against animnl 
uii.h 5* j and Plymouth Polytechnic 

c"hS°S r S 

SHSiSW protec,s !he rights of 

Now? Mr'S 


ba ki 

ts Sff j^sSfPS 

Broun." ng from lheir alternative to practienJ rf de s ^ ve a " 


group." wu " 8 Irom ‘beir peer 

=ntoVS i &"„? t , S !ir p, ^ bout 

aaffl: SSrjS&S Sr « « 2 SffTOP -of co" 1 : 11 uin ls > « *aKes a special D. 

oF 55gfi^f«£S?S thc NAV ' S : Extr^fV t0 . run a 64 station netv 

aftSS"! SSSSSis s Sb^«£S£ 

SSBH1 ' i ' m w s,udi ?‘? ^ d °°„;..»;;;y«>L net working. WitOs 80186: 8MMz' 


Isla mic and religious s tu 
raoreaSSs l yP*fies the new, 

h« .oS siv ra e il a i pp Se°v fo! v " si *orisMP™fc S »^‘i»2i; ““" lul *ey. 

gK “Iff re K'°o r Ar ^ a " d r^ufouifS sycfSi 1 P romi ses don’t make working 

sgXSSsSr? ste-s-asTirt sya '®- ■ . 

•Swjfii* for ' h ‘ “enS^S^fc of JJf tru th is, it takes a special breed 

^S ^V« «fcr isiemic aJS tSTuSS^SSSak Ryr° n ? puter to run a 64 station network. 

v=rsity, f U nd7rt hS'l a,0lif °t<l Uni- ul, on o, rSS MweBa^l CX tr 3“f3.St mnnirVY cnoarlr Arl^ltirvnn! 


v&,r h t aS^J^Sf;;',.' nr ^ ^ocal Area Networks for micro- 
BrowSing! 1 ? feibTof^'^ '' , J^puters have promised much in the 

g. ^ine since they were introduced, 
“one of the pioneering software and peripherals. 

J^munal access to a large central 

which established its centre , |HcniOru ct-r\*-o. 


SS&Sf^aJf . Q 1Tl niunal access to a large central 

ff-SEtmTSaf- u c mor y store. More work stations for 

es s money. 

han i.ikn k.l_.j l« ituUlfl Kl 1i- n u _ * 11 1 1 ■ 


dilemma of dSK^*i hc tcnib!e “direct rMue«" P . ril, ^ pal b 
exam prospects and bctween their fundine o^th^i to tbe Ar 


The centre emploPi fe^S Ofrr.^, U UMS, * S I JCU “ UICCU 

IZZ^nT^^S i Exfrc^ puter to ron a 64 station network. 

\ rnemr^f n /j?8 speeds ' Additional 

o.Srd MtSS£S • softS o ho l d the network operating 
edition to aM^gflgt > 7? a ? e - Special network interfaces. 

« JdiM. i Nimk 0 odler ‘networkable’ systems, 

lk> cuiy,' -f nrlanlll flflll ^ ■ B-l W ™bus WC3Q H Pcionorl fr/vtYi t-Via cM fnr 


» ■ unlike Other ‘networkable svstems « w * 1C1: WAIUIU 

Ntabus w» desi^Sto teS fa ° r S i eU i L 7S' °” (0865) 249866. 

networking. With iK 80i86; 8MHz' " ' ^h^“ wordreport •““-'‘o— ■ 


stunning graphics and the capacity to 
handle the Microsoft Networks** 
operating system with plenty in hand. 
And the Nimbus Network becomes 
more economical the more you 
demand of it - right up to 64. stations. 

Ask to see die Nimbus Network in 
action. And like thousands of our users, 
you’ll agree that Nimbus is the natural 
choice. 

For further information contact 
Research Machines, Mill Street, Oxford 
OX2 OBW. Tel: Oxford (0865) 248489 
or Sheila Lester on (0865) 249866. 
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ITMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER, 


jUMjSg I Y“ c joins students in grants protest 
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And they 
call it 

Paradise . . . 

Let me my from the start (hoi J’in 
anti- American. I naff my flag firmly 
to the mast without any doubt', 
ideologically or tactically. This Is not 
to say that I'm anti- Americans; I 
once me/ an American and he was 
very pleasant Indeed! Hut f can And 
nttle good and much bad with their 
system. 

I met a student last week who, 
because of the Inadequacy of her 
grant Is forced to work six uigfafs a 
week from fiprn to midnight In order 
to survive college life - a 36-liour 
week as a waitress In a restaurant 
where she Is •■paid" In food parcels 
and meals. Her job and her method 
of payment are Illegal. And it Is, of 
course, a job that Is desperately 
needed by thousands of others. ' 

I And ft sickening that In attemp- 
ting to force an “American" attitude 
on to our student population (here Is 

mTV t0 J mt * f y bov this could 
g jf be beneficial to students, 


by Peter Aspden 

The vice chancellor and the president 
or the students' union of Durham 
University have written a Joint letter 
to parents urging them to protest 
against the Government's plans to 
cut student grants. 

The letter, described as an “unpre- 
cedented step", warns flint the Gov- 
eminent is forcing higher education 
to a position where “access will be 
determined primarily by (he ability 
of parents to pay, coupled with their 
willingness to do so”. 

"We already know of students who 
feel that, If these proposals go 


Labour may 
revise awards 
timescale 


through, they will not he able to 
remain at university. We fear that 
others will not be able to lake up the 
places which they have been offered. 

"This should be a cause of concern 
to us all; our nation’s future prosper- 
ity, if it is to be uchieved, must be 
knowledgc-lcd,” says (he letter. 

The vice chancellor. Professor 
Fred Holliday, and ihc students’ 
union president, Mr Patrick Marlin, 
describe the Government's proposals 
to cut the real value of grants and 
exclude students from sup- 
plementary and unemployment ben- 
efit as "the largest single threat to 
student financial support since the 


mandatory grant system was intro- 
duced,” 

They point out (hat the real value 
of the grant lias decreased by at least 

r iP e r Ct i m ^*55 i979 - representing a 

fall of about £.120. “We know of ft, c 

hardship that has followed, especial- 
iy to students whose parents cannot 
offer extra help." 

The vice chancellor or Exeter Uni- 
vcrsily. Professor David Harrison 
and the president of the student 
guHd. M r Chris Pilgrim, have re™, „ 
similar letter to parents. 


Loans pi overseas n ews 

juivciled Universities stake in state industry 6 would pay dividends 


it in- r parents stmeinn 

that students were not seeking speefad 

“ " mp of ™ 


Institutions, government or the tax- 

SK* l S i ' 0 , u know > rdon ’f suppose 

in d o S Ht *" An,,ex B of the Social 
amendments if Is 

S^l ? fc C ^ gC thc dcfJ nitlon of 
student so that “any student will be 
unavailable for work during the 

frnm ^ CQ tonsa T d vv,n be disentitled 
from supplementary benefits during 
those vacations”. B 

®? . arc w* *0 be unavailable for 
work In order (hat we can try to nnd 

Iliknot good enough for Sir Keith 
i!° gfl2e across the Atlantic 
lul P c 4 } ht bits he Ifkes. The 
Adam Smith Institute has proposed 

wlih S?™ f ’ " order to be endowed 
with the entrepreneurial spirit and 

th I Te l or i to have to be reliant on 
private funds, should nnd jobs as 
gardeners and waiters and waitresses 

LnnnS CrS ° nS?) ' ^ dl * C0mm“ 
aoned a research study from the 

Mia my flatmate's calculator). I*ve 
^°^ r f?. th “L. wllhl “ the 10-»cre 
SSr. C “ Ue 8' London 

there are six bars and a Vi acre of 
grasslwid. There are 30 full-time 
equivalent bar staff and a part-time 
gardener. There are 8,500 students, 
we will never have to queue at the 
bar again or curse the long grass In 
the summer. 

Helicopter companies apart, 
what’s the fascination with America? 
Why not Japan - the undergraduate 

S ass rate there Is very high indeed, 
fostlv because failures commit hara- 
Klri. Perhaps this Is the answer to thc 
quest for performances Indicators - 
«?« l evel 8«rtes anyway? 

Jr tth, n r ™ urse ’ *•"’* have it 
both ways. Has It occurred to h|m 

- LJL WC have t0 "«* - or even 
spend the wasteful time tiding to And 

ntZ CUV: 1 9Lwi ?' ™ Hbrarlcs 
would of course continue to be over- 
crowded - the library is the only 
w “ rm _enq u gh to sleei 


- ns 

Thc^proapccts” for” BrltaJn’s e stu. 


■«*h.R *he flat is too cx 
Thi 

dents are bleak. But 


1 


questions of fundamental Importance 
our b^Bhor education 
but to thc attitude wc all take 
to education generally. 

lhc Adam Sm, fo 

Sint *1 F “&? nd 1 a b°fotou of entille- 
“JJJ* ° benefits, I con only 

°ne conclusion. Model linn, 

SSm to ^ USAU 8 bight entng 
1 In * be words of a popular 




Laboiu Je.-jdcrs nrc under pressure tu 
csraNish a imiescale for their reforms 
°/ education and srudent finan- 
cial support. 

Attempts arc being made to win 
constituency parly backing for remov- 
al of lower and middle income families 
from the parental contributions net in 
jl£j ,rsl y cnr P[ foe next Labour 
Govcmmcnt with a reduction of the 
age of full independence from 25 years 
to 21 over two to three years. 

Labours education team, under no 
illusions over the priority likely to be 
attached to higher cdiicuiion in the 
event of a Labour victory, have set 
restoration of thc grant to its 1 979 

lo wani-^ V th niaintc, iance a I- 

Their charter for further and hieher 
education. Education ThrouS, 
. ,hc abolition of the parental 

SS/rtJfo EJL", a lon § ,crm ai ™' but il 

^ tow «rds the back end of 
e 10 -year span of the programme 

ouP’Shr f °- r ? more adv entur- 
pus_ timetable originates with rh» 

de n K " 7 ^ an i Zat ^ n of Lab °w Stu- 
? C ?!i S ’.- Wh, r hflS draf ted r model 
resolution for circulation to consti- 
tuency parties. 

JL Weic ? mcs ,he aim of the prog- 
gramme in onenlng out post school 
10 v ana ‘ changing existing struc- 
tures which pre pet uatc inequalities 
and backs thc call for a £ 35 * n week 

oilrsifrc^^'tLV 0 15 - y ' nr - 

£a=wstas?K.. 




Student caders handed in a 
Valentine s Day message to 10 

88 others Iobbied 
Mis at Westminster over cuts in 
grants and benefits entitlements. 
MJ Simon Poole, campaigns 
Jf Exeter University, pre- 
sented the card. p 


Mutual understanding: Sir Keith meets Frau Wilms 


Meeting of minds 
who think alike 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

The lender of thc Social IW 
nrry. Or Dnvid Owcn. S 
1 1" , j syslcm °f student f«.S 
could Widen access to higher*! 

Dr Owen, delivering the Aai- 
W | li{ , n , so n memorial lecture ai 
MW University, said there wam 
industrial nnd economic case b 
crcusiiig the higher educationS 
over the next *cnde. ButTtht 

monI VC ? - s Pf cia,, y favourable t 
"J 881, lt bad . a, » obligation (or, 
^ater^cffidcncy in usingIhef 

irv T S p,anS f ° Pr om ? te more for 
ty and competition in higher 

tion were worth serious considuai 
he proposed, one leading to aw? 
non m and among institutions^ 
other being consumcr-led. 

In the first, institutions v. 
studems full cost fen t 

n ce Prni» aU ! !? nty sludcnt ^- 
lished W Ste,n would be t 
in/;, -i nd J he money given id t 

funding. " ° rCSCarch and ^ 

bJW wouldb « free l0 awn 
buu funding on the basis of™ 
review and m the light of pWf! 

f “[ e ' e ? eb,n B and reseairt. Utfw 
situs would also be encouraffdio 
raise for more external finding ihiflis 
current practice. 

Institutions would Bwcetbarowa i 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

A former French Cabinet minister has 
proposed that if the current conserva- 
tive opposition is voted into power in 
the general elections due to be held 
next month, it should provide each 
French university with a substantial 
number of shares in one of the state- 
owned industrial companies which it 
has promised to de-n3tionalize. 

The suggestion has been made by M 
Pierre Aigrain. who was minister for 
research in the previous administra- 
tion of President Valery Giscard D’es- 
taing, and is currently the scientific 
adviUr to the president of France’s 
leading electronics manufacturer, 
Thomson CSF. . 

In a recent interview. M Aigrain said 
that the most important thing that a 
new government could do to improve 


the oualily of the nation^ universities 

would be topr ’ J “ *~" 

fro 


jrovide them with greater 
from the state. And in- 


autonomy .. 
creased financial independence was a 


necessary first step in this direction. 

Alter nil, Massachusetts Institute 

Tcchnobgy is the largest single 
share hold in General Motors, and the 
University of Rochester in Xerox. 
Why should we not have the same 
situation here in France," says Aig- 
rain, who is a member of the national 
evaluation committee set up by the 
socialist government last year to pro- 
vicic regular report on the performance 
of individual universities. 

He points as a precedent to thc 
Merrill Act passed by. the United 
States in 1862, which set up thc 
national system of land-grant colleges 
by providing them with an endowment 
of what had previously been federal 
land. 

Aigrain calculates that the total 
market value of the companies which 
the right has promised to sell to the 
private sector if it returns to power - 
many of which, like Thomson, were 
already private prior to thc election of 
the socialist government in 1981 - is 


more than I-rlSn billimi. 

"1 am not saying that all the money 
from the sale of thc companies should 
be given in ihc universities," says 
Agrain. “But even if you unly gave 
ihcm 25 per cent of tKc tnial, distri- 
buted hclwccn the 77 universities, this 
would provide each of them with a 
substantial source of revenue." 

Pressure from universities for grea- 
ter autonomy from the stoic has be- 
come one of the key issues separating 
inc positions of left-wing and right- 
wing patties on educational policy in 
the election campaign. The govern- 
ment points to recent reforms that it 
has introduced, such as the powers that 
universities now have to enter into 
research agreements with local com- 
panies, as evidence that it is aware of 
the dangers of too much state control , 
and keen to allow universities greater 
independence. 

Thc minister of national education, 
for example, M Jean-Pierrc Chcvcne- 
ment, hns said that he believes greater 


Guardians role 
in danger 


by John O’Leary 
ISS! V?. soia ®fofog of a meeting of 

u/? d u ^ eck wl,cn Dorothce 

Wilms, the West German minister of 
education came to visit Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of Stale for Educa- 

Sk a, lhP &lence ■, They mi £ h ‘ 001 

speak the same lanauaee nut, 


a l e char E cd mo more than 
British, she said; "Of course, there 
are still problems hccause wc charge 
no fees while you in Britain do, but we 
must try to understand each other's 

approach 5 tTy ,M rcach a C(,nim011 

higher education quesfionrin particu 11 Icdvrd £ Cilb 'Pj Wilnis is ackllow - 

Jnr. .he, J, undc^ 1 ^^ 

Chancellor Kohl’s most prominent 
ministers. With- a doctorate Itv eedno- 
imcs and two spells on the research 
side of the Institute of German ladus- 
' * a ., add to bcr experience in the 

‘ j£ st 1 Democratic Union, she is an 
authoritative figure 


Cl I. , I sticnue auu tuuuic, B 

* a,d offit -'es, Mcouid n®/r w „ academic has warned. 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West German universities must revise 
the role of university professors and 
the structure of higher education to 
avoid losing their role as guardians of 
science and culture, a leading 


Both arc fared with continuing con- 

K,en^ f -? B Ver f fl,tUrc 1 St i! dcnt demand* 
(v .u 1 * p f ®. switch of resources 
from the arts into science and technol- 
and new legislation concerning 1 
rim un^ers nes Boft also know the 

poudcs 


tlons involved. 

Dr Wilms was 


ie institut 


in Britain 


three-day visit arranged by the British 
C^uncii examining links between 
higher education and industry and 

j £ ^ UrSCS * itb German iLim 
nons. She visited Oxford University - 
dining at Sir Keith’s college of All 

Oxford” ddIeS f c Folyte Jmic and 
° He? S 8 ® of ^nher Education. 

Her meeting with Sir Keith was 
dominated by continuing German con 
«rn over student mobility be™een ?h e 
wo 1 countnes Dr WilmsstreSfatc? 

ion Another d nQt presume to ques- 
hnt cl ° h Sovernmcnt's policies 
but she was concerned about the 

W -'We E S'd l " d r 10 

We would ask only that German 


A minister since 1982, Dr Wilms has 
hS hCr i m ° St P ressln 8 difficulties fn 

some of the Lander, which have taken 

&heTXe ddref0rmS ° f,h ^ 

saass^s 

“ k «pinfa 


sl utlc mi’ fees and maintenance %tanu, 
subsidize the interest onbaakVoara.iif 
cvyn themselves provide loans. 

This plan was workable, noita ■ 
because it was already operatic 
number of American state uir.c •* 
lie*, although it had been Jefi upy 
individual states to provide fftefr w 
I selection of incentives for moves ini 
direction, Dt Owen said. 

Under the second, consuaw *■ 
plan, thc changes wcrc mortaWk 
out the costs could be higher,^ 

All 18-ycar-olds would 
adult learning entitlement te t« 
equivalent of two yems' ini! trot 
'study; This could be used for full-WM. 
part-time, pr -periodic study, « » 
combination or all three, at any tte 
after their 18th birthday, andmd, 
comprise n study grunt support ek 
ment and n fee element, catculitcd^ 
whatever levels were operating d ^ 
time. Dr Owen said. There cou^ 
special entitlements for those StoW 
in priority arens identified at the U* 
institutions could offer special * . 
title merits through bursaries and st^ ! 
larships, and employers could specs ' 
students. “TTicse arrangements^, 
pe supplemented by an assocu^-’ 
loans scheme," said Dr Owen, ad&. J 
that students could take out toaaif 1 ;. - 
fees in excess of two years w 
topping up basic social sccniity 
of support, which could be tofi.. 
tested or brought into the 
taxation and benefit structure. 

The funding arrangements fw 
er education institutions need w 
revised to enable them to be®*L, 
responsive to student needs lh»J}S‘: I 


TksImwy Hartmut Schiedennair. 
president oi the'uidvecsity professors* 
association, called on the universities 
to face the challenge of defining a “new 
culture” for the post-industrial age. 

The role of the universities as the 
/aiding authorities over science and 

c7- l hccn,nin g increasingly 
eroded, Schiedennair noted. Morcov- 

£*22“ h ? d b f comc se P fl rated from 

Lft,f? Ur£ ' ° n ,f,e fostitu- 
S nn i dUS W “ S eV,dent in foe 

Sreh^t ^ p,ratc mlnisf rics for 

K™Si n ”“" ,rollct| p“ rt “ f 

Under these new conditions the 

faSSSBR-?* 


er, higher education was becoming 
more and more rigidly structured, with 
thc result that academics were gradual- 
ly turned into “teaching professors” 
with little or no time for research. 

The growing "hierarchization” of 
higher education was changing the 
professional image of the university 
teacher profoundly, Schiedennair 
noted. Academics made their careers 
in thc same universities where they 
were trained and the universities were 
no longer forced to compete for the 
best brains. 

Nothing threatens the competitive- 
ness of German higher education 
more, he said, than this progressive 
transition to the “civil-servant-profes- 
sor". So far alt efforts to overcome the 
"orgnnized mediocrity" at Germany’: 
"mass universities” had fniled, he said 

Whnt was must needed to counter 
this trend was to re-establish a link 
between science and culture and to get 
away from thc “shallow fascination of 
quantitative success.” 

Thc first priority was to put the arts 
and humanities nack on an equal 
footing with the natural sciences, he 
said. 

Interestingly, industry did far more 
at present than popularly believed for 
the role of the arts, while the state still 
had not accepted Its task as a “patron 
of the arts.” 


Swedish students demand 
salaries and debts amnesty 


from Donald Fields 


HELSINKI 


A rlun 1 4- 1 V “ — ^ a,Wrrnan eye on the arts. 

education authorities is now cn ® whnt is available is nnnr " ^ 

ftlJL 1 "H& N»W oXK a." it! “"“-I doned in favour of 


aaspw-M! 


staff 




oa»ic ak ms unit warns that n h»V« i«»™ion, tne report stat« 


w#i 

« $* 8 % d ^he guilty 



a h i,s 

dsssssaf 

s^-jSitsss affiSrts.ss 

jssQ S«™s» 

during the ior-j/d^ basia cd .ucation 
was W academic year 

2®fesf'£s5S? 


all debts^ncurepri^ ffi 6 wntin 8 o£f of 

being dcm B nS - d Whl a slu dyfng are 
graduate? 5 ded ,a a petition signed by 

_ of inc ?^ 2 l : ^ 4iredbv tio™ of I a let ! cr ’ 

Wlfare two rannicipai social 

fle WyMfilkI eta u es ’ Hellertz and 
entered „ 5 : Who eonadered they had 
meat In c,rcle of debt repay- 

eoostaSkifh new loan* had to be 
im? sought as a means of financ- 


.sMssSSfiS 


grant covering the general pubBcJf 
vice contribution and a back^ 
level of research; research contrtf 
grants for specifics projects; ai/ If 
dent fees. .[>!. , 

In a social market system, 
would not have to represent IW jr •, 
economic costs of the course R-' .-r 
would be accepted that core 
costs of an educational establiujf 
are the responsibility of the 
Institutions would also be tj** j 
offer whatever level and kflf® 
course they thought a PP r0 K 
perhaps choosing the change tn*. 
lance between fuU and part-Uiw*?! 
three and four-year degrees ab fl 
year courses. 

There would be no addjwn&i . 
funding to support these inw"^. 
but institutions could apply »* "JJ 
al higher education developmf^ 1 ^ 
“created by deducting an apF 
figure from the overall cc** 

For example, institution* 
run weekend programmes ■ 
tend the academic year ^ 
weeks could be eligible {£ *£•*!!££ 
fUfidirig!: 


.new loan* had to be 

TjpST" 

the cud** *T d M fi Her took up 

e «taord&i aft uf , n ° dcin 8 that “ 
*orainanlv high share of their 



clients among the 500.000 Swedes who 
annually seek social assistance ' are 
graduates with steady jobs and salaries 
commensurate with a reasmable living 
standard. 

The worst affected graduates work 
in the sodBl services and teaching, but 
other professions are complaining ab- 
out being dragged into a seemingly 
bottomless pit of debts that cannot ne 
repaid. 

The petition, originating in the pro- 
vincial town of Orobro has been so 
well publicized that it is bound to 
attract thousands of signatures. A high 
proportin of the aggrieved have qual- 
ified not from standard universities but 
from high schools that form the other 
pillar ot Sweden's career-orientated 
tertiary education network. 


Writing on the 
prison wall 

from William Morris 

WASHINGTON 
Illiterate inmates of prisons In Virgl 
nla will shortly have a strong Incen 
live to learn to read: unless they do 
they will not be released on parole 
Virginia’s new governor, Gerald 
Bailies, has ordered the new policy as 
port of a plan to combat recidivism 
"Education must be given a far 
higher priority in prisons,” He said 
this week. “Far loo many prisoners 
are also prisoners of illiteracy. When 
released, many can’t function in a 
complex, fast-moving society. Many 
cannot read and write well enough to 
lUI out job application forms or 
balance a cheque-book. They return 
to what they know too well: crime 
and prisons. The recidivism rale 
reflects it. We must stop ll. H 
Die standard of reading which 
oners will be expected to achieve 
not yet been laid down. Nor, at 
present, Is there any specific prog- 
ramme to teach reading in Virginia 
prisons. Governor Bailies says that 
he intends to put that right by adding 
almost $1 million to the budget for 
prison education. - 
Public reaction to the proposal has 
been mixed. The Washington Post , 
with some qualifications about the 
fairness of the scheme Air those who 
simply cannot learn, described the 
idea as ’laudable”. But columnist 
William Raspberry, writing in the 
same issue, called it “intriguing, 
well-motivated, and doomed”. 


aid decision is a Pyrrhic victory 


the UniiefRt ^ alt o lastin 8 sl* years, 
hilcd that nf! at ? Supreme Court has 
aid to bh-5 J ,bnd atuqcnt can use state 



ai education programme operated by 
Washington state’s department of ser- 
vices for the blind. It was rejected by 
the department, and then by a lower 
court, on the mounds that the state 
consitution forbids any public money 
me unani»T„* , , , to be spent on religious instruction. 

^foprediSh?f US deds *? n ha * met Undeterred, he took his fight to the 
'ion Secrpf 7 «, x?^Pi ause Educa_ state supreme court, only to be turned 
for the 1 , m Bennett, but ' down again - this time because the 

ters, the Rah?! inv ° lved » Larry Wit- judges held that his application was 
* Mr WteSS?JSj25*L- ovor y, oL against the federal constitution. 

fln «ndn| h, u “PPlfcatton for It is this verdict which has now been 

u m 15*79, under, a vocation! , overturned, the supreme court ruling. 


out °ffendini h ^ loglcal coI1 °8 6 . wlfo- 
a 8 ainst ih?o! tb ,° .constitutional bar 
state. e “relation of church and 
.The 


in effect, that a student can spend his 

S ant at any school of his choice. But 
0 justices added a Catch 22 rider. 
They sent the case back to the 
Washington Supreme Court with the 
observation that "the state court la of 
course free to consider the applicabil- 
ity of (he far stricter dictates of the 
Washington state constitution.” 

Larry Witters, who cannot see, had 
trekked his way across the continent to 
look for justice. He must now find his 
way back to his home state In the far 
westr and start all over again 


linnet 

(he best students is needed to encour- 
age universities to raise their leaching 
standards, and (hat this can only he 
achieved if they me given the freedom 
in compete. 

Thc two main opposition parties, 
however, argue that the effect of the 
new higher education law introduced 


iy the government at the beginning of 
084 has hcen to move in the opposite 


direction, for example by increasing 
the role that trade unions close to the 
government arc able to exercise over 
university policy. 

In a joint manifesto published in 
Paris Iasi month, the two parties 
pledge themselves to repealing inis law 
if, as is generally expected, they are 
voted into power, and said that they 
would pursue “full autonomy for uni- 
versities". 

Iliis would allow individual univer- 
sities to award their own degrees - nl 
present, nil university degrees urc 
supposed to meet a single, national 


standard - and would also make possi- 
ble in creation of new, private univer- 
sities similar to those that exist in the 
Ltaitcd Stales. 

M Aigrain’s ideas are said tu he 
among a number of proposals that ihc 
two parties are currently studying 
closely with a view to offering their 
own higher education law if it is fob 
that substantial changes arc needed. 

He also says that another way oi 
avoiding universities remaining exces- 


sively dependent on direct state fund- 
ing would be to increase tuition fees- 
all French universities are currently 
free, apart from a nominal enrolment 
fee - and to complement this with a 
system of student loans. 

“These loans would be obtainable 
through an automatic procedure, with 
a maximum level decided by the 
government," says Agrain. “As far as 
paying hack the money is concerned, ! 
am in favour of the Swedish system In 
wlijcli the rate of repayment is prop- 
ortional to an individual's income tax.” 



China declares war on 
examination cheats 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

The Chinese State Education Commis- 
sion has issued new rules on university 
and college entry requirements de- 
signed to halt falling entry standards 
and stop malpractices. 

The commission says that during 
1985, entry procedures and standards 
were thrown into disarrav when a large 
number of institutions lowered entry 
examination requirements or disre- 
garded entry rules altogether for stu- 
dents whose fees were being paid for 
by their employers. In some instances, 
employers (who are charged fees at a 
higher rate than for ordinary students) 
and institutions were actually found to 
be engaged in what simply amounted 
to the buying and selling of student 
places. 

The commission said it firmly be- 
lieves the policy of providing com- 


panies with training places for their 
employees at universities and colleges 
benefits the economy, but tighter reg- 
ulations were now required to ensure 
all students meet academic entry re- 
quirements in future. 

The prestigious Beijing University is 
meanwnile having problems with stu- 
dents cheating in examinations. Fol- 
lowing complaints from students over 
recent months the university has de- 
cided 10 introduce special measures to 
curb what it secs as a growing 
tendency. 

In response to the complaints, uni- 
versity president. Ding Shisun, has 
placed ‘'control oi cheating during 
exams" at the top ol the list for 
“combating unhealthy trends" in the 
university, which he says has the effect 
of discouraging conscientious students 
and lowering standards. 


Courses 


International Specialist Seminar 

University administration 

21 September - 3 October 1986, at St. Andrews/Edinburgh 

The seminar will aim to provide senior university admin ia- 
> tratora with an opportunity to explore together a number of 
Important issues in the management of their institntiona 

A mqjor theme of the seminar will be concerned with efficiency 
in university management Some recent experiencea in Britain 
and elsewhere will be used to stimu late the examination of 
issues in a wider international context, embracing developed 
and developing countries, and participants will be encouraged 
to contribute frilly from their own experienca 

' Die Director ofStudies will be Dr Martin J B Lmve, Secretary 
and Registrar of the University of St Andrews 

The seminar is intended for sen ior and chief university . 
administrators (and their deputies), including executive 
heads, secretarias/registrars, bursars and deans. 

There are vacancies for 30 participants, 

FIeb £865 Residential only. 

Die seminar will be divided between two venues in the East of 
Scotland. During the first week it will be accommodated and 
will hold most of its sessions in David Russell Hall, a modern 
residence on the outskirts of St Andrews Fbr the second week 
the seminar will move to Edinburgh, and will be accommo- 
dated at a hotel in the centre of the city. 

F urther information and application forms am available foam Brrtiah Council 
Representatives weruasar from Courses Department, The Brit iah Council. 

BB Doviea Street, London WI YSAA. 
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overseas news 


Student unions blamed for ills 


fr«»rn A. S. Ahniliiiin 

BOMBAY 

In ;i piilia sJiHtMMfijt on higher cdm.i- 
lii'ii. tic jrlv ilt'M'cncd to influence tin? 
frjmnijj «if India's new education puli- 


students whose .u'ariernit: performance 
is consistently poor to he expelled, 
sonic thing the present system Joes nht 
provide fur. j 

Esiimiiiing, cunscrviitively, that 


tv. the University Grants Commission 
tws made an unconventional hardhit- 
ting analysis ol the ills afflicting higher 
education and has proposed rente dies. 

it says that student indiscipline is the 
mosr serious recurring problem and 
attributes this to the baneful influence 
of student unions. -First of all, we have 
u> re-examine the relevance and place 
of student unions in our universities 
and colleges,” rhe UGC says. 

The concept of elected represen ta- 
rtan introduces an atmosphere of con- 
diet nod competition among student 
groups which often disrupts normal 
functioning. There is enough experi- 
ence to suggest that, as they We be 


higher education enrolment at the crid 
£»f the century' will he double that ol 
today, the UGC wants distance learn- 
ing and open university facilities to be 
set up on n big scale. At the same time, 
admissions to full-time courses should 
he rigorously selective if consolidation 
and qualitative improvement arc to Lie 
accomplished. 

The UGC is strongly in favour of 
autonomy for the 5,500 colleges affili- 
ated to universities under the present 
system. “Both experience and com- 
monsense", ir says, "suggest that if 
these colleges have to wort and grow 
parent universities must practise max- 
imum decentralization in fnvour of 

these institutions arid fully respect the 
n Nirnif-imif r>r fh..:. '• .* 7. . 


Jiluic them further. Many universities 
have gone hack to tliennnu.il exterunl 
system." 

The UGC docs mu spare teachers 
whom it considers 11 factor of critical 
importance in raising higher education 
standards. "However unpleasant the 
truth the fact has got to be faced that 
far rou many of our university ami 
college teachers today are failing m 
tench," it says. 

It cites in support or its censure of 
teachers the report of the National 
Commission on Teachers of Higher 
Education which found Hun „f flnv 
teachers tnke their duties lightly do 
not prepare lectures, dictate notes 
which have not heen revised for years 
absent themselves frequently, and 
ignore individual student problems. 

The UGC wants the appointment as 
°! j ° niy . those who have 


functioning, studenf unions shall have 
/earning”" ° Ur ,flSfitun ' 0/,s of higher 

„„ su 88«ts a code of conduct 

and discipline which students must 

ISyS" ,0 - beforc Hd,nis sion. 
instead of unions, it wants the forma- 

stMd?ni' th ° ffldal enc °uragemcnf, of 
S50C, “ t, . 0ns * clubs or study 
H h y r 5 oaaf .' . cu| ft«rai and other 
non-polilicai activity, it also wants 


amended to provide for the declare- 
T nl ' WOrthy C0,,e ? es as auton- 

ryco U „f^e U d"° my h ” S '° ^ SdcC ' ivc - 

. J? e U .GC comes down heavily on 
hoth continuous evaluation and inter- 
nal assessment, two of the main cx- 

SS IIOn i reforms that h»ve been 
introduced over the last few years It 
says calegorieaHy; "Instead of rS n « 
standards, the reforms only serve Jo 


° “K5IK ° f l ? eir *°. vemh « bodies. " demonstrated aptitude for the profa 

^'^'^“"'i'crsdy acts robe s,on : 11 also wants a national 

"rvicc |i 
■dagoglt 

Finally, the 


aemcc [o ascertain scholastic an 

pedagogic ability. an 
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Persian and EnglhlTtiuir^e by ’side In 


an Iranian bookshop 
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generous scholarships. ' 

French swing 
to the right 

from Craig Chamey 

Paris 

Among French university students, 
right wing parties lead those of the 

a J 8 * u 47 Per cent margii 
the March 16 parliamentary eleri 


Reagan’s budget ‘is a 

disaster fo^ students’ 


from Wiiiiain Norris 

WASHINGTON 

S de "' R L ^ n ’ s ,al «t budget pron- 
osals, W h| C h would slash u further Th 

Till ire fiST 0n8 American academics. 
Jne figures had hardly been 
announced before Robert Atwell 

Kv n° ffhe Council on 

Educatron, was describing them us a 
dusastcr for students and institutions 

»JlP' e,e Pf°P°scd cuts represent n 

fioine °(n he comn,iln, enls 

c. f 3 9 y ears 10 assure 

derliuS »« Udenl * 0f abili, y be 

denied an opportunity for hiaher 
eduwUon because of financial need/’ 

n JiHi«?r cat,n8 these Hi-conceived 
and W wotdd 


preclude most poor people 
pending the .institution of 
choice." 


from 

their 


M&s&sag 

are the reductions in student aid. Mr 
Reagan is proposing that funding for 

Studont L™ 1 " Prog- 
ramme should be reduced by almost a 
W ~jrom Its present figure of 3.26 

1987 1 P bi|li ° n dot,ars ln 
W87. There would be a more stringent 

wS fff, J Il tCreS L rales ro borrowers 
S d i ” e , a ^ dl “d subsidies to 
• SEE! The Pell Grant prag- 

SSE? from 3.4 billion 

to 2.5 billion dollars, with 


esenpes him. He bus yet to promise ;inv 

Mr roaliducaUSipS 

: e, W* elitist preaching 
instead of nroblcm-snlvinc/ B 

National A hilli ^ S ’ - President of the 
cSEJS au S H°n a - l ° n Ind ependeni 

invett mcm ln LnJbrtS, ™d°|ta 

do?™ States Student Assoeia- 
bud f e ' pniposal reaf- 
nrmed the administration’s lack or 

country. ^ S,Udc ' lt! ^ 

ist^nr! , ^h annnyed v.. lhe educa tional- 
Mts more than anything is the nresi- 

ttn?« S | i? U S ni P l 1 t0 n,ako drastic reduc- 
tions in education sad other domestic 
programmes while actually iSS 
spending on defence by (according to 
y°“ believe) between 3 
a “ dl2 .Psr<*nt. This is Widely seen as a 
off any real cuts In defence, 
Mould the Gramm-Rudman automa- 
bc reductions come into effect later in 
the year. Under tills scenario, since 
equal cuts have to be made in estimates 
tor defence and domestic spending 

5^ m £u WOl i! d wr y li «le bi real 

■ it? 118 i W ^ c tbo ,aUer would suffer 
severely. 

® ul . Jbere is a wide gap between 

■ ? ea * I, n wants and what will 
actually happen. In Congress hiJ 

hfl8 “ raad y been dfri h 


Science subjects set Iran 
fl textbook problem 

by Dilip Hiro The Sunrm n _ , „ during Carswell’s long stint as a civil 

=a£i 1 JB£- D =s 

nigner education must seen. uri«r».. cntiy exists between narai (he UGC. He was also secretary to the 
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The country was gripped by econo- 
mic crisis ui«l ‘I' 1 ’ Treasury was 
demamllnn cuts Irom the University 
Grants Committee. Such n thing is 
unlhinkahle, said the U(iC cliuir- 
man, slinntlng grouse in .Scolland, 
and sent a Iclegrom to the Treasury 
to say so. He won. 

Then there wos the time I lie UGC 
nearly resigned en nutssc over - 
would you believe it - university 

i teachers' pay. , . 

And the story ot Lord Bowden, 
riven leave of absence from his post 
is principal of the University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology to become minister of 
state, responsible for higher educa- 
tion. HU first move was to tell Sir 
John Woifenden. then UGC chair- 
man, to say he intended from time to 
time to chair UGC meetings. 

Sir John demurred and suggested 
be should chat It over with the 
Permanent Secretary, Sir Maurice 
Dean. Sir John had a private word 
with Sir Maurice and when Lord 
Bowden went to see the civil servant. 
Sir Maurice rose - and with a 
sweeping Ironic bow gave him his 
own seat. 

These stories and many more are 
told In Government and the universi- 
ties in Britain: programme and per- 
formance 1960-1980 by John Cars- 
well. The first incident took place in 
1931, but the second two occurred 
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approaches, 
survey. 


,, margin as 

parliamentary election 
according to a new 


rnrv i i i " 1US . t scem Mtidnc- 

to^ to the Islamic authorities, certain 
spectfic problems remain to be tack- 
led. These are: textbooks, relations 
hetween universities and theological 
nnuLi. militancy of certain Univcrsi- 
[\ ™ jdc g ™ u r s - «nd the role of the 
versity* CS,ublls ' ,cd °P ni Islamic Uni- 

Chough Iran University Press the 
sole nubhshL.r „ f textbooks, hrouglu 

for of ain b f' k ', l " s ' - v<;ilr ' ils 

tar or 200 is only one- lemli of the 

n m C L Cd ,t MC “ nW,liiL '’ 5,udents 

SSri no™ d ° w,,h P hol "™P i «' 


inTJf 6 J^dfcales a sharp swing i n r . “ 

1M1, When vict© 8 . tnS™i° f the nia J or tnsks of the 1UP is 
nous Socialist nresldentiai • to n reduce tarthnni,. i.. . 
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gressmen wm then have to decide in 
an election year, whether they idii 


dollars 

tightened" ejiribilitv' 1 reaulremJ c 2 urt ^ at « unpopij fig bv Si SS 

as p-te ffsss ffjK 

K-ntam of.SSOO self help feSfUj; *« 

SSl!fs!5f!* an h “ promised to’veto 


™ seif help contribu- 
tton required from all students. 

American Council on Educa- 
tion claims that this will mean ihi» 

s£5S*?ssESS£a“ 
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Jlst presidential’ cnndVdarfo t0 P.™ 4 ^ 11 ?® textbooks In pure sciences 
Fraaco,s Mitterrand took 70 per cent ^Jf necnr ]B and medicine in Persian ’ 
of the student vole. The cohsemdivc w^reT 1 , be ,ikc Jndia « r Algeria 
incumbent, Vnlerv Giscard dK ^ U, * d , for 

talng, then received only 30 per cent safd Dr N&f , ,n „ En * ,sl1 or French “ 
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British Academy beforc his retire- 
ment in 1984. 

Carswell’s career began in 1946, 
after the army and St John’s College, 
Oxford, where he studied history. 
After becoming principal private 
secretary to the Minister of Pensions, 
he joined the Treasury in 1960 as an 
mAMbdI secretary. 

It was a heady time. The Robbins 
committee was about to materialize, 
higher education occupied the poli- 
tical stage and was soon to be seen as 
the instrument with which to mod- 
*rnl/e Britain, Universities were 
popular, and ted by men of staluiv. 
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Reminiscences 
of Robbins: 

John Carswell 
talks to 

Ngaio Crequer 

Carswell’s book, inevitably, Is 
dominated by Robbins -the promise, 
the achievement but also, with hind- 
sight, the failures and (lie seeds of 
some of today's continuing problems. 

One of the themes of the book is the 
passage from euphoria to despair. “I 
set out in the early 1960s keen but 
trying to moderate the wild enthu- 
siasm with which 1 was surrounded. I 
was trying to put on the brakes but 
failed. 

“Then at the end, as secretary to 
the UGC, 1 found it impossible to 
raise even the most essential money. 
1973 was the beginning of the rot as 
far as the money was concerned. On 
top of that there were the student 
troubles and the public reaction to it. 

“Now 1 read that the teachers have 
settled for 5.25 per cent and I think 
that is pathetic, it hardly compen- 
sates for inflation. It shows a lack of 
any regard for them. The whole 
picture is wretched but the fact 
remains that you have got a bigger 




John Carswell 
with a recorder 
given lo his 
mother by her 
friend, D. H. 
Lawrence. 
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and in many respects brighter higher 
education system than you had.” 

But at the beginning, ns one of the 
assessors to the Robbins committee, 
he knew they were making history. “I 
was thrilled to be a part or It. The 
report transformed society, every- 
thing has changed since then.” 

In Ihe book he describes Lord 
Robbins as “a bland silver lion, all 
mass and whiteness”. He is pleased to 
have been able to work with him. “He 
was autocratic In many ways, lie 
insisted on getting his way and he 
could be difficult. 

“He liked civil servants - though 
not all of them. He lost confidence in 
the secretary to the committee and 
totally excluded him. The man tried 
to write bits of the report as he saw it 
but Robbins didn't like it. So he cut 
him off and his career was blighted. 
He never got promoted after that.” 
In Robbins' own autobiography he 
gives curiously little space lo his 
report, as though he didn’t rate the 


achievement that highly himself, at 
least in the context uf his other work 
us economist or Government adviser. 

According to Carswell: “I think lie 
was disappointed In the uutcomc. lie 
was tou wide-eyed. lie thought you 
could do all or this with public money 
on a very big scale and it would he all 
right. Some people did sec or Tear 
that the relationship between the 
state and the universities in the new 
world could not be quite the same.*' 

Robbins was disappointed, says 
Carswell, that his idea of two minis- 
tries was not adopted (a ministry of 
arts and science coupled to an over- 
arching Higher Education Grants 
Commission, with an education de- 
partment dealing with schools and 
further education). 

He hoped too that after the report 
he would be consulted and advise on 
ils Implementation, but this never 
happened. Much later, says Cars- 
well, from 1973 onwards, Robbins 
was disappointed in the way the UGC 
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hwulk'il the cuts and brlitvcd money 
stiQiilil have liet-n distributed without 
selectivity ur milking judgements 
nhmit each. 

Reading the iuiuk, one is struck by 
tile suine old problems cn nt inn idly 
cropping up: the need for more 
science and technology .students t‘i 
have heard this griininphone record 
played again and nguln”j hut still not 
enough understanding of l lie rotation 
between schools and higher educa- 
tion, the undermining ni institutional 
nutomuny; the Implications uf stu- 
dent support in u big expansion of 
numbers; and the need lo make 
universities accountable. 

After the Treasury John Carswell 
in came Hie under secretary responsi- 
ble for Ihe universities in the newly 
founded Department of Education 
and Science, and then after an inter- 
val of six years, became secretary to 
the UGC. 

lie is also a minor historian, with 
several books, mainly on 17lh cen- 
tury history, lo his credit. One is on 
the Civil Service and one, written In 
I960, hut still acknowledged as Ihe 
best un the subject, is on the South 
Sea Bubble. 

lie thinks the UGC is moving Into 
uncharted waters by seeking forma la 
fti tiding. It should not get into Ihe 
position uf financing s|veciflc initia- 
tives at particular unvlcrsltles, u 
development which was not foreseen. 
The UGC Is there to finance institu- 
tions not subjects, he soys. 

“The Robbins approach is an Im- 
mense preoccupation with Institu- 
tional shapes and a neglect of the 
substance. A university Is like a jug 
you pour things into." 

On the question of accountability, 
he says he tried, from Ihe middle 
1960s on, to get universities to set up 
their own efficiency studies. “But aO 
the jarratts in the world wiU not give 
you the answer to the question of how 
to measure the efficiency of an 
academic. 11 

Carswell still keeps up with events. 
Is writing another book and Is very 
interested in politics. But sometimes, 
he says, he cannot bear to read about 
what Is happening. 
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the achievements of the ccituuft, 
volution. Yielding to the presatt.^ 
chancellor resigned. > 

There is also controversy aboei^ 
role of the one-year-old Open W® 1 
University, modelled on Britt* 
Open University. It was started?! 
nally with a view to providing $»,» 
education opportunities to onW‘ 
citizens, nothmg more. > 

By now, however, there is a art 
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school of mines set here in the heart- 
land of a highly mineralized area that 
has some operational mines." 

For a relatively small college with 
fewer thaa 300 students, Camborne is 
top heavy with research staff. Out of 
about 130 staff, 65 are engaged on 
research activities alone. The 25 or so 
teaching staff in the departments of 
mineral processing, mining and sur- 
veying, engineering and mathematics, 
and geology, all graduated from Brit- 
ish institutions. But they have worked 
all over the world. 

Mr Roger Parker, a metallurgist and 
the vice principal, says most teaching 
staff are engaged in research mostly 
directly related to industrial problems. 
Consultancy work is particularly en- 
couraged. r, We’re very keen on our 
staff making contact worldwide. It 
keeps them in contact with current 
practices," he said. 

Mr Parker's own recent experience 
is typical. During a six month sabbatic- 
al last year he spent twp months in a tin 
smelter in Malaysia, where he was 
asked to look into certain problems. 

“This has given rise to some new 
research for myself and I have now got 
a PhD student working on a tin 
smelting problem which is partly 
funded by the company I worked for 


Fifteen years later the project 
attracts £3» million annually under 
the Department of Energy’s renew- 
able energy research and development 
programme. Based in a disused granite 
quarry, it employs about 20 scientists 
and 50 support staff and Is one of the 
two foremost hot rock research prog- 
rammes in the world - the other is in 
New Mexico. 

It has been a painstaking engineer- 
ing process, beset with problems. Wa- 
ter is pumped down deep wells, only 
eight and a half inches in diameter, 
drilled one and a half miles below the 
earth’s surface. The rock’s natural heat 
raised the water to boiling point and it 
then rises to tanks on the surface. 

The next stage will involve drilling 
down four and a half miles, where the 
temperatures are 220°C, providing the 
Government renews its contract in 
September. 

So far the team has failed to get 
reassurance about future funding from 
the Department of Energy. So there’s 
a danger Britain could lose the whole 
project to the United States. 

Also unioue to the Camborne 
School of Mines is its own tin mine, 
only three miles from the campus. All 
undergraduates on both the mining 
engineering and the mineral process 
engineering degree courses attend a 
two-week induction course there, 
where they are introduced to an under- 
ground working environment, learn to 
handle mining equipment and are 
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Students survey in Camborne's own mine at Great Condurrow. 


Certainly Camborne seems to 
attract young men who are extrovert, 
boisterous and exceptionally keen on 
sport, especially rugby. ■‘There’s an 
elc 
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ndoubtedly the jewel In the 
school's research log is its renowned 
“hot rocks” or geothermal project. 
The whole thing began when Dr Tony 
Batchelor, the project director, de- 
cided to look at the problem of high 
temperatures undergropqd, particu- 
larly in tin mining. He then began 
exploring the possibility of exploiting 
this natural heat as a form of alterna- 
tive i energy for Space beating and 
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mining equipment 
taught blasting methods. 

Dr Anthony Brooks, a senior lectur- 
er in the mining department and 
manager of the mine, said: “It's an 
underground laboratory really, and it's 
invaluable. If 1 want to spend an 
afternoon teaching students about 
blasting and use or explosives I can 
bring them tq realistic surroundings.” 
As well as the two undergraduate 



postgraduate diploma in mineral tech- 
nology. 

Except on the MSc course, women 
are notable by their absence, although 
the school actively encourages them, 
There have only ever been two women 
undergraduates and one was awarded 
the gold medal for the best student in 
her year:'*:” h vim; #n. ■•.u j <■ 


cment of indestructabilily about our 
students,” said one member of staff, 
who also remarked on the absence of 
petty vandalism or graffiti. The stu- 
dents’ union is not affiliated to the 
National Union of Students. 

Any determined Camborne student 
will find a Job on graduating - the 
demand for minerals engineers is still 
buoyant all over the world. About half 
of new graduates go straight to work in 
this country, increasingly In civil, pet- 
roleum and production engineering 
and in quarrying and underground 
construction work. 

Yet applications are down - by 
much as 25 percent. Mr Howard Ho, , 
the school registrar, says it is regarding 
this year as on aberration. But he does 
blame a combination of factors. 

The Government’s foreign student 
fees policy lias caused the proportion 
at Camborne to drop from one third to 
only about 5 or 6 per cent. The extra 
•' money made available to universities - 


to switch students to science and 
technology has also had an effect. 

Although the school recruits 
nationally, it does not belong to 
UCCA, the universities’ clearing 
house, or to PCAS, the polytechnic 
equivalent. 

But the college is also nware of what 
it calls the "ScargiN factor”. “The 
general perception of mining over the 
last few years has not been helped by 
its media presentation,” said Mr Hoy. 
“In particular it has not been seen in a 
good light since the coal strike.” 

The current world tin glut and the 
suspension of trading on the London 
Metal Exchange has also led to some 


ns 
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speculation about how this will affect 
the school’s future. But although 6,000 
jabs in Cornwall depend on the out- 


come of the tin crisis, college staff are 
not too worried. 

The closure of Cornwall’s tin mines 
could have a serious effect on the 
college's morale, according to Dr Ro- 
ger Parker. "But I am sure we would 
continue - we would just hnve to 
change certain emphases^ he said; 
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K\ery new research institute is a 
uia nf experiment, and like any ex- 
periment It may not work. The 
Medical Research Council s v * rt Jfet 
on its cosily experiment with the 
Clinical Research Centre ut Harrow, 
only 15 years old. Is that it has not 
worked well, and there Is little pros- 
pect of Improvement. 

When the CRC was opened in 
1970, It was a bold venture which 


Prescription for disaster.' 

__ A disappointment .he perceived 


- disappointment at the perceived 

Jon Turney on the parlous f ur ' h ^e“L ™i«nuer,d 

health Of a costly that t he centre has been unsuccessful 

experiment in clinical in making itself known uui thus 

«.!, establishing Itself as a mqjor force in 

research - clinical research in the United King- 


When me Z * — clinical researen m toe uimcu *w»b- 

1970. It was a bold venture which , thp I’RC Hnm . the whole does not appear to 
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for advancing clinical research - 
work with disease sufferers rather 
than basic biology. The £10 million a 
year centre was designed as an 
Integral part of a new NHS hospital at 
Northwlck Park, following a deliber- 
ate decision to link It with a district 
general hospital dealing with the 
most common diseases, instead of a 
specialist teaching hospital. 

But the review of the centre pub- 
lished by the MRC earlier this month 
questions both the CRC model, and 
its application ul Northwlck Park. 
The review, led by the former direc- 
tor or the Imperial Cnncer Research 
Fund, Sir Michael Stoker, says the 
Clinical Research Centre should be 
merged with the Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School at Hammersmith -to 
create a single national cenlre for 
clinical work. ■ 

If (he recommendations are car- 
ried through they will mean a com- 
plete reorganization of the Medical 
Research Council's three largest cen- 
tres. Aside from the CRC Itself and 
the Hammersmith School - which Is 
part of London University but sup- 
ported by the MRC to the tune of £6.3 
million a year - Stoker's group want 
to include parts of the National 
Institute for Medical Research In any 
new centre. This Is to bring a strong 
basic science element Into the prop- 
osed clinical complex. 

The complexity and cost of follow- 


took 10 years to set up after the 
formal go-ahead in 1969, and that 
only Involved the health service 
administration, llie council and the 
Departmeni of Health. The new 
merger would Involve the university 
authorities as well. And there must 
he serious doubt over the MKL s 
ability to And the capital for the 
merger quickly. In the meantime, the 
450-odd stafT at the CRC work on 
knowing Stoker's final word is that If 
the merger proves impossible, the 
centre’s research teams should he 
dispersed to universities. 

The Judgement Is worrying be- 
cause It may not be within the MRC s 
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be as great as the sum of Its parts. 

Booth's response Is that a reported 
perception Is no substitute for o 
proper examination, especially when 
the perception Is based on hearsay 
rather than direct experience. He 
says he has never had a visit from a 
clinical professor In a UK medical 
school - “the clinical academic com- 
munity in this country has been 
singularly uninterested In the centre- 
. . . most academics prefer the 
medieval frontages of Oxbridge". 

On the other hand, ir the 
academics don’t know where North- 
wfck Park is and don’t want to find 
out, £10 million a year is a lot to 
spend on an isolated institution simp- 

.■ . a A. A. HMnlllflkAOO 


Dower to bring about the proposed spend on an isolated institution simp- 

merser - but It could run down the ly to combat traditional prejudices. 
CR<? much more easily. If that is the And this Is onl ine of the structural 
outcome. It la bound to face strong problems affecting the LKC. 
opposition from the centre’s out- The council s review poinls out 
uppuauw- r i h>-ininnh<>r (hot the renreanlzatlon of the Natton- 


sp^n dheclor. Sir Christopher 
Booth, who Stoker recognizes as one 
or the most eloquent advocates or 

clinical research. 

Sir Christopher has to contend 
with a widespread feeling that the 
CRC has not ftilfllled its promise 
and, perhaps, with a bias against 
clinical work among biologists who 
are more at home at the bench than 
the bedside. Stoker’s report stresses 
that his committee was not asked to 
evaluate the CRC’s research output 
In detail, bul it offers a harsh overall 
Assessment. “We have to admit to 
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that the reorganization of the Nation- 
al Health Service In 1974 prevented 
creation of a board of governors for 
Northwlck Park Hospital with direct 
links with the DHSS, ns originally 
envisaged. And the regional health 
authority, while anxious to keep the 
research centre on its patch, has not 
taken much Interest In its develop- 
ment. , 

Al the same time, the MRC em- 
ployees and health service doctors on 
the Northwick Park site have grown 
into two separate communities. The 
original plans provided for split 


appointments, bul few of these now 
exist and staff appear to focus either 
on patient care or research. Accord- 
ing to Stoker’s group ‘‘the symbiotic 
relationship of MRC and NHS staff 
which we understand to have been a 
real feature of the early days seems 
largely to have disappeared". 

Indeed, symbiosis seems to have 
given way to rivalry. The report 
records that the council is not happy 
with the director’s weak influence on 
NHS appointments at Northwlck 
Park, and that for their part medical 
staff want more say in development 
of the CRC’s research. The MRC 
also disapproves of the increase in 
private practice among consultants, 
which the council holds Is generally 
incompatible with serious cUnical 
research. 

Some of these problems are ende- 
mic to clinical research, as Stoker 
recognizes. Financial pressures and 
the need to combine two kinds of 
training are powerful disincentives to 
a clinical research career anywhere 
In Britain in the 1980s. But the CRC 
Is again handicapped in attracting 
new recruits by its lack of connection 
with postgraduate medical training. 

The review draws a number of 
unfavourable comparisons with the 
Royal Postgraduate Medical School, 
the council's other main clinical 
centre. The RPMS Is said ot have 
well-integrated clinical and academic 
staffs, to be successful al attracting 
bright young doctors, and has a wide 
range of medical specialisms which 
can be used as a base for clinical 
research. The recommendation that 
the council consider a merger looks 
like a proposal to concentrate all the 
work at Hammersmith - for example 


the review says the new centre a!} ■ 
have a university base with 
graduate teaching commllraeni.Th 
condition is probably Irapo&slbic ti i 
fulfil at Northwlck Park. 

Stoker’s report stresses the gnu,; 
was not asked to test the fcasMhjd 
any recommendation. In parlkeb 
the call for moving parts of g, 
National Institute for Medical hi 
search to the new integrated dinks, 
centre is a counsel of perfection. TV 
NIMR has a new director rant 
installed, and the institute has bn, 
major site for investment, ntil 
would be wasted if any transfer vy 

ahead. . _ . 

But the review is firm about & 
need to shift from the CRC. An 4k 
means a move away from a modd< 
clinical research linked directly tst 
most common diseases, most oil 
encountered in an ordinary distd 
hospital. The CRC philosophy! 
been to build research around « 
afflictions weighing most hearty t 


Return of the 

magnificent seven 

John Perlman looks at the fellowship 
scheme designed to bring women 
scientists and engineers back into the 
research fold 
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After five posts in the physics depart- tc 
ment at the University of Surrey fell & 
vacant, and not a single woman ap- 
plied far them, Professor Daphne J 
Jackson, head of the department set c 

out to find the answer. 

Two years later , seven women scien- 
tists and engineers are returning to 
university after lengthy career breaks, 

SKirss 

and physics ahead of them. 

They are the first recipients of 
fellowships, funded by the private 
sector, which will enable them to carry 
out advanced research and compete 
for pennanent academic posts. 

“Women who have taken career 
breaks because of family commitments 
have the qualifications for top jobs, 
but they nave lost touch with re- 
search." says Professor Jackson, pre- 
sently Dean of Science at Surrey, and 
driving force behind the scheme. 
“That is where the biggest weakness in 
their CV lies.” . 

In 1979, only 15 percent of universi- 
ty lectureships in all disciplines were 
held by women, and the figures for 
science and engin eering were lower . In 
1983, women took 8 per cent of the 
first round of “new blood” posts- 3 per 
cent in engineering, 8 in physical 
science and none in information tcch- 


to women between 27 and 45, ft faat lt 
gives returners from a career break die 
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Ooen University s women in technolo- 
&y scheme are a lifeline. “But you can i 
do research by post." . 

The fellows will be paid a part-time, 
salary, while they receive training m 
recent research techniques, and then 
embark on a research project of their 
own. They may do a short course in 
teaching methods and act as tutore in 
the university. They will not register 
for higher degrees, but will be encour- 
aged to complete the requirements for 
membership of professional institu- 
tions. “The intention is to be flexible, 
to fit the fellowship to the woman, 
says Professor Jackson. , 

Mrs Elizabeth Hogger had applied 
for a full-time research post at Surrey 
before she heard about the returners 
scheme. Had she got it she would have 
faced the difficult task of accommodat- 
ing a strong interest in expert compu- 
ter systems, and the needs of her two 
i children, aged four and 18 months. 
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tbe population - from allergy c 
arthritis to schizophrenia d 
venereal disease. Stoker's np 
argues that tying decisions ibi 
research priorities to the Incldwi 
different diseases docs not medit 
the pattern of scientific ail Yaw 
But IT the diseases targeledli 
attack are selected on sckzafi 
grounds, the rationale for a linkiii 
a district hospital goes. 

The conclusions reached from 6 
council's discussion of Stoker's ft 
port will shape the MRC’s cMJ 
research effort well Into the irt 
century. But It already looks as If Hi 
CRC's future role will be mud 
reduced, if It survives at all. Jfc 
ex periment may soon be over. 

Clinical Research Centre Comititt- 
Report to the Medical Rtsf&vA Cm 
cil. MRC, 20 Park CmttHt, Lertdn ■ 
WIN 4AL. v - 
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scheme has conic from IMP; • 
sector, much of it j 

Lcvcrhulntc Trust. The In®**; 
Physics, British Gas, Bntid' jg 
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and oi her companies have m*j.Y 
tions. “It is extremely long-ap. 
industry to support a 
bringing people back inl° 1 tf ‘i 
tics, says Professor J«*J J 1 . 

Dr John Brown, directoro^,, 

ty liaison at GEC said even % . 
fellows were likely tc 
academics, industry wouM»|/ 
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Peter Aspden 
talks to Robert 
Rhodes James 
about his refusal 
to ‘defend the 
indefensible’ 

Liaison: (iwi/iO: Combination and 
co-operation of allied forces or arms of 
the same force. Hence liaison officer. 
One needs look no further than the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary to 
understand how Robert Rhodes 
James, MP for Cambridge and as 
well-informed a commentator on high- 
er education as any in Westminster, 
became one of the less-publicized 
refugees from Mrs Thatcher’s be- 
leaguered team of spokesmen just 
before Christmas. 

His resignation as the Government s 
higher education liaison officer - a 
Prime Ministerial appointment - hard- 
ly came as a surprise; the two subjects 
which have preoccupied most of his 
life, the Conservative party and scho- 
larship, have been neither combining 
nor co-operating in recent years, and 
not many observers would today de- 
scribe the two spheres as allied forces. 

As far as resignations go, Mr 
Rhodes James’s fateful act Bore no 
trace of the impetuous melodrama or 
embarrassed shuffling of more recent 
examples. Neither, naturally, did it 
make as good copy, although it did 
merit a front page piece in - signifi- 
cantly - the Daily Telegraph. He 
sternly made dear to tbe Pnme Minis- 
ter that he could no longer support the 
Government’s policies on higher 
education, to “defend the inde- 
fensible". 

The final straw was the 2 per cent 
increase in the student grant which, in 
tandem with the abolition of the loan 
review and the annual 2 per cent out in 
university funding, made his position 
un possible. “It became clear that my 

w^?oTm^ in y otaIly ignored - fl ndl 
J! prepared to tQ Ur the country 
defending something I didn’t believe 

Phrase ‘T "i*’ in classic 

pnrase, do much more eood to tiu» 
cause from the outside" 8 the 

comSf h^h 0 ^ 008 Abridge 



Robert Rhodes James, MP for Cambridge 

Officer who made a 
tactical withdrawal 


EMi^vr had applied Professor Jackson: “A shocking waste of highly skilled people" 

ull-tlmc researen post at Surrey ,, u , r i ae »hn enh-nw nmomupc will hp ni 


them bad PhDs, a further 15 per cent 
had masters’ degrees and more than 
unc-third hod experience in industry. 

“This represents a shockingwoste of 
highly skilled people says Professor 
Jackson, the first and still the only 
woman professor of physics in the UK. 
She points out. that the age range for. 
new blood candidates, 27-35, is the 
wont passible time for women with 
children. “Wo do heed young people, 
but there should be another route for 
older women.” , 

What is “new and necessary” about 
; her fellowship .saberaeV which is- open 


cimuicii, flpvu ikju i — vr. 

“I had tried to get a part-time job in 
this field . but companies’ interest dimi- 
nished when 1 said ‘three day week’. 
They are missing out on good people. 

Mrs Hogger has two degrees, re- 
search experience in computer control 
and experience as a programmer. She 
will be doing research into expert 
systems at Surrey, a field which 
“scarcely existed" when she left full- 
time study. 

Dr Elizabeth Johnson graduated 
with a PhD in physics From the Uni- 
versity of Manchester in 1961, then 
worked as a research associate, an A 
level teacher, a temporaiy lecturer, a 
writer of journal abstracts, and latterly 
a supervisor of post-graduate research. 

“If you want to do research yourself, 
you nave to be able to apply for 
contracts, to have a research prog- 
• , r imme -and have students work ,wim 


you,” she says, “if you don’t know 
whether you will be there the next 
year, it’s hard to do that." Dr Johnson 
will be doing research into information 
technology in physics at Imperial Col- 

C ^omen who have been awarded 
fellowships will not be the only people 
to benefit from the scheme. Professor 
Jackson has put some applicants in 
touch with university departments and 

him Koirp nnf inkc nc a result Chp hac 


who trained in fields that no longer 
flourish, like particle physics and 
astronomy. “I have been operating as a 
one-person employment scheme, she 
says. 

But what gratifies her most is that 
other women in similar positions are 
taking heart, and are starting to en- 
quire about returns from career breaks 
tor themselves. 'The biggest problem 
we faced was making contact with 
women, many of whom have lost 
contact with their fields.” 

She believes the information and 
ideas gathered and the, con tacts made 


as the scheme progresses will be of use 
to other women on career breaks and 
others, like companies who are trying 
to get them to return. The returners 
scheme could also strengthen other 
initiatives to involve women in en- 
gineering and science, particularly the 
women into science and engineering 
campaign in schools. 

The Women’s Engineering Society 
and others have said women academics 
arc needed on courses where female 
students arc in a small minority. Pro- 
fessor Jackson believes they can influ- 
ence the teaching style and course 
content to make courses fairer and 
more interesting for women. “And it is 
nice for them to know they can tulk to a 
woman,” she says. 

Professor Jackson hesitates to use 
the words “role model” - “I am nol 
saying to women students they should 
be like me . But at least they can see it is 
possible for a woman to become a 
professor, to get through the system.” 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council has modified its regula- 
tions and now explicitly, allows part- 
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education. He laments thc fact that our 
competitors produce more scientists, 
but we can ao just as well providing 
there is Government support. 

“He has not really fought his corner 
against the Treasury- at one education 
committee meeting, he was asked 
directly if he was the Education Secret- 
ary or Chancellor of thc Exchequer. 
I’m afraid thc last talk I had with Keith 
before I resigned confirmed all my 
fears. All he wanted to talk about was 
money, and the gulf in attitudes had 
become unbridgeable.” 

Endless discussions behind the 
scenes, deep thinking and an unshak- 
able faith in the power of rational 
debate, Mr Rhodes James is some- 


thing of an anachronism in today’s 
politics. He talks openly of liis good 
friends in the other political parties, 


and records with sorrow that Con- 
servative selection committees are 
plumping for “PR men and accoun- 
tants* to fight their constituency bat- 
tles. 

Higher education should 
be a period of joy , of 
intellectual opening. You 
can*t just keep talking 
about money. 


He is convinced that the public 
disaffection for the intellectual life is 
rooted in the popular image of the 
1960s - “excessive disillusionment fol- 
lowing excessive euphoria.” Not that 
.here was anytliing intrinsically wrong 
with long hair, yourhful flirtations with 
Maoism and demonstrations, but the 
too-rapid expansion led to a gross 
deterioration of quality of students and 
staff. 

“That has now undoubtedly been 
resolved, but some of the hostility 
unfortunately remains.” Even in Cam- 
bridge, he observes, people remain 
sceptical of the university’s role in the 
community. “And this is somewhere 
where the university has led to fantas- 
tic prosperity in the city. Nine yean 
ago, the science park consisted oi one 
building employing 400 people. Now it 
is 40 companies employing more than 

1,600." I 

From his position behind the scenes, 
Mr Rhodes James now believes he can 
concentrate on issues which are begin- 
ning to make an impact on the public, 
such as tbe brain drain (“When a 
reporter in Fleet Street earns twice as 
much as a lecturers in plasma physics, 
we are in trouble”) and liaison with 
Industry. 


Commons debates on higher educa- 
tion, a subject he thinks should be at 
tbe top of the national agenda, are 


“We need to keep posing the ques- 
tion, ‘what is higher education for?’, 
even though there may be many 


hlmseiF jJ er ® roo ke, he says, found 
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frequently “awful and empty". “It is 
immensely depressing. There are so 
few people who have actually had the 
experience and know what Ir is all 
about. Anyone can make a speech, but 
you have to care about it. ,f 

Logic and cool discourse is also the 
key to the universities winning their 
case, he believes, describing last year’s 
treatment of Mrs Thatcher by her old 
university as "disastrous”. “To say that 
didn’t help the case is understating the 
matter. Margaret was much more 
upset than she let on. It was a petty, 
churUsh gesture." 

Despite his dissidence, there are 
naturally many points of agreement 
between Government policy and his 
own position. Devoted historian as he 
is, he was firmly in favour of the 1981 
shift in emphasis towards the sciences - 
and he also claims the support of most 
vice chancellors at the time. “In public 
they constantly criticized the cuts and 


answers, and some of them might be 
very painful. You have to keep asking, 
but you can only do so in the context of 
a good atmosphere, not mutual suspi- 
cion. When Keith keeps talking of a 
'privileged elite*, I say 'No - you have 
taken away all the privileges.” 
“Higher education should be a 

? :rioa of joy, of intellectual opening. 

ou can’t just keep talking about 
money." 

Even when speaking of thc last, 
turbulent 18 months, Mr Rhodes 
James manages to sound optimistic 
about the future. Politically, he be- 
lieves the Westland affair represents a 
watershed, which will lead to more 
consensus in Cabinet and less slavish 
devotion to spending cuts. 


in the last of our series on south-east 
Asia, C. W. Watson looks at the 
changes taking place in Indonesia 

Islands on course for 
a new world of learning 


Ironically, that surge of hope comes 
at a lime when his Cambridge sent has 
been threatened by the announcement 
that Shirley Williams is to contest the 
constituency for the Alliance. The next 
election will surely see the PR men and 
accountants of the Social Democrat 
Party out in force, while Mr Rhodes 


n, but privately their only criticism James fights his characteristically I 

that wei hadn't 1 gorffl'fw^nofrgn. ” ' ■gflod-huWoUfe'd oatnpalgiV- - ■! 


Higher education in Indonesia Is 
going through a much publicized and 
dramatic overhaul al the moment. 
For Indonesians themselves, the most 
visible aspects of this are the 
thousands of high school leavers, 
512,000 this year, seeking 90,000 
places in government establishments 
of tertiary education. 

There has always been pressure on 
these places but the population pro- 
file of Indonesian (around 170 mil- 
lion) is such 11 has now reached 
staggering proportions and parents, 
even more acutely uware than In Hie 
past of the Importance of a degree fur 
the futures of their children, are 
heavily preoccupied by the quest Ion 
of how their children can obtain 
university entrance. For foreign in- 
stitutions nf higher learning, anxious 
to boost their revenues, the prospect 
of Indonesians looking overseas for 
the higher education which they have 
difficulty In obtaining at home offers 
a welcome potential source of In- 
come. 


Al the moment there are 43 slate 
universities and teacher training col- 
leges In Indonesia and 360 private 
establishments (but of the latter not 
more than about 20 are reckoned to 
be of an acceptably high standard). 
Of these the Government recognizes 
10 universities as being centres of 
excellence, all except one located on 
thc Island of Java where 75 per cent 
of the population lives. This uneven 
distribution of the major Institutions 
within the country has already 
aroused murmurs of dissatisfaction, 
and the Government has attempted 
to Improve the quality of education In 
the outer provinces with an eye to 
improving regional infrastructures 
os much as to providing better educa- 
tional opportunities. But It b general- 
ly felt that so tor the Improvements 
have nol had much tangible Impact. 

The problem of Improving the 
quality of higher education cannot be 
solved without taking into considera- 
tion the quality of education at 
secondary level. This has been made ■ 
abundantly dear to the ministry of 
education ever since an attempt was 
made to introduce standard universi- 
ty entrance examinations in 1979. 
The Idea then was to establish a new 
system, under which the 10 centres of 
excellence administered a Joint entr- 
ance exam comprising a set of multi- 
ple choice question exams. A second 
route offered automatic places to 
selected candidates who had done 
well In their final two years of 
secondary school and the advantage 
of both systems was the attempt to 
control entrance according to meri- 
tocratic criteria and avoid the cor- 
ruption and favouritism which had 
become so Ingrained and which had 
marred the previous system. 

The new system, however, threw 
up its own problems. In the first place 
thc new exams could not be properly 
administered and the ministry of 
education was faced with thousands 
of students crammed together in one 
of the large sports stadiums in Jakar- 
ta trying to do the exams under near 
Impossible conditions. Second, the 
multiple choice method iff examina- 
tion, designed to facilitate marking 
and processing by computer, led to 
ludicrous results. 

This was particularly the case In 
language papers, English and In- 
donesian, where the exam questions 
for the most part did not lest lan- 
guage competence, but the know- 
ledge of obscure farms of syntax and 
literary criticism for which high 
school students were totally unpre- 
pared. ■ 

The other mqjor drawback was 
that the new system still favoured 
wealthy candidates from the large 
towns of Java where private tuition 
facilities w«*e available, and where j 


most of the better secondary schools 
were located. 

To give tile Government credit it 
has been responsive to many of the 
criticisms. This year some Innova- 
tions were introduced In to the system 
of examining, such as a national 
examination Tor secondary school 
leavers, bul results were mixed. In 
general, the feeling among ministry 
officials Is that, despite teething 
problems, this new examination Is 
the right way forward, and It is hoped 
that it will eventually replace, at least 
In part, thc need for the other exams. 

After 1950 when the Dutch recog- 
uized the Independence of Indonesia, 
the new republican government In- 
troduced an educational system 
copied from thc Dutch. This meant 
Ihut thc university degree was split 
Into two parts, a Sarjana Muda 
degree course lasting three years, 
followed by a two-year Sarjana 
course on the successful completion 
of which a graduate was awarded the 
title of Doctorandus. For all Intents 
and purposes It was the Sarjana 
which was considered the terminal 
degree which was necessary for 
advancement In the professions and 
the civil service. 

Since exams could be regularly 
retaken and were sometimes post- 
poned for arbitrary reasons. It was 
rare that anyone managed to obtain a 
degree before completing at least 
seven years of tertiary education. 

Under the new system, under- 
graduate and postgraduate degrees 
arc labelled SI, S2 and S3. The SI, 
now considered a terminal degree for 
all except those who wish to pursue 
academic careers. Is a four-year 
Intensive course. The S2 programme 
Is a two-year course leading to a 
masters, and the S3 degree Is a 
doctoral programme comprising 
course work and original research 
followed by the writing of a thesis. 
These innovations in the degree 
structure appear to have been a great 
success In terms of the numbers of 
qualified graduates who have been 
produced. 


As well as reforming the structure 
of universities the Government has 
also set about streamlining the 
teacher training institutions. In the- 
past these institutions awarded de- 
grees In the same way as universities 
and Indeed the best of them, thoso in 
Bandung, Jakarta and Malang for 
exmnple, were considered on a par 
with the mqjor universities. 

The reforms, which took as their 
starting point the crying need for 
thousands of teachers to cope with 
the increasing demand for education 
from the rising numbers of school- 
age children, established teaching 
diploma courses adapted to the diffe- 
rent needs of those who were destined 
to be primary or Junior or senior high 
school teachers. Again this has been a 
welcome restructuring although 
there has been criticism (bat Institu- 
tions which are now property consi- 
dered Institutes of teacher training no 
longer attract the same high quality 
of school leavers as they old tn the 
past. 

Changing the structure of higher 
education Is only a partial solution, 
and It was recognized that It would 
not he effective unless Introduced tn 
conjunction with other new measures 
in the fields of curriculum reform, 
provision of textbooks, and the reor- 
ganization of university administra- 
tion. It is In these areas that the 
problems appear less tractable. In 
the last named, In particular, there 
has been considerable dissatisfac- 
tion, since often the ministry of 
education has Interpreted the reorga- 
nization of university administration 
to mean more centralization and this 
has led to the kiss of what little 
j autonomy still remained. ;■ 
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South Africa in crisis 

Casualties of the 
state of emergency 


by Christopher Forsyth 


Only tlie most uncritical and isolated 
uf South Africa’s universities have 


escaped disruption since the slate or 
emergency was declared on July 22 last 
year. The boycotting of lectures and 
disruption of examinations were mild 
symptoms of unresr. Worse was the 
campus violence as police and troops 
sought to break up protest meetings 
amf students responded with stones 
and, sometimes, petrol bombs. 

South Africa’s 20 or so universities 
do not, of course, conform to a single 
pattern. There arc the “open” univer- 
sities, well-established English lan- 
guage universities in the major cities. 
They are autonomous in the sense that 
a majority of the members of their 


governing councils are not nominated 
hy the government hut are drawn from 
the staff of the university, its alumni or 


some other non-government bodies. 

* raditioiialfy these universities have 


i raoiMoimijy tnese universities have 
been liberal. They hiive m temp ted to 
implement the principle that race 
should play no part in education 
policies. They have generally adopted 


admission policies in which nil qual- 
ified candidates were admitted wjthoul 


regard to race. This has not always 
been lawful, in 1950. for instance, 
legislation was passed time denied 
these universities the right to admit 
black students save when the appropri- 
ate government minister had issued n 
permit. 

In practical terms this restriction no 
longer exists. Although the govern- 
ment retains the power to impose 
racial quotas on universities by decree, 
such quotas have not been imposed, 
and in ail faculties at the open universi- 
ties there is now no legal restriction on 
the admission of students of any race. 
Nonetheless, most students at these 
universities ore white although there 
are substantial black minorities. 

AH the open universities, viz the 
university of Witwatcrsrnnd, the Uni- 
vcrsjty of Cape Town, the University 
of Natal and Rhodes University, arc 
attempting to redress this imbalance 
by various schemes to ensure that 
students are not deprived of access to 


varsity of PoTchcfstrunm will find lot) 
hlack undergraduates wht> wish lo 
J study a t the university in circumstances 
c in which they arc so plainly unwei- 
' come. Bur once we glance at the' 
| universities especially established for 
the blacks tin's become less of a puzzle. 

I The crucial point about the “black", 
ethnic, nr "bush” colleges is that they 
are not autonomous. The majority of 
their governing bodies consists uf 
nominees in one form or another of the 
South African government. 

The establishment of these institu- 
tions is an integral pa rtof the apartheid 
scheme. Blacks were to he denied 
access to the open universities but they 
could be educated separately at their 
"own" institutions. Tne University of 
Fort Hare is the premier bush college, 
chiefly because it has a history and a 
legitimacy that antedates apartheid. It 
was founded in 1916 as the University 
College of Fort Hare and was an 
important tertiary educational institu- 
tion for many yours drawing students 
from all Africa. It numbers Nelson 
Mandela, Gaixha Biitclczi and Robert 
Mugabe among its alumni. In 1959, 
however, lit riic same time as racial 
exclusiveness wits being impused upon 
open universities, Icgisliuion stripped 
F-urt Hare of its autonomy and it too 
become little more than a tool of the 
South African govern mem. 

Although considerable capital sums 
fiave been spent on the development of 
these universities hy Hie Smith African 


The University 
of Cape Town: 
attempts were 
made to reduce 
the police 
presence and 
avoid scenes of 
violence 
(opposite) 



of its students - was built from semi 
in the mid- 1960s on the bleak » i 


inhospitable “Cape flats” outside(£ i 
Town. This was where most '• 


coloured population had been an/: 


but IJWT acceded. 

•Iliih difference is likely to grow as 
the new rector-designate Professor 
Jakes ficnvel takes over. I le is due to 
•-L,. ,in Ins position at the end of I9H(» 


others signed this commitment, the 
preuse fruits of which ;nv 


after being ejected by the Group Ari'i 
Act from their traditional homesick 


take up Ins position at me enu ni two 
bin may well do m « earlier, (ierwel is :t 


tiiieleur hut exchange piiiL>r.imines for 
students and staff as well ns funds to 
rruvtdesmtpyrt for needy students ..r 


centre and in the established subsuH i 
of Cape Town. Dissent has frequent, 1 
been repressed by the police force 
and in ! 985 there was a long boycott '■ 


mail likely to build up even more 

rapprochement with tlie student body. 

YW of l'l children of a farm labour- 
er in the Karroo was one of the first 


classes and frequent disruption b 
protests, demonstrations andcoucOT. 


protests, demonstrations and CQDC07- 
itnnt violence. 

Although this presents a picture i 
serious disruption, the image of UH'C 
is in the process of changing. H* 
students are just as radical as those, b 
instance, at the University of Re 
Hare, but there is a distinct differem 
in their relationship with the admins'- 


students at UWC’ in l%5. He mole his 
first degrees there and went on to the 
Vriie Imivcisircit in Brussels where he 
wrote a doctorate on apartheid and 


research funds fur Muff arc the m „,, 
"bvious ways m which flush mild he 
pul on the bmies. 

The meeting in New York at which 
ihe American universities made this 
ci mi mil i lie nt was addressed hy i.mli 
the principal of UCT and the rector 
designate of UWC and naturally both 
these universities expect in benefit 


. ■ literature. He returned to South Afruti greatly from this development. T.> 

“ nd in duc c ?^ ,0t ’ k l M? C ,: " r ° f qualify fur such aid the universities are 
ninnS Afrikaans at y W c . likely tc, have to commit themselves 


His attitude to his task is very 
different from that of the typical bush 
college rector, as this extract from n 
speech made in August shows: 

“1 do not wish to spend emotional 


tration of the university. Tlie prate' and intellectual energy arguing the fact 
rector. Dr Richard Van der Ross,(ihc of our society being in transition or the 


first coloured rector) had a career is nature and length of that transition 


moderate coloured politics stretchrai period. What seems to my observation 
back to before the commencement d to be beyond argument is that the 





oacK to Detore the commencementd to be beyonu arguim-w » ;>«««■ 
the apartheid era in 1948. Hess senlcr-cofonial dominated social order 
involved in the opposition to its- (in its latter stages manifested as 
removal of coloureds from the cob' apartheid! faces its terminal crisis. Wc 
mon voters* roll in the 1950s. Hi could us an educational establishment 
opposition to apartheid is unqu&‘ ... either be oppositional to the 
'honed and determined. It was surwi historical movement of our society or a 
ing that so obvious an opponent ^facilitating ngent for it while at the 
apartheid should be offered there same lime retaining what is essential to 


publicly In a statement calling for a 
noil-racial democratic South Africa, 
non-discrimination on racial grounds 
in the selection of students and the 
appointment of staff and calling for the 
lifting of the state of emergency and 
the “rupid and unambiguous introduc- 
tion of reforms.” 

When this initiative is set against the 
brouhaha surrounding the banning of 
South African academics front attend- 
ing the World Archaeological Con- 

(tfPCC il ic nol I* i 


gress it is not difficult to judge which 
action is more likely to facilitate the 
emergence of the new “South Africa in 
the making” at those universities at 
which the struggle to end apartheid is 
being waged. 


torshipin 1975 and even more suipfti our definition of university 


women and even children, the use of 
excessive force by those seeking to 
maintain order, indemnity for agents 


of tlie state who do wrong and further 
restrictions on rights anti liberties. 


The disruption of the universities, 
however, Ims gone much further than 
impelling the administration to make 
rattier mure outspoken criticisms of 


ing that he should accept it. But he (Si 
and that has hud considerable 
sequences for UWC. 

But if UWC was born as the childol 
apartheid, rejected and despised br 
the coloureds, this has changed duri» ‘ 
Ihe tenure of Van der Ross. The 1 
university now has a substantial prop- 
ortion of coloured staff, a much larasr 1 
numlnrr of students, far better faciiittu 


government so they often lime grund 
modern buildings and other facilities. 


these universities face a fundamental 
problem: the vast political gulf that 
inevitably separates the university and 
its administration from its students. 


The students are frequently the best 
educated and most politically aware 
group in the black population. Inevit- 
ably, therefore, they are radically 
opposed to the South African govern- 
ment and the very existence of the 
university at which they are students. 

Their only form of non-violent poli- 
tical expression is to boycott lectures 
and this is frequently resorted to. 
Almost invariably the university re- 
sponds in n forceful, highhanded and 


“This entire scene benrs grim testi- 
mony to the fruits of ihe policy of 
apartheid ;nnl of the need for rapid and 
sweeping change. Universities gener- 
ally have hitherto tended to take mi 
official position only on matters time 
bear directly and narrowly upon their 
nature and function. The University of 
the Wilwatersrand has a record of 
resistance to academic apartheid and 
lo the denial of civil liberties. Its deep 
concern over the present impasse in 
the affairs of our land demands that it 
now spenk out on the broader issues 
that affect South Africa as a whole, 
Not only is it morally obliged lo protest 
nt gross in justice, hut a failure to speak 
at this time could wrongly be taken to 


rather mure outspoken criticisms of 
the government than in the past. The 
intrusion of the police on to the 
campuses of the open universities and 
the force tlint they have used has also 
gone beyond what has happened in the 


and buildings than in 1975 but. mast 
important of all, the credibility of (be 


“1 suggest that we (ie UWC) have 
the best chance of all South African 
universities of being the latter if we are 
prepared to make the decision now. 
Our primary constituency - our stu- 
dents- provide us with that opportun- 
ity if we are prepared to see their 
current interpretation of ‘student- 
.hood’ as a positive signal rather than 
an encumberment on our academic 


The author is a fellow uf Robinson 
College, Cumbritfge. 





Britain’s legacy and the drift into chaos 


H'c police have been on to the 
UC T rumpus in the past and beating of 


institution among students and lir 
coloured community generally hai 
been established. 

At UWC, unlike most of the other 
bush colleges, the pohtkaBy aware 
students do not sec the univerut^ as an 


task. They represent in their admitted- 
ly intellectually ‘immature’ way South 
Africa in the making rather than South 


by Bruce Collins 


Africa being destroyed." 

This willingness to heed rather than 
oppress student opinion is reflected in 


passive protesters by the police is 
commonplace. But the use ot substan- 
tial quantities of leargas to disperse 
protest meetings represents an cscalu- 


inevituble enemy to be lou#ft aUvcty 
juncture. This does not mean that the 
student hody is placid and uncritical 
Far from it.' UWC saw some of it 
most serious disruption at universit* 
during the past traumatic year. So 
much so that tho examinations that 
were due to he written in November 


a number of aspects of the UWC. 
'™k the University of Fort Hare is 
struggling to set up a students' repre- 
sentative council that will not im- 
mediately become a platform for the 
students radical and, to the adminis- 
• tration, unpalatable political views, 
thorc is a functioning SRC at UWC 
Momnvr. students sit on faculty 
- an ^ P^jpato in muny ways 

; m the running of the university. Ger- 
sa P : “I think that UWC has n 
lesson for South Africa: protests and 
Cr V® met negotiation^ 

™ st he quick to beat the ‘law 

egsst 

thennjblcm S n8 woiS *° U S ' mply mnke 

jor iBSRSS 0fmost .° F ‘he ma- 

African Sve P r S e .4 with South 
■ Jot share a SS^ n °J Ban, “ ,i ? n l s 
democratic ZSc ? on ‘ rilcin1 ’ 


tion of violence on the open university 
campuses. The principal of the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, Dr S. Saunders, 


imply tacit acquiescence in an out- 
rageous state of affnire.” 

The response of the University of 

n Tnum kfln Uaah n'L : _ .lie* 


L thc university re- 
1, highhanded and 


Cape Town has been similar. This shift 
in the nature of the universities’ critic- 


On the other hand students of the 
essentially white Afrikaans language 
universities are, by and large, con- 
servative and uncritical of the present 
order and with notable exceptions so 
are their staff. From time to lime there 
are signs in the student bodies of a 
burst of rebellion -such as the students 
from the University of Stellenbosch 


At Fort Hare In 1982, a student 
boycott of lectures was met with an 
ultlmntum issued at- Spin one evening 
that students who did not return to 
classes, before 8am would be deemed 
to have discontinued their studies. Tlie 


in the nature of the univcrBides* critic- 
ism of the government is hardly likely 
to have much effect on government 


policies in South Africa although it 
may leave government more hostile to 


next morning the campus was flooded 
with police armed with sub-machine 


tram the University of Stellenbosch 
who recently met with representatives 
of the ANC in Zimbabwe. 


of the ANC in Zimbabwe. 

These universities arc autonomous, 
but they reflect the mores and values of 
the conservative while Afrikaans- 
sneaking communities they serve. 
Although they could lawfully open 
their doors much wider to black stu- 


S ins and whips. Students who con- 
nued to boycott or who were too 
' timid to brave the ranks of police and 
remained In their rooms were rounded 
up, sometimes at gunpoint, put on to 
trucks and transported off the campus 


the universities. The liberal universi- 
ties have not had the ear of govern- 
ment for many years. Rather it is 
simply a reflection of Ihe anguish felt 
within these essentially liberal institu- 
tions at the turmoil and suffering in the 
lives of many as well as the polity as a 
whole wrought by the present unrest. 


played a dramatic role in u number of 
these confrontations with the police. 
With him in effect a go-hc tween be- 
tween the police commander and tho 
student leuriers, these confrontations 
were defused without deadly force 
being used. 

The wider involvement of the uni- 
versity has been seen In a number of 
other ways. For instance the Universi- 
ty of Cape Town made facilities avail- 
• able for black student groups and 
'teachers’ organizations to meet in a 
relatively undisrupted and calm place 
during the worst oF the rioting in the 
coloured suburbs of Cape Town. 

At the University of the Western 
Cape, the bush college supposedly for 
coloured (mixed race) students the 
disruption has been even more serious, 
li/r- ~ J? r t * ie University of the 
Working Class, as it is known by many 


1984 were wwApuncil ur CM '* 
1986. And even then. 


r/nu. nnw ■ i cn 

examination in January , 
broke into the examination rorawn 
prevented it from continuing. 
to do so they chased away 40 batto 
wielding security guards employed oj 


the university. . 

This in itself Is significant: most ol 
the other bush colleges do not testate 
to call the hated police on to the 
campus. Almost inevitably this in- 
flames the passions of the studcnisaad 
makes the position worse. UWC d 
least tries to keep order itself. White 
the examinations were being disrupt 


a mass meeting of 2,000 students vot^ 
overwhelmingly that the examinations 


overwhelmingly that the examinations 
should be postponed until January $ 
Again faced with such a student de- 
mand many bush college administn- 
tions would have dismissed itcutsoiflyi 


Britain of all countries has the closest 
links with modem South Africa, links 
established not simply by contempor- 
ary moral nwarencss but by 19th- 
century intervention. From 1806 to 
1910 Britain directly ruled some, then 
much, and eventually all, or present- 
day South Africa; and British govern- 
ments helped create the Union of 
1910. Historical responsibility, as well 
as moral and humanitarian concern, 
therefore associate this country more 
fhail any other with South Africa's 


nearly a dozen alliances or tribal 
kingdoms by the 1830s. 

These were widely distributed oeofl- 


These were widely distributed geog- 
raphically in a vast region stretching as 
far north as the Limpopo; they en- 
joyed varying degrees of political and 


The fighting itself gravely taxed 
Zulu resources. Isandhlwana is today 
recalled as a disastrous British defeat , 
but Zulu losses in achieving their 
victory were even heavier (858 British 
and approximately 2,000 Zulus killed). 
The defence of Rorkc’s Drift is immor- 
talized, (if only in the persons of 
Michael Caine and Stanley Baker) as a 
heroic and ultimately successful Brit- 


subsequent misfortunes. 

Global strategy brought the British 
to the Dutch Cape colony, it was 
occupied first in 1795-1803, and, fol- 
lowing n period of Anglo-French 


before the day was out. 

A major effect of the emergency on 


dents, os the open universities have 
done, the number of black students 


amending Afrikaans universities Is 
very small Indeed. 

Tlie strength of feeling against black 
students may be gauged by the defeat 
of referendutns nt the University of the 
Orange Free State and Potchefstroom 
University for Christian Higher 
Education on' the admission of blacks. 
At the end of 1984 the students of the 
Umyeisity of tlie Orange Free State 
were asked to vote whether blacks 
should be admitted under very strin- 
gent conditions: their numbers would 
not exceed 1 per cent of the white 
students, they would not be allowed 
into student residences, they would 
only be admitted if the course that they 
wished to study was not availableat the 
universities designated for their own 
' r “ e , BJ°up, and In any event their 
admission would only be for a trial 
: period. - * 

None the less, the referendum was 
lost with 53 per cent of the students 
opposed to the admission of blocks 
even on these conditions. At the 
University of Potchefstroom in a simi- 


" Hiujui ui me emergency on 
the open universities has been to draw 
ex P Iicit] y Into confronta- 
tion with the government. These uni- 
versities, especially the University of 
the Witwatctsrand and the University 
of Cape Town, have long records of 
opposing the intrusion of apartheid 
into universities. But this struggle 
between tho open universities andthe 
government was largely restricted to 
matters which directly affected the 
university. Now they find that the 
present unrest and crisis is such that 
the universities cannot stay separate 
and silent about it. Here is part of the 
University of the Witwatersrand’s 
policy statement made in December: 
Today we witness the consequ- 
ences of apartheid, a policy that Has 
brought about not just restrictions 
upon freedom of movement, but the 
forced removal and resettlement of 
whole populations; not just the restric- 
tion of freedom of expression, but the 
banning or books, of organizations and 


whole wrought by the pre«ntimrert &B«£3SSSS Slanford, Comeilinmig SSTJKK 

A determined, ruthless police force packed up by fear 


lowing n period of Anglo-French 
peace, from 1806 onwards, in order to 
prevent the French capturing so im- 
portant a base and replenishment 
point on the route to India. Acquisi- 
tion was formally confirmed in 1815. 

Britain's first Tour decades of rule 
after 1806 coincided with a major 
upheaval among the indigenous peo- 

B tes of Southern Africa, but it was also 
rilisli policy towards these peoples 
that ultimately contributed to the 
northwards trek of 6,000 Dutch set- 
tlers in 1835-48. The upheaval, known 
as the Mfectme, springing from econo- 
mic and demographic pressures, 
occurred beyond the sphere of white 
control and led to the emergence of 


joyed varying degrees of political and 
military centralization and co-ordina- 
tion, belonged to different linguistic 
groups and generally distrusted each 
other. They also blocked advancing 
white settlement, leaving open only 
the route across the middle Orange 
River and on to the Highveld. Several 
of these kingdoms, notably the Xhosa, 
Zulu, Swazi and Pedi, came in possess 
considerable warlike puwer Viy the 
1830s. By the 1880s their military 
effectiveness had largely been neutral- 
ized; but It was the British, not the 
Boers, who were primarily re- 
sponsible. 

The Xhosa first felt the Britisli 
impact, though initially but lightly. 
Living along the eastern Cape frontier, 
they shared the white settlers’ pre- 
occupation with cattle raising and 
raiding. Bxcessive rapacity and un- 
acceptable violence periodically pro- 
voked wars. The so-called Fourth 


the utter destruction of Sikukuni, root 
and branch." 

The forces available in the 1870s to 
implement these purposes were sub- 
stantial, as a result of Carnarvon's 
scheme to confederate all South Afri- 


ca. But even in quieter periods the 
significance of the British force in 


ish struggle against overwhelming 
adds, but the Zulus were forced to 
disengage by empty bellies as much as 
by enemy bullets. 

The unusually large British force 
required in 1879 lo defeat the Zulus 
were drawn upon subsequently to 
subjugate the Pedi of the eastern 
Transvaal. Tlie British had annexed 
the Boer republics in 1877. They now 
undertook a military operation, storra- 


Soutb Africa was considerable, given 
its comparatively high level of training, 


organization and equipment. 
Even more importantly, th 


Even more importantly, these regu- 
lars formed the nucleus of more motley 
forces. Today the sight of blacks 
prominently deployed in the South 
African security forces is becoming 
familiar; it would not have seemed 
unusual to observers in the Cape in the 


unusual io ooservers in tne uape in the 
19th century. Tlie force of 2,000 men 


undertook a military operation, storm- 
ing and capturing tne formerly impre- 
gnable Pedi stronghold at Tsate In 
November 1879. This would have been 


Kaffir War (of 1811-12) introduced 
British troops for the first time into 


these conflicts, which were typically 
brief and without notable battles. 


brief and without notable battles. 

The fiercest of these, in 1850-52, 
resulted in the deaths of thousands of 


far beyond the financial resources and 
military capabilities of the impover- 
ished Transvaal government. 

Even when, in Britain, the Liberal, 
government of 1880-85 reigned in 
what it regarded ns costly adventurism 
in South Africa, occasional, locally 
significant demonstrations of military 


K r were still to be seen. By the 
, the British, who had obtained a 
mere slice of South Africa in 1806, had 
vitiated African military power south 
of the Limpopo, and although the 
potential for revolt remained, It was 
seldom realized. How was this done? 


Xhosa warriors and the loss of perhaps 
as many as 80,000 head of cattle. 
Although a purely internal crisis 
among the Xhosa finally debilitated 
the nation in 1856-57, mortal blows 
had already been dealt to Xhosa 
society by the declaration of a British 


The controversy over the archaeolo- been perceived In the International 

™Srf? f T eneeat ?f Utha S P i OI,ha8 immunity as an offence against 
2“ * wh,te cosmopolitan justice (le it is a matter 

SjS A ( JSffi ln S5l at interna- of concern for all mankind). Radicals 

S p“k^rus?^ y ask: 4,181 fUrthe T “**"8 South 

‘TYuy* mtriH admit, “there h iS^&SSSS!^ 

^v i tth an ? ineq,,a, ! tyi,,o,,r 

equal attention to the brutaUty^n when^aS ildre dlmens,0I, > 


Third,, l- South Africa's cwg E^iSdan govl 


- — . i uu u, iu auuiu nuiM a : » i me UBBndnn onv. 

*? *P against black states are prepared to overriA { , nt. Nor, despite the horror 

injustice (le It Is a matter their respect for state rights beta®* ■, ( u Mbal/gectjonal slauahter 
5? r all mankind). Radicals they see the republic as the last ad J {„ 

further In seeing South the drama of decolonization racial °lir^ niapo ** lfln Justice - as 

par ii^ f the struggle oft he has. transformed Asia and A&** ^V.-v^J^lmlnatlon has In South 


Western media. A riot In South 
Africa can receive more attention 
than a civil war in another African 
state. Tlie amount of attention Is 


f irotectorate over part of its territories 
n 1847 and the warfare of 1850-52. 


London rarely planned a forward 

O for South Africa. Of Colonial 
aries, only Lord Carnarvon 
(1874-78) and Joseph Chamberlain 
(L895-L9D2) formulated a policy of 
confederation and were prepared to 
implement il by force. Governors on 
the spot sometimes pressed for expan- 
sion. Sir Benjamin D'Urban (1834-38) 
had his acquisitions on the Xhosa 
frontier disowned by the Colonial 
Office, and Sir Harry Smith (1847-52) 
was eventually recalled owing to the 


partly explained in the way in which 
the media 1 b organized whereby 
many foreign Journalists and teievf- 


tion. Thus, in South Africa's case, 
race and class become merged into a 
commitment to a new order and a 


ty In Bangladesh? Why pick on ns?” 
To answer their question: South 
Africa Is set apart on five counts. 
First It is unique in the way it uses 
legislation based on race to create 
and preserve divisions among Us 
people. The discriminatory frame- 
work is comprehensive - covering 


new justice. This radical dimension, 
wien married to Western concerns 
about individual rights, explains why 


South Africans deny that Iheirv b vr. Soviet ii n u: , bamai * rights in the 
colonial situation but, in 80 forc » haw 4hat case Ihe political 

opponents have perceived coi«®t$ ^nger t n 80 Powerful and the 
Ism as white rule over black Ihe prvjtMto° r d peace so great that 


condemnation of apartheid is so 
broadly based. 

While the West emnhnBin>o tho 


. . ,he West emphasizes the 
individual, the black and communist 
states pay greater attention to 
^tural injustice - to the way in 


ties, they are branded In Hf e fWcLn. u .*■* not forced to a 
way. An aspect of Western hwfW t.. ; '-been given "«l2 te ^ nat * <>na * order has 
to apartheid Is related to lW s jV "Justice. P rlor ity over individual 
sense of guilt for the colonial fo Sm , 


KiuE ui gum iw« *uc vu“"— - va ■ In South Alu. • 

For example, when lhe ,. ® f 6 length of ih? S Ct T,’ however, 

Methodist Conference h k »at35d hv#iJ mor ®f 1 , 1 nd 'goalion 

South Africa in 1979 it spate ■ rfj > rang«j agai^f h !5 e ^rces 

church sharing in an era of 5 r ® an i*at1on« u htiernallonBl 

of white domination, and roaefcg Antl-Ap a J?E l 2 ,e K 8 ^i ta ‘! 9a “1 ! h .e 


no* i usl infringements of ?. uch matters ns where people may 
personal liberty, bul detention without ve » w ^ a * school they may attend 

SSLuntS' m? ,ortur ® : not j u « denial “ d . wtat Jobs they may do - and It 
on^iS. Si e !5“ ,butt , ,ieexclusion * deities iwimcai rights to the black 


which society is organized to deny 
rights to a race and/or a class. In the 


on tlie ground of race, of people from 
f* and effective democra- 

tic rights. The outcome is the current 


* ar referendum there was a 78 per tent lynching fo- 

majonty against the ad mission of black S^SSuf* b 5 y ? u ^ 

undergraduates. ■ a °S“UCflpn of schools and the con- 

One might wonder whens^hc Uni- 


majority, Dlscrtailnation is applied 
with great determination by a ferae 
bureaucracy and a ruthless police 
force. There is no escaping from It 
because the Individual carries the 
“Ip £ ra “Wi!h him in the colour 
of his skin. That cannot be changed. 

Second, racial discrimination has 


South African case the offence is both 
to the Individual (which infringes 
w Jf le ™ values) and to the blacks 
collectively (which Infringes black 
and communist values). The result 
has been an International crusade 
against racism In general and South 

5 ai S cu,fl f- Although within 
the crasade there is much hvuocrlsv 

lhou ” posturing its 
strength and breadth has made the 
flgnt against racism one of the great 
causes of our time. 8 


of white domination, and ^ n,| -Ap 8r thpw w suues aDa me ™ cl P aei J 

that “the church has to IdenlUypL % few beento^ ild Movement (which home - boycol 

Darticitiariv ' with ttoro f «" shaping goods, banning 

SSJ a result of tbe •# Africa! ness interests, 

88 8 : on the fofi 1 1 th ?‘ apartheid Is kept . demonstrations, 

f it have ^.^^Uonal agenda. They work in the me 

r Ifrely to ‘Jj®* organizations effec- indignation agal 
■JJjjL'JJf V in Mher sti^J , . I and to eSoS^ 8 m thelr opposition dense they reflet 

4 i?S P°iS. ‘ aU wt 4 p £ easure on South Africa another they cr 
which individual mid b*ve contort with her; r 

have been infringed . u .biw.SL! 1 ^ be sportsmen, or J 

settinghas academics. The author is 

pie, when atroeltte bdf* V there is the role of the fege, Durham. 

ported from Uganda there | v i, 3 ..- « 

no United Nation member* wrr. ,, ^ 


sion crews are based in the republic. 

Naturally they have to pay their 
way by regular reporting. While 
many have responsibilities for other 
parts of Africa, they find it easier to 
concentrate on the scene around 
them (especially as tlrat is a scene of 
violent confrontation on which the 
media feeds), and also because South 
Africa to still more open to journalists 
than many parts of Africa, despite 
(he recent restrictions. Another 
reason for Western media attention is 
the way In which South African Issues 
can be closely linked to concerns at 
home - boycotts of South African 
goods, banning of sportsmen, busi- 
ness Interests, and anti-apartheid 
demonstrations. Then, those who 
work In the media share the moral 
indignation against apartheid. In one 
sense they reflect that indignation; in 
another they create and sustain If. : 

Jfrmes Barber 

The author is master of Hatfield Cob 


in 1847 and the warfare of 1850-52. 

For the first half of the 19th century 
the Xhosa bad formed a sort of human 
Maeinot Line blocking white advance 
in the eastern Cape. Farther north, Ihe 
Zulus emerged in the first two decades 
of the century as the southern African 
exponents of blitzkrieg, jnssessing 


disciplined regiments and well-rc- 
hearsed battlefield tactics that permit- 
ted bold advances and swift move- 
ments. Although the Boers stopped 
Zulu expansionism in 1838 - at Blood 
River on December 16 - the British 
delivered the final blows to the Zulu 
kingdom between 1879 and 1884. 

A recent objection has been that 
historians' preoccupation with single 
decisive battles has led to a false 


was eventually recalled owing to the 
escalating costs of frontier warfare. Sir 
Barrie Frere (1877-80) asserted that 


decisive battles has led to a false 
explanation of Zulu collapse; the real 
undermining of the Zulus came not in 


undermining ot tne Zulus came not m 
1879 with the destruction of the royal 


1879 witn tne destruction or tne royat 
capital at Ulundi, but in 1883-84 under 
the simultaneous pressures of civil war 
and of a rapidly growing demand for 
wage labour that warped pastoral 
economy and peasant life-style alike. 
It may indeed be simplistic to identify 
Zulu decline with the defeat at Ulundi; 
nevertheless, the dvil war and the 
spread of wage labour which ultimate- 
ly destroyed the Zulu sodal system 
both arose from the dismemberment 


no peace should prevail in southern 
Africa while “tlie caprice of nn ignor- 
ant and bloodthirsty despot” (Cet- 
shwayo) commanded “an organized 
force of at least 40,000 armed men”, 
and it was Frere who orchestrated the 
policy leading to war. 

Once the British decided to act 
against African armies, however, they 
assembled far more troops than the 
Boers could cither find or finance. 
Though Parliament objected to reck- 


less spending, imperial troops could 
nlways be counted on in emcruencics. 


nlways be counted on in emergencies, 
to maintain British interests. 

Once raised, imperial forces were 
deployed with vigour. Lord Chelms- 
ford, commanding in Natal, said in 
1878 of the Zulus: “Half measures do 


not answer with natives. They must be 
thoroughly crushed to make them 


of the kingdom ordered by General 
Wolseicy following Cetshwayo’s de- 
fent in j - 


seicy toll 
in 1879. 


believe in our superiority.” General 
Wolseley in 1879 wrote thusof the Pedi 

IfinO’ ll Mii nhiaAt «<« tn bIpILa 


serving in ihe frontier war of 1811-12 
Included, ns well as British regulars, 
Hottentots and 800 burghers orga- 
nized Into small commandos. For the . 
invasion of the Xhosa lands to 1835 
Governor D'Urban collected about 
3,000 men, of whom half were bur- 
ghers and a quarter Hottentots. 

Modem studies often emphasize 
social and economic developments at 
the expense of the impact of military 
force. Sometimes this leads to an 
appearance of continuity; the displace- 
ment of kings, chiefs and establish- 
ments merely rippled the surface of 
African society. 

But the most dramatic economic 
change occurred in the Transvaal after 
the mid-1880s and the discovery of 
gold. Raised from rural backwater to 
mineral megnstar within a decade, the 
Transvaal attracted in the mid-189Ds 
an array of British interests. Chamber- 
lain as Colonial Secretary from 1895 
sought to galvanize empire sentiment 
and saw the cause of South African 
confederation under British direction 
as a suitably appealing one. Global 
strategists felt that safeguarding the 
Cape's security and British economic 
interests nlike depended on streng- 
thening the white polity of South 
Africa and preventing the Transvaal 
from deepening its own relationship 
with Germany. Anglo-Boer tensions 
mutinied and In 1899 the republics 
went to war with Britain. 

The Boers lost the war, but in 
1902-10 British efforts to anglicize the 
republics, through education, im- 
migration and Improvement, failed in 
the face of Afrikaner political unity. 
The Union of 1910 fell lo Boer control. 
Many liberals have since seen the 
erection of a strong central govern- 
ment, instead of a genuinely federal 
structure, ns lhe gravest legacy of the 
new constitution. The irony was that 
the British had spent so much energy 
and effort In the preceding 100 years in 
shaping a viable, cohesive and en- 
larged polity in South Africa- without, 
of course, working to any overall 
consistent plan. Almost at the Inst 
moment, the Boers took over the 
driving seat of the vehicle of power 
thm was the Union. 
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King: “My object is to strike terror into 
the hearts of the surrounding tribes by 


77ie author Is senior lecturer in modern 
history, University of Glasgow. 
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Beauty and Le Boeuf - a 
passing glimpse of Paris 


Lc Petit Suisse is a cafl-tabac on the 
corner of the rue de Racine and the rue 
de Mldicis. Situated alongside the 


Liberation. There was one of the 
patronne of Le Tounion, her head 


, niungaiuv LI J 

theatre ue t Odton, it would suddenly 
little after midnight with 


fill up a 

strikingly beautiful and la rigorous 
actresses who. even among rhem- 
scivcs, spoke French very loudly and 
with carefully spaced stress. They 
would all leave together, in a cluster of 
finely accentuated farewells. Their 
drama lie collective departure a little 
after one in the morning would be the 
usual signal for the buraliste, u stocky 
Hiivruis with very blue eyes and a very 
r ™,7* ~ * 1C started on the calvados 
with his early moraine pousse-cafi at 
7mn and sustained hunseff on it. d 

Pt,l ’in foMhc in lj,,n Ps of 


shaved and completely naked, - one 
could see her pubic hair black against 


I,nu I.iuvn ngOKiai 

her very white body - being prom- 
enaded up the street by a group of 
helmeted FFL Madame Adhdmar - 
that was her name - had since regrown 
her hair and recovered her clothes and 
had relumed to her throne behind the 
tobacco counter in Le Tour non. 

Not that Le Boeuf was in the least bit 
censorious of the Occupation activi- 
tites - some of them apparently hori- 
zontal - of la paironne opposite. He 

claimp.il nt Collin lrnnl k 


sugar, for the next ' 1 8 Tiours -u 
pulling down the steel shutters 

(Virlninlii . I.a ..... r . 


lours - i(i start 


Certainly the high spot of the even- 
ing would be the noisy collective 
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incursion of the lovely actresses, fle- 
lore tlieir arrival, the place wits very 
quiet; n few discreet couples half- 
bidden hy potted j limits, and. m his 
usual table, in the far corner, aw.-iy 
from the doiiblc-lucing window Ye 
Boeuf - known to all the regub.is save. 

I suppose, to himself us such - snt very 
still ruminating and playing with the 
bowl_ of his pipe, and breathing so 
heavily that the small table before him 
shook, waiting patiently for an oppor- 
tunity to break into the conversation if 
given the slightest chance. 

Le Boeuf was a hcav^, massively 


organ) and considerable repetition, 
mat, in a long life - no more than that 
he was discreet about his hciuh! age - 
lie h iid seen too much ever to sit in 
judgement on his fellows. 


.Ud«i , hureMTS 


i A , , “ "“S'- Iicuu, a mass 

of dark curly hair, and liquid brown 
eyes that nad startlingly buleine 
whites. The liquidity of the eyes may 

Have Owed mmnlllinn In 


■ ■■■ *nc eyes may 

nave owed something to the succession 
of penis blancs secs, the piled up 
saucers of which would give a rough 
indication of the level of consumption 
between his arrival at about 9pm and 
the present state of play at about 1 1 
Le Boeuf was part of the furniture. 
His presence throughout the week 
save Tuesday when the caffi closed 
and the Havrals went off to play cards 
fellow Normans in a brasserie 
adjoining the Gare Salnt-Lazarc, and 
on Sundays, offered the comforting 

/. He 


He explained tlmi. as lie was above 
the si reel, he was fiJso iihuvu that sort 
of thing, he could mke n lung view of 
tilings, everything was r el; i live, politics 
did not interest him, though, when he 
was alone with us, he was given to 
expressing, in pontifical tones, orbe ei 
it L Pronoucedly right-wing views. 
He thought youngLe Pen a fine fellow, 
a true Frenchman. He had it in for 

p^r S L Hn <ru and Freema sons and the 
cnglish (he was not aware of mv 
nationality and I let him believe that I 
was Belgian, in the interest of the 
social harmony of the late evening). 

"W m “« perfectly hnrmllss, 
very lonely, and desperately anxious to 
engage m conversation. We soon be- 
came his appointed captive audience: 
he would revive visibly from a bovine 
torpor ifti our arrival, and we were 
offered the double-edged privilege of a 
monopoly of his words of wisdom. 

At I ! in the evening, he would bridle 


... ..... the evening, «uuiu unoic 

suddenly - his huge face would appear 
to swell, his taurine eyes would fill with 

fin min a annnr Ttiia ume 
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reassurance of visible continuity. Me 
always greeted Hi 16ne and myself with 
elaborate courtesy, tris Vlelfe France . 


~'T — ^uiicojr, ires vieite rrance , 
when we turned up between 10.30 and 
11. Ho was a retired baritone from the 
Opera Comlque who had reached his 
operatic heights through Bizet. He was 
a Basque - i think his real name was M 
Etchavarry, or that is what it sounded 
like - who had begun his operatic 
career In the Comtdie, just off le 
Cap hole, in Toulouse. 


swell, msiauTinc eyes would till with 
flaming anger. This was the moment of 
the arrival every evening of a dismal- 
looking j dispirited man with a'wall feye ' 
and an expression of utmost melancho- 


ixp] 

despair in the other, in the 
3f UArmle du Saiut. The 


ly and 

uniform ui .t sir/nce au aatut. me 
salutlste distributed evenly right round 
the room verbal woe in a strong 
Parisian accent - Belleville or MdnlP 
montnnt- which drew out and out the 

ti La ?? te ‘ la vi t rt venir > lisez 
Bible, without much conviction, in a 

tone of hopelessness, followed, more 


He was a widower and lived in a flat 
at the tap of the rue de Toumon at the 
point at which that handsome street 
fanned out as It approached the Steal, 

HIS flat nua I _rf « 


in sn'clT mlgh ! haw, «e^ fl Kde n d 
time, and with an air of infinite 


some earlier stE 
historian of tl 

Vldme. ■ *" “ 

W* vls-ft-vis, Le Toumon, had 
been the principai evening and Inte- 
nichi rendezvous oF Ces MM de la 
Luftwaffe, stationed in the Luxem- 


BtJJil 8 Piclure C0VCR - Panted in 

.hSlf S, r^ 5 n y ine P re P»red to buy 

atout Up P ossessi °n of 

about 25 of them, thinking I might 
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boura at the top, and their chosen 
nale ***~'-‘- *— • - - 


t __ t .Hi “iiu Liiuir cnosen 

female e»»rts between 1940 and 1944, 
there had been quite a lot to observe. 

HP. hfifl nAt Ilia* .... J L ■ ... 


E5®j£, no * ^j st M ,“ d his eyes,’ which 
indeed looked rather like fla ‘ 


S?h ! s hte 1 fi h PCrch ’ made ure SSS th s Uute toSk w S ^ ack 

ST “ l ? cr , a ' not any clear the Havra{ S L b t ( K» S ' We WC , re told b V 
spirit of historical research, but in died of U, °pcra-singer had 

ord " “J'rfy his own apparently ifJSiCWp . oac T u * d have 


wrnes Butte woui3 ^uTtoS « 
dejected as ever through Ills single eve 
amazing the d«th, of S, 
could get into PAAAAAASSE. 

One evening when we got there at 

faun'll h!r e ’ we fou " d lhat ^ 

La fin Zfi . And flt U > 

m failed to turn up with his 


In the Quarter, when he got to know 


■ niicn ne got 10 Know 

us, he would hand over to our table for 
Bnd ‘bfoHttwfon « scries of 
photographs that lie had taken in 
August, 1945, at the time of the 


5S?^g rifeaa 

dy blue-uniformed Parisian Job Tha 
Artec was never quite the same, the life 
had gone out of Le Petit Sutee 



T raditionally, universities got 
their money by praying for it. If 
they did not say masses for (he 
dead relatives of their benefactors, 
they nonetheless studied to the glory of 
God and in memory of whosoever it 
might be lhat wool, land, or pillage 
wanted remembered. The tradition is 
not dead, though today's benefactors 
arc more concerned with their own 
good name than with the honour of the 
departed. Tobacco money may be 
rejected , but without grants from some 
of the more acceptable faces of both 
capitalism and state socialism, several 
universities would be a lot poorer. 

Grants and girts though, whether for 
the memory of the deceased or the 
public relations of the living, are a 
passive kind of thing, and in depending 
upon them universities are depending 
on the vanity or public spirii of others. 
Universities are realizing that mutual 
self interest can be as powerful as 
altruism, and that higher education has 
filings to sell, and buyers who wain to 
purchase. Like the stately homes, the 
ivorv towers are opening up to the 
public. Money is increasingly being 
earned by universities and colleges and 
by their staffs in all kinds of ways which 
are based more or less directly on the 
academic work which they do. 

There is of course nothing new in 
When Sir Peter Swinnerton- 


this. 


1 ■ j ujjjHjauc. ne 

claimed nt some length (he spoke with 
slow, measured majesty, his Pyre- 
ndenn accent vibrating (ike a church 


Dyer, in the steps of his illustrious 
namesake and in pursuit of his own 
Amritsar strategy for the universities, 
suggested that it was ludicrous that a 
rote; 


professor of theology should be paid 
the same as a professor of business 


studies, he was making an astute point. 
Tnc business studies don has always 

had .11 _r 
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The corruption of intellectual culture 


by Peter Winch 


Simone Well: an anthology 
edited by Slftn Miles 
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Simone Weil died in 1943. A gooddeal 
of her work has been published in 


all kinds of opportunities for 
contracts, consultancies, and advisory 
fees which make it unnecessary for him 
to be paid nearly as much as the 
theologian. 

Universities have come a very long 
iy from the ignorance or indifference 
which they once regarded the 
money-making activities of their 


wit 


Ivory towers open 
to the public 


, t Rodney Barker 

iiRnibers. Tliey began hy legitimizing -4.4.1, 

(lam by demanding permission. To- IOOKS 31 tilC 
tiny universities unu polytechnics rec- 
ognize that Hie presrige of the instilu- SUCCCSS Ot 
non benefits ut least ns much as the • . 

pockets of its members, and are active- UfllVerSl fV 
Iy involved in schemes such as BEST . . V 

the computerized register of British C3D1 1 S 1 1 S ITI 
Expertise m Science and Technology, r' 1 lailMH 

which serves as an electronic hiring fair 

sai - gsa “ ass 
aftaasEsS 


because it is interests 
but because it can be soft They are m 
of course mutually adasht. Bur 


several institutions rave found them- 
selves, without quite knowing hoi 
they got there, serving the equivata 
of cream teas rather than gcitinje 
with their proper business. Gw 
put on to attract students, anfj ' 
jwft* 

CJ 


institution as a whole. City University 
has established a Bureau for Industrial 
Enterprise, Leeds has appointed a 
commercial manager. 

Universities arc today engaged In 
consultancy and contract research, 
publishing, manufacture, the provi- 
sion of courses : sold ■ on the open 
market, of holidays and out of term 
accommodation, retailing, and the 
licensing of others to manufacture and 
sell products which they havo them- 
selves developed. They test or monitor 
the products of everyone from drug 
•‘companies to deep sea divers, and 
carry out contracts research for every 
kind of industry. 1 

They do this directly, or through 
companies which they have themselves 


work, is marketed by the university or 
by one of its subsidiaries? The uni- 
versity justly wants to profit, but In 
general want to give something to the 
individual who made the advance In 
the first place, 

If the development has occurred in 
the university's own commercial com- 
pany there is no problem. But often - 
and this is what they are for - the 


dents, at a time when funding 
merely able la grossly Inadequate , cj 
lead to an overbalance ol cne^t 
books Liver brains. , . , 

It is no accident that this tors** 
fact happened. Not only Mw 
earned outside been fed bi&fltoiut 
universities to fund resesia *« 
teaching both in the earning depart- 
ments and more widely, but vaiMt* 
advances In knowledge have bea 
made In the course of commercial!] 
applying knowledge. The enibusias 
for Innovation and the punuii of fr 
interesting rather than the imrofdi# 
ly and obviously profitable which 
actcrizes university research, hu be 


English translation, hough some 
among her various English publishers 
seem to find difficulty in keeping her 
work in print. Publication has been 
very unsystematic: there are works 
which have still not appeared even in 
their original French; and some of her 
most important essays which are pub- 
lished in France have yet to appear in 
English translation. 

If is hard to estimate the extent to 
which her ideas have been seriously 
studied. Among professional philo- 
sophers certainly very little. Indeed, m 
such circles 10 express a serious in- 
terest in her work is to invite a sort of 
supercilious incredulity. Even those 
who do profess to take her seriously 
sometimes seem to confirm almost 
miraculously Simone Weil’s own di- 
agnosis of her work’s reception in a 
letter which Site Miles quotes in her 
introduction: 

Some people feel in a confused way 
that there is something. But once 
they have made a few polite re- 
marks about my intelligence their 
conscience Is clear. After which, 
they listen to me or read me with 
the same hurried attention which 
they give to everything. 

.Una depressing situation, because I 
have no doubt at all that Simone Weil 
is one of the most remarkable minds of 
the 20th century, or Indeed of any 
other century. 

Bom in Paris in 1909 of middle-class 
Jewish, but not devout, parents she 
tniflhctunlly awakened bv her 


her most fundamental idea was that 
the formation of concepts cannot be 
understood as a purely “mental" ab- 
straction from passively experienced 
sensations, but is a function of our 
bodily activities of which work is the 
methodical form. On the other hand 
she very early on diagnosed this 
separation as the essence of the social 
oppression characteristic of modern 
industrial society with its division be- 
tween “workers 1 ' and “managers". 

She followed out the practical im- 
plications of these ideas in her own life 
with the utmost consistency and cour- 
age. As a student and then as a teacher 
she was already deeply involved in 
working-class politics - much to the 
dismay of the French educational 
bureaucracy. Subsequently - and in 
spite of her evident physical unfitness 
- she 


for such a role 


worked 


in 
ower- 


factories, including spells as a p 
press operator in an electrical factory 


and on the production line at the 
Renault works. In 1936 she joined a 
group of Catalan anarchists fighting in 
the Spanish Civil War. Later, in spite 
of the increasing fragility of her health, 
she worked long hours in the fields as 
agricultural worker, experiences 


an 


which 


k. 



male Suptrieure in 1928 (coming first 
B pa«Y°ir’s second in the 


cole Nor- 


entrance examinations). Durino this 
E2? * “"le to think S tte 


instituted the central 

m S' ifcSSf 1 pr - ob,cm of ou ' 

KL. " cr Preoccupation with this 
& One of the very 


bore remarkable fruit in her 
writings: for instance in her late strik- 
ing reflections on the religious symbol- 
ism of agricultural labour and the- 
possibilities of finding something com- 
parable in industrial production. 

Some time after the defeat of France 
by Germany she contrived to join De 
Gaulle's Free French in London (mak- 
ing a hazardous and harrowing journey 
from Marseilles via New York and 
writing profusely and well all the time 
in the most adverse conditions). In 
London the collapse of her health, no 
doubt hastened by her refusal to cat 
more than the minimum rations allot- 
ted to workers in occupied France, led 
to her death in a sanatorium in 
Ashford, Kent. The precise circumst- 
ances of her death are in many ways 
obscure, but the spirii in which she 
approached her end is movingly re- 
miniscent of descriptions of the repu- 
ted rite of entlura ascribed to the 
Cathars, about whose manner of life 
and savage suppression by an unholy 
alliance of the Catholic church and the 
French Crown she had earlier written 


so marvellously. 

The publication of this new anthala- 
of Site Miles by such a firm as 


pWtaphVaTd alffi'W' " nd of 


^irngo should give a major boost to 


fed into public ancf private [ndujtO^ 


company is making a commercial ap- 
pilcation of something that was done 


or discovered in one of the traditfo^aL 
non-commercial’’ departments. If 


set up and which they own, or through 
tradition al departments which exist for 


,L. 1*. V n.ili-lltAlJI 1U 

the non-tradii tonal purpose of making 
money Bradford University Research 


Ltd and its associated companies pub- 
lish books, and do so at ~ v 


uuuks, ana ao so at a profit, and 
manufacture and sell medical equip- 
ment and graphics software; they have 

X S J? ao a indus ‘rialists in Japan 

to NASA in America. Swansea Uni- 

I2?i Ttlbo!o s y Ccntre dcvei °ps. 

manufactures and sells equipment to 

B™ 6 " 1 ’ Manchester University's 
VUMAN develops and sells its 3 
com — * — *• 


what is being marketed is an agenev 
course put on specially for a govern- 
ment department or a private com- 
pany, then the solution may be that the 
university gets the fees and the 
teachers whoput on the course get an 
honorarium. If what is being marketed 
originated in a department of chemical 
engineering, then the additional re- 
ward may be made in the form of a 
consultancy. 

« ^ ust those whose work 

profits the university should them- 
selves profit. But whose labour is to be 
counted as contributing to the product 
or service from which the university 
benefits? If a lecturer develops a new 
industrial technique whfch P is "h e n 


putzm. unu priVHIC UWUWJir 

the benefit of nil parties, soon® 
inquiry has been both reworded ni' 
application and funded with proSi 
while manufacturing gains from ® 
novations which it itselfmay weUfe* 
been incapable of making. 

But because the success ofunlw^i 


the British public’s interest in Simone 
Welt’s work. For this one must be 
grateful. It is a volume which contains 
some wonderful pieces which will now 
reach many more readers than hither- 
to. The editor’s introduction too con- 
tains a valuable compressed biography 
of Simone Weil providing much inter- 
esting detail combined with sensitivity 

oui uccause me success 01 uniLu^t- icctuai activity nnH — unci- to the shape of her life, 

capitalism is no accident, it Is*®' work - cannot C i ■ “ manual But one's gratitude, unfortunately, 

asking why. How is it that tbinp®; “mpartmenis viSLvS? ,n se P arflte has to be qualified. The claims made 

done in universities which are W: sequences »u.°_ “?astrous con- for the anthology by Sara Maitland in 

the blurb can hardly be sustained: “In 
this book we can meet a broader, more 
interesting and far cleverer Simone 
Weil than her previous spiritualizing 
editors have allowed us.” Leaving 
aside the banality of this characteriza- 


Pied her last yealS ® ly P reoccu - 

I'feton? cooffin S |h« 6Xpre . sses her 

lectuarn™S ,0 _ n J hal 8? n wne intel- 


universities which 
valuable to industry and for 


rejections °? C hand ’ in 

which n ? ture of thought 


ler 


industry is willing to pay, and)** »mcn constituted tlT „ , , 

not done outside, even by lh05 f Philosophy teaching rt, ore , °/ * 

sgfflsgas: kBss S afiS? 


apparently uncommercial work).?: —n aiauiiail0n from the £co!e, 


university research still comes up 


«.« sens us own univ ® rait y- he or she 

nputer software, while an asscS K d ,he"t!i < S2 ultan ^- But what 
d companv develnns «nH technician who did the 

dr f ar V hrts, or the secretaiy who typed 
the report? The teacher who arrances 


unobtrusive but 
with the advances 
cial world does 

ment woultffead us toejqKCtp®^.' 

the opposite. It is universities w»-' ; : r 


wii sun win” -r- j . 

>ut impressive!^: r p j 

nces which the com- ; ■ 11 Atr 
:s not seem to v U * V 

of the present _ «, ** 


been inadequately presented 
I opinion on a highly emotive 


ate 

systems for robots. 
The growth of the 


ffi ta L k L and e n l reprenc ureas' ^1 


as 

een 


flnd rS-wR 

SihS. frequently commented 


special conference for ^the™^' 




Whal is the extra 


“■v uppuaiib, IS UUITbHIUW I ; 

supposed to have so much W'fi-; • 

from the '‘management" skill* vr. TheArm.«r~^r“ 

dustry . But there are ways and'jE'y k u , 0c - ri[ J a,BI1 File: the myth of 

managing things, and it appe*®j S f - h V lr«I! Cee,p0B ® d 
the way in which universities^' / ^nuraa G&tQq 

do it is superior, not only Ibr*^:.; wd_B ro . end Weidenfcld & 


hitherto 
to world 

and controversial subject. 

The growth of national feeling 
among the Armenians of the Ottoman 
Empire, the unrest which this pro- 
duced from the 1890s onwards and its 
often savage repression, the mass 
deportations of 1915-16 and the vast 
loss of life arising from them, and the 


within the coHWSHM S? rd n r d, ! cook who prepares the 
contribution which further and Ker SSL £ oes he or shc 8« anything 
education make to innovation Si Jndnt above her own normal wages? 1 S 

n7«T e of the probfems ani princi: Tte^uS^u ^“ elsUhere. 

are raised when the uni- tn both ,0 thc mdividual and 
verslty is not just a provider of know. ^htution dearly give saleable 

ledge, but a direct financial Investor in attraction which the mere 

^ commercial use have been t^Ied SJ2S ° f the imer «tlng or the nS 

^th extreme caution as a “grev area* . fl- 8 d ^__ n .?. 1 hflve - ll is one thing for 


purposes, but for the purpose* | ; "'coison, £17.95 
exacting world of commerce «hn 0297 78705 s 
The Jarratt committee sbouWfljL. - 


jMthetlc attempt after 1918 to create a 


been discovering what iojfcfl Sf: bool 18 {! , B mos ,t ways an unsat 
learn from universities, rather u*" [ kJioJj J* style is laboured 
other way round. , L Turkish LiSL “ a translati 


unsatisfactory 
and un- 


So the next time the unive 
lectured on the need for 


epublic of Armenia In eastern Ana- 
tolia: all this adds up to one of the great 
tragic dramas of modern history. Hie 
purpose of Mr Giirtln, a former Tur- 
. kish diplomat, is to state the Turkish 
case and to justify the treatment meted 
out to this suspect and finally hated 


They have fcSTSSa' “anSXrfi wl^uhev ,, ;‘ i »' 'S£ 

mmm 


terms °f their wider Consequences for 
M,™. 0 ," ? f Keeton ” 
,Mch<lr wrote a 

In^ishetehWh™,” 


agerial skills, they should _ 

with some irritation, names dS 'S? e |ementary errors in 

- -«r • But ’jJJjre*. and so on. 


minority. 

The first three chapters, which cover 


under bushels, the 


managerial skills the spcfjjfjrf 
mind, and whether the u ft 
methods of managing 
efficiency and results. 




IBs 


m , n ‘ s » fo encoursop 

velopments, and 


encourage academic* de- 
to fund research not 


view’ of m Pf e xcr ^ ous » it presents 
^ and incom nF ^ bJect J which « partisan 
4 , brquEh°i^ P ifi e an . d which misleads 


4 mrough iV« “ n , a wnicn misleads 
3,?°t wTthom ;^ )rap!eteness - Yet it is 
# !»'• however “L' ntar “ t as a statement, 


The author is senior JJ&VfepfiSJf Po^y i^ex’ 

deparimenl of governing |i * 01 a viewpoint which has 

don School of Economic*- 


the period down to the Berlin Con- 
gress of 1878, are badly written and full 
of errors and inaccuracies. The two 
which follow, on the years from the 
1880s to 1918. are the real core of the 
book, and it is a pity that Mr Gil riin did 
not devote more of his space to the 
events of this period at the expense of 
the often Incoherent earlier part of it. 
Some valid points are made in defence 



Simone Weil 


tion of Simone Weil’s peculiar gifts 
(“cleverer’’ forsooth!), what are the 
grounds for saying this? Most of the 
contents of this anthology have 
already been published in English 
translation: for instance thc essays on 
“Human Personality”, ‘’77ie Iliad, or 
the Poem of Force”, "Draft for a 
Statement of Human Obligations" and 
"The Power of Words"; and the ex- 
tracts from Gravity and Grace, 
Oppression and Liberty and Waiting 
on God. The only new piece is a 
translation by Site Miles ol an extract 
from La condition ouvriire. 

Pioneering collections like those ol 
Richard Rees (to which this volume is 
heavily indebted) certainly do not 
deserve Sara Maitland’s belittling 
characterization. And, as far as antho- 
logies go, Oeorge A. Panichas's The 
Simone Weil Reader, published in 1977 
by David McKay, New York, contains 
most of the material on offer here and 
much more, and is far superior in its 
representation of the scope of Simone 
Weil’s interests. The Virago collection 
is considerably more attractively pro- 
duced and accessible and it is well 
worth having for those reasons. But at 
this stage in the reception of her work 
in this country (he question must arise 
whether this is enough. Were there not 
opportunities to be seized to make a 
more positive contribution to thc 
understanding of her thought? 

Most obviously, there was the 
opportunity to publish translations of 
some of the major essays which are still 
unavailable: such as “Essai sur la 
notion de lecture" , "Luttons-tioia pour 
la justice? “la IdgilimM du gouverne- 
ment provlsolre". There was also an 
opportunity to present a selection of 
writings in an order which would have 
displayed both some of the Intercon- 
nections between Simone Weil’s lead- 


ins ideas and, above all, some picture 
ofthc way in which her thought about 


jy the fact that although li 
indeed included as one of the 


is juxtaposed to the need for obedi- 
ence. There is a long story behind that 
change: of a struggle with the Inade- 


quacies of the conception of human 
nature which Simone well had inher- 


ited from Descartes. But this struggle, 

Id have 


along with much else that could have 
been displayed to view, is obscured by 
the selection and ordering of this 
anthology. Site Miles does, in her 
Introduction, give a chronology of the 
topics to which Simone Weil addressed 
herself in the course of her life, but 
here too there is little sense of the 


both of Abdul Hamid’s regime and of 
those which followed it after the 
1908-09 revolution. It is true that some 
of the Armenian nationalist revolu- 
tionaries of the 1890s were criminally 
irresponsible in their provocation of 
the government and their belief that by 
provoking violent repression they 
could force the great powers to inter- 
vene and press for concessions to 
Armenian demands. It is also true that 
iu 1914—15 many Turkish Armenians 
actively aided the Russian forces in 
eastern Anatolia who seemed to 
threaten the conquest of much of the 
area. 

Yet the account given here of the 
events of 1915—16 is deeply flawed. In 
particular there is hardly any attempt 
to describe the terrible realities of the 
deportations or to rebut or even com- 
ment on the harrowing accounts given 
by eye-witnesses such as thc American 
missionary Clarence Usshcr in Van or 
the Italian consul Gorrini in Trebi- 


denied that Turkey was at war with ihe 
rkey*'. Given such an 


Armenians of Turk 
assumption of collective guilt he clear- 
ly feels no need to justify or even 
discuss the fact that the deportations 
and the suffering they produced ex- 
tended to areas such as Trebizond 
which were far from Ihe front and 
where Armenians made up only a 
small proportion ofthc population. He 
points out, correctly, that there were 
paper provisions for the protection of 
the deportees against attack by "bri- 
gands*^ and for thc payment of co 


com- 


E ensation for the properly they were 
elng forced to abandon. He fails 
pletely, however, to bring out how 
inless these provisions were in 


zond. The disloyalty of all Armenians 
is taken for granted, 


just as it was by 
Talaat - and 'other members of the 
Ottoman government in these years. 
Mr Gfiriin says flatly that "it cannot be 


comr 

worthless tnese provisions were in 
practice: throughout these chapters 
there is a persistent refusal to discuss 
events on the ground and the fate of 
human beings rather than policies and 
their justification. 

Another blind spot which inevitably 
makes his account seem Incomplete 
and partisan is his failure to discuss the 
quasi-racist thinking and ihe aspira- 
tions towards Pan-Turkist expansion, 
typified by men such ns Nazim and 
Goekalp, which clearly played a pan in 


fundamental changes (or, a fortiori, of 
rlic reasons for those changes) in her 
conception of the problems. 

One element ia Simone Weil’s de- 
velopment is the deepening of her 
conception of geometry as a model for 


the study of human life and society. It 
udel which provides much of the 


is a mac 

structure for her" wonderful essay on 
The Iliad. In order tr» appreciate the 
significance this model had for her, 
however, we need to know something 
of what she wrote about geometry 
itself. The introduction docs quote an 
early letter explaining her method of 
leaching science eo her lycec pupils, in 
which discussion of the development 
of geometry among thc Greeks play- 


ed a paramount role. But not many of 

>loay 


the readers for whom this anthology 
must be intended will be in a position 


to anprccinic this properly on its own. 
d thc collection contains none of 


An 


thc important pieces which she wrote 
on this subject - such as “la science el 
nous'', translated hy Richard Rees as 
"Classical Science and After” in his 
collection On Science, Necessity and 
the Love of God. 

This is not a topic to he ignured by 
anyone interested in coming to terms 
with Simone Weil's relation to our 


present century. It is a century in which 
>l s 


certain matters changed and de- 
veloped. This latter is not of mere 
historical interest, since to understand 
thc route by which she arrived at her 
mature positions is to understand 
something of what those positions 
amount to in themselves. 

For example, three pivotal pieces 
printed here are (in this ordcT) “Hu- 
man Personality". “The Needs of the 
Soul" and “Analysis of Oppression”. 
These all concern the relation of 
oppression to justice; but thc last of 
them is a very early work, the other 
two very late. Between them Simone 
Weil’s conception of what oppression 
consisted in had changed very radical- 
ly. Whereas, in the early piece, she had 
based it on a conception of human 
nature which placed free individual 
self-determination at thc centre, "Hu- 
man Personality” makes a certain 
relation of the individual to the good 
fundamental: a relation which is spelt 
out In terms of a plurality of often 
mutually antithetical “needs of the 
soul” in the extract from The Need for 
Roots. The distance between this con- 
ception and the earlier one is highiighl- 

iberty is 
e needs, it 


the prestige of science has been enor- 
mous (and though more and more 
sceptical voices are to be heard as it 
draws towards its dose, the dominance 
of science within our culture is hardly 
decreasing perceptibly). Simone 


Weil's critique of contemporary cul- 
ture faces this overwhelming fact 


squarely. It does this not through any 
anti-scientific reaction. Rather, it 
attempts to show tliat a corruption of 
the original inspiration of sdcnce itself 
lies at the root of the corruption of 
culture in general. And for her the 
regeneration of culture would hardly 
be possible in the absence of n regen- 
eration of science of a kind which most 
of its present practitioners arc loo 
much a part of its corruption to 
understand the necessity of. One 
aspect of this is the fragmentation of 
Intellectual culture into a multitude of 
specialisms of which it is virtually 
impossible for any individual togai^a 


perspicuous overview. 


us a form of inquiry which origi- 
nally aspired to promote some under- 
standing of thc world and of our 01171 


place in It is now one of the ma^or 


obstacles to such understanding, 
agnosis of this situation was always one 
of Simone Weil’s main concerns and 
one which stood in intimate internal 
relation to her other preoccupations. 
Hence the omission of any treatment 
of this subject is a major gap in this 
collection, and it results in a somewhat 
distorted picture. 

I am glad, though, that Virago have 
published the volume. It will stimulate 
new interest in this important figure of 
our times. And perhaps one any the 
systematic editorial work that is still 
necessary will result from that stimula- 
tion. 


Peter Winch Is professor of philosophy 
at ike University of Illinois. 


intensifying hostility to the Armenians 
well before 1914. In 


the last chapter, 
which deals with thc difficult birth of 
the Turkish Republic in 1918-23, Ihe 
Armenians become little more than 
pawns In a game in which the British, 
Ihe French and the Turkish national- 
ists were tile main actors. Here, even 
more than elsewhere in the book, the 
narrative disintegrates into a tissue of 
long quotations tenuously linked by 
thc author's comments. 

This is, then, a one-sided account of 
its subject; and the style and organiza- 
tion, or lack of them, do not make it 
easy to rend. Nevertheless there Is a 
Turkish case to be made at lenst in 
mitigation of guilt for the “Armenian 
Massacres’’, and a case which, as Mr 
Giirfin says, has hitherto gone largely 
by default. As an effort to redress the 
balance this book has some interest; 
but the case could have been much 
more effectively made. 


ML S. Anderson 


M. S. Anderson was until recently 
professor of international history at the 
London School of Economics. 
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Rare, Power and Resistance 

by Chris Milliard 

Routledge& Regan Paul, £19.95 

ISBN07inO 97743 

Racial Conflict in Contemporary 

Society 

by John Stone 

Coliinsand Fontana, £16.50 and £3.50 
ISBNO00 1 97J 73 5 and 68601 6 8 

The Institute of Race Relations whs 
once a widely respected organization. 
Operating from luxury offices in 
Mayfair and lavishly funded by multi- 
national companies, the institute, dur- 
ing the 1950s and 60s, established for 
itself the reputation as Britain's fore- 
most authority on matters of race. The 
institute's raison d’fitre, as laid down by 
its predominantly ex-public school, 
professional ana white governing 


council, was the promotion of racial 
harmony through peaceful integra- 
tion, and its me mod the production of 
objective and scholarly research into 
the "facts" of race. That reputation no 
longer stands. The plush offices have 
gone, as has the big-business funding. 
No government now gives tuppence 
for the views oF the institute - and 
activist, neo-Marxist propaganda has 
replaced the impartial reports and 
academic monographs for wnich it was 
once distinguished. And if (his assess- 
ment appears mischievous it is, in fact, 
not so; for the situation it describes is 
precisely what was intended by the 
institute's "palace revolution" of 1972. 

Race, Power and Resistance is the 
story of that revolution from the 
perspective of the revolutionaries who 


Realist v 
relativist 


Understanding Social Science: a 

philosophical Introduction to the social 

sciences 

by Roger Trigg 

Blackwell, £J 8.50 and £5.95 

ISDN06J1 133658 and 14101 8 

In 1983 the Social Science Research 
Council became the Economic and 
Social Research Council. At the be- 
hest of Sir Keith Joseph, so it is suit I, 
the word “science" disappeared from 
its title. On the other hand one can 
recall government ministers, Sir 
Geoffrey Howe springs to inind, 
saying a few years ago that monetarism 
is an undeniable truth, "like the law of 
gravitation” . Sir Keith and Sir Geof- 
frey. though both monetarists, seem to 
have had opposite views about the 
limits of social science. Their opposing 
views seem to have derived from h 
simijpr and naive view of that undeni- 
able science, physics. 

Philosophies of social science arc 
pan of our political culture- But the 
issues are also deep. Can an alien 
society have a conceptual system diffe- 
rent from ours? If it could, would It be 


made it. As a blow-by-blow account of 
the plots and tactical manoeuvrings of 
the two sides (on the one hana the 
institute's council, “establishment" fi- 
• gures to a man, and on the other its 
K black and radical white" staff, led by 
the librarian A. Sivanandan) it is a 
story well told and makes for absorb- 
ing reading. Given the status of an 
event "possessing symbolic signifi- 
cance as a microcosm of larger proces- 
ses", however, it is, frankly, preposter- 
ous. Chris Milliard would have the 
reader believe, as he and the institute’s 
young Turks clearly did and still do 


objective? 

Since the early 1960s this source of 
philosophical wony has seen some 
changes. The positivist image of phy- 
sics has fallen into disrepute among 
English and American philosophers 
owing to the critiques first of Popper, 
and secondly and much more radicnlly 
of Kuhn and, to a lesser extent, 
Fcyerabcnd. From the work of Pop- 
per. the idea of a secure foundation of 
knowledge in sense experience has 
come to seem untenable, and the idea 
that there is an algorithm for arriving 
nr theory on the sole basis of experi- 
ence has come toscem absurd. Physics 
has lost much of its certainty and. 'with 
the quantum theories, acquired its own 
mysteries. 

'Further, and to the chagrin of Pop- 
per. sociologists of knowledge have 
extended the objects of their activities 
to the undeniable sciences. The result 
has been something of a reversal of the 
relation between physics and sociolo- 
gy. Physics is liable to be seen as iust 
another “form of life". A philosophical 
relativism has come into fashion, 
echoing themes to be found in Kuhn 
and Fcyerabcnd, according to which 
science is just one ideology among 
many. 

Dr Trigg’s textbook is thus timely as 
well ns useful, solid, rather middle-of- 
the-iond, sensible nnd also not very 
exciting. It attempts to handle philo- 
sophically all the main movements in 


free? _ . 

Monetarism comes unstuck for a 
variety of reasons, one of which Is the 
fact that inflationary expectations can 
be a cause of inflation. Because the 
social sciences deal with human 
beings, as individuals and in society, it 
has to forego some of the perceived 
features of physics, like determinism. 
The contrast with physics is a perennial 
vehicle for some questions about the 
social sciences. Can a social science be 
a real science? Arc the social sciences 


contemporary social science, Including 
for example soclobiology, structural- 
ism and Marxism. It snows signs of 


The World of Thought in Ancient China 

BENJAMIN I. SCHWARTZ 

'The author hns brought his profound knowledge of other 
philosophical and religious traditions (especially Greek philosophy, 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, modern Western philosphy etc.) to 
bear on his discussions of ancient Chinese ideas. The result is that it 
has greatly illuminated the Chinese classical heritage. His close 
familiarity with contemporary thought and social sciences ... is also 
of tremendous importance.’ Ying-shih, Yale University 
Belknap £23 .50 Cloth 456pp 0-674-9619041 

Early Christianity and Greek Paldeia 

WERNER JAEGER 

In this, the last work of a world-renowned scholar, Werner Jaeger 
shows that without the large post-classical expansion of Greek culture 
the rise of Christian world religion would have been impossible. ‘This 
easy and smooth-flowing but profound book bears the stamp of a 
lifetime devoted to scholarship.’ Theology 
Belknap £4.95 Paper 160pp 0-674-22052-8 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 

Volume 89 

gprrED BY D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 

£27.50 Cloth 24Qpp 0-674-37936-5 
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having been developed from a compre- 
hensive lecture course. 

But like every philosophical text- 
book It has a philosophical line to put 
across. Trigg is realist, anti-relativist 
and Uc believes in a human nature, for 
without one.it would be miraculous 
that we could understand other cul- 
tures. THgg assumes that we do. 
Human nature is prior to language 
otherwise it would be miraculous that 
wc could learn and tench it. Physics 
and the social sciences must have 


believe, that the heady events of 1972 
were part of “an international move- 
ment of resistive struggles that started 
in Africa and spread over two decades 
to the entire black world”. In fact, 
those events bear an altogether closer 
resemblance to that time-honoured 
western capitalist phenomenon, the 
board-room takeover, than thev do to 
third world revolution. For, in tne end, 
it was the young Turks' majority 
shareholding - that is to say. their 
votes - which brought them to power. 

Would South Africa’s African 
National Congress feel forced to post- 
pone victory because of “a procedural 
inconsistency”? As inconceivable, 
surely, as a defeated President Botha 
confiding to a colleague, as did the 
instituted ousted director Philip 
Mason, “On losing the battle I feel 
quite philosophical. Let them have a 
bash”. 

Stripped of its Marxese, Mullard's 
account reveals a straightforward bat- 
tle for votes between competing in- 
terest groups. As he accurately de- 
scribes the situation immediately prior 
to the impending coup, **Au now 
rested on the question of how many 
supporters for both groups in struggle 
would turn up at the AGM” and here, 
of course, the council’s old guard were 
at a fatal disadvantage. Packing meet- 
ings is the very stuff of left-wing 

different methodologies but they must 
both hold to the regulative principle of 
realism. 

But Trigg’s main point is this. That 
social science is inherently philo- 
sophical in that it necessarily involves 
assumptions about the nature of hu- 
man beings and of their role in human 
societies, and that it is no more rn be 
despised for this thnn is philosophy 
itself. 

Despite the hackneyed illustration 
on the dust jneket, 1 can nevertheless 
recommend the book as a good survey 
for the student philosopher and social 
scientist alike. 

Peter Gibbins 

Dr Gibbins is secretary of the British 
Society for the Philosophy of Science. 


Ethnic 

findings 


Twice Migrants: East African Sikh 
settlers in Britain 
by Farminder Ohachu 
Tavistock, £15.95 and£7.95 
ISDN 0 42 2 78910 Q and 78920 8 

If there la oqe tradition that stands out 
as characterizing British Work on 
ethnic relations, It is the descriptive 
community ethnography. Such works 
have formed the backbone of our 
research output and constitute an 
unbroken thread of work which can be 
traced back as far as the late 1940s. 

The methodology involves the de- 
tailed description of how one particu- 
lar ethnic group in one city at one point 
In dine is adapting its way of life to 
circumstances in a new society. As the 
fieldwork of ethnic relations has de- 


outnned the major characteristics of 
the “coloured population" (Michael 
Banton’s Coloured Quarter)] then at- 
tention focused upon groups defined by 
nationality or birthplace (bessi's huh- 
an Immigrants fit Britain or Patterson’s 
Dark Strangers: West Indians in Lon- 
don)] and latterly there has been a 


land or Anwar’s The Myth of Return: 
Pakistanis in Britain). 

This trend to ever more precise 
description has been particularly appa- 
rent within work on Britain’s Asian 
population, where evidence in the late 
1970s began to reveal the importance 
of internal distinctions along axes of 
differentiation whjch included birth- 
place, migration history, religion and 
regional origin. Bbachu’s book conse- 
9 HfcHF en SL a l°8 ical extension 

2A.ii t 3uS£?’JK e ? s conccrned not 
wth all Sikhs in Britain, but only with 

those who arc "twice migrants” be- 
cause they came to Britain via East 
Africa. 

There are some 181,000 East Afri- 
can Sikhs m Britain, drawn from 
communities which left the Punjab in 
the early part of the 20th century as 
indentured labour to build the Kenya- 
Uganda railway. Throughout the In- 
tervening period, these Sikhs had 


activism whereas, for the governing 
body's traditionalists, “It was consi- 
dered infra dig or positively bad form 
to blatantly badger up support”. Be- 
sides, it was holiday time, not to 
mention the inconvenience of a rail 
strike which made getting up from the 
countiy difficult. 

And so the revolution was won; not 
by armed struggle or the winning over 
of the hearts and minds of (he people 
but by a more mundane (and distinctly 
un-African) 142 votes to 99. Within 
weeks nearly half a million pounds* 
worth of funding had been withdrawn, 
the institute had moved to run-down 
offices in Kings Cross, the news-sheet 
Race Today had been given away to 
community activists ana the academic 
journal Race had been appropriately 
renamed Race and Class. 

The reformism of Racial Conflict in 
Contemporary Society will not endear 
it to the institute, particularly when it 
leads John Stone to favour a policy of 
“positive discrimination", a libera! re- 
sponse to racial problems much 
scorned by Marxists. Dr Stone is led to 
this via his thesis that the pattern of 
race relations is primarily influenced 
by the balance of power between 
majority and minority groups. Draw- 
ing on FurnivaU's concept of a plural 
society, and Louis Wirth's definition of 
a minority as “a physically and cultur- 
ally distinct group, subjected to and 
conscious of its unequaf treatment by 
the majority", Stone argues that it is 
tire degree of correspondence between 
racial and power divisions which is the 
crucial factor in the generation of 
racial conflict. He is at pains, however, 
to reject the narrow Marxist under- 
standing of “power", preferring to 
extend its meaning to include a group's 
cultural resources, or what economists 
term its “human capital”. 

Slone tests his proposition against a 
variety of international contexts not- 
ing, ns he does so, the strengths and 
weaknesses of alternative approaches. 


alter the balance of poweluSf 
does so, in favour of a 
expense of the majority, 
ethnic identity is increased tn^. 
the possibility of racial ccmfhd 

Stone’s undogmatic approve 
him to acknowledge dinculfa'i 
position, that of South Africa m 
ing the most obvious. TkW& 
power between that natioo'i v . 
racial groups clearly revnb b: 
the pattern of current racial tp.'. 
Numerically, however, it Is amh-. 
group which dominates. 

The book's concluding tty* 
"The Quest for Racial Josa*' 
addresses the vexed area d ». 
policy. Its central Question ul&V, 
Balance of power lies at the ht? 
racial conflict, to what e steal £. 
that balance be altered by mi. 
means? Stone gives cautious as 
to such measures as positive t 
mination and racial quotas but ihs 
to me that most of the evideaa 
against him. Positive discrunu 
tends not to help those for wtaii 
intended, as a recent book byCfc 
Murray (Losing Ground, BM| t 
in social c 


In particulur, he argues against the 
view, perhaps less fashionable today, 
that the rurionaNsm implict in the 
process of modernization is. in itself, a 
force for iiucr-rncial harmony. On the 
contrary; stuhility is only likely when 
the modernization process docs not 


American social policy clearly die. I 
strates. Discriminatory pouting 
aimed at economic outcomes ttk 
as Stone himself notes, the r e«l»: 
of potential jjower is a mmr 
“human capital”. These culturij 
sessions can no more be legislated; 
existence than they can be leridt 
out of it, a fact amply confirmeaty 
history of overseas Chinese suctui 
the face of often violent disciac 
tion. 

Dr Stone’s short but wide-rup 
book is an important contribution 
the sociology of race relations, astral 
for its open-mindedness as fore 
authoritative analysis. As be uota 
“In the field of race and ethnic na- 
tions, as in most areas of sods! lift, 
they arc few simple problems and sta 
fewer simple solutions"; a piece d , 
understatement whose importance ■ 
would perhaps be lostouttoWfuit 1, 
of Race Relations. 

— - — i 

David Dale j 

David Dale is a social worker f* ; 

Westminster City Council. ; 



A Sikh temple in Coventry 


become progressively estranged trom 
the Indian sub-continent and had 
sought their future in education and 
social mobility into white collar em- 
ployment within the colonial adminis- 
tration. There they occupied a middle- 
man role between white and black. It 
was only the progressive Africaniza- 
tion policies of administrations in the 
newly independent states of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania which drove 
them from Africa to Britain. Co- 
incidentally this enforced migration 
occurred shortly after the peak of 
voluntary labour migration direct from 
India ana Pakistan to Britain, and the 
East African Sikhs found themselves 
“re-united'’ with mainstream Sikhs 
who had travelled direct from the 


• iiuu I IIIW 

Punjab. 

Bnachu rightly distinguishes these 
groups and comments on now the East 
Africans were better emiinnnri f nr life 


Africans were better equipped for life 
in Britain, how they were permanent 
settlers not economic transients, and 
how their occupational skills allowed a 
much more diversified employment 
structure, and therefore the resources 
to assist geographical dispersal. In 
contrast to this superficially progres- 
sive appearance, though, Bhlchu 
characterizes the “twice migrants” as a 
conservative group who observe their 
traditions more stringently than their 

COlintftmnrte nilm li _«• . , 


and she sensitively describes • 
practices and traditions are 
albeit perhaps not at the same . 
their direct migrant countCT P 3 ^j ■ 
The major weakness of thk •; 

not a fault of Parminder Bhacou ^ j; . 
has refined and extended ^ 

knowledge through the use of®*" 
tried methodology. It is just 
methodology has inherent flaws*®" 
are easily duplicated and raw y 
avoided. Many would argue iWri* - 
time for describing ever more 
proscribed ethnic groups is ovW»r 
that it is incumbent upon re seJJ ij 
to move on to comparative \ 
investigating, for example, why 
rent groups respond in different p 
to the same stimulus of life in ty 
with its economic recession aim'* ■' 
mic racism, or indeed how memr^ • 
the same group respond to 
rent constraints and 0PP®KJ5 ft-; . 
which exist in different cities ■ 
unique histories, econonuc mn^j ■ . 
tures, and local cultures. OtW» ^ , i 

argue that the community sino)^ . 

frequently fails to take accwjj’ 
wider structural context 
all ethnic groups mjj Hjgf 
ethnographers must consider w l4 , 


exclusionary practices and its 
isms for allocating 


_ nitB J ViVW uqm niil- 

cans, and uses the arranged marriage 
of foose “twiSe 
bving in Southall to illus- 
Sg?> r . P omt To be fair, though, 
Bhachu does argue that the East 
Africans should not be seen as ossified 


they can fully underatand tK it. 
any group operating w i, ‘ un 


Vaughan Robiitfg jLC^ iv 

Vaughan Robinson is L' 

eeoeraohv at Umterm . 
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On the left are just some of the leading scholars 
whose books have been published in the Cambridge 
Paperback Library. The Library was established in 
1 983 to make available outstanding original 
monographs to individual readers. Selected from the 
cream of our publishing programme, the books 
represent some of the best scholarship of recent 
years in the humanities and social sciences. 

Now 100 titles strong, the Library includes books in 
anthropology, art, classics, economics, history, 
history of science, literature and drama, music, 
philosophy, politics, psychology, religion and social 
science. In addition to those featured, the list of 
authors includes Anne Barton, John Bayley, Sir Moses 
Finley, Maurice Godelier, Erich Heller, Denis Mack 
Smith, Hilary Putnam, Peter Stern and Charles Taylor. 

From 24th February to 8th March you can see a display of 
the complete range of Cambridge Paperback Library titles 
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Desire 
for order 


Order and Disorder in Early Modern 
England 

edited by Anthony FMdier 
and John Stevenson 
Cambridge University Press, £27 51) 
ISBN 052 1 252946 
Revel, Riot and Rebellion: popular 
politics and culture In England IfiOJ- 
1660 

by David Underdown 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £17.50 

jSBNO 19822795 7 

At a time when our own society is 
having to confront major problems 
relating to order and disorder the 
publication of these two volumes ac- 
quires an added, if unintended, signifi- 
cance. Moreover, the stance and tone 
revealed here arc often not altogether 
dissimilar to those evinced by the 
present government. “Increased levels 
of disorder owed less to intra-com- 
munnl strife than to the intrusion of 
‘outsiders.’” The words could be those 
of the present Home Secretary but in 
fact occur in a trenchant reassessment 
of the upheavals and disruptions of the 
Engiisii Civil War. 

The volume of essays edited by 
Anthony Fletcher and John Stevenson 
is above all a celebration of stability 
and order. “The English people in the 
early modern period", the editors 
insist, “were not an ungovernable 
people". "A sense of the desire for 
order . . . of man’s search for it, and 
the anxielv with which they clime to it. 
runs through these essays." Though 
increasing social polurizatjon is eon- 
ceded, they vigorously reject a class 
interpretation of early modern English 
society, and left-wing historians like 
Christopher Hill and E. P. Thompson 
ate suitably admonished Cor getting n 
wrong. 

The essays range widely in subject 
matter, scope and period. Margaret 
Spufford's essay harks back at one 
point to the 13th century ac; John 
Stevenson's lakes us on almost to the 


PVU 1 


opening of the Victorian age. Popular 
culture, religion, politics, levels of 
disorder, gender relations, attitudes to 


the law, status and precedence all 
come undeT discussion. No wonder, 
faced with such miscellaneous con- 
tents. that the editors’ introduction is 
hard pressed to provide an effective 
framework for all that follows. 

All the contributions, however, are 
individually worthy, all face up square- 
ly to the problems present in the 
sources, ana some offer provocatively 
original and Important reinterpreta- 
tions. Pride of place - for sheer 
boldness, at least - should perhaps go 
to John Morrill and John Walter for 
their fundamental reappraisal of 
“ Order and Disorder in tire English 
Revolution". They argue that the 


Replacing 
the ruins 


France 1789-1815i Revolution and 
Counter re volution 
by D. M. G, Sutherland 
Collins, £14.95 and Fontana, £5.95 
1SBNOOO 197178 6 and 686018 4 




A reliable one-volume history of the 
French Revolution is long overdue. 
Norman Hampson’s Concise History 
(1975) was very short, and soon went 
out of print; while J. M. Roberts’s 
volume called The French Revolution 
(1978) was an advanced interpretative 
essay. Otherwise there has been no 
new general survey for 20 years. Yet 
these same years have witnessed a 
spectacular, worldwide cxpnnsion of 
research Interest in (he revolutionary 
period which has changed its contours 
so profoundly that the subject sur- 
veyed in the old standard accounts Is 
now scarcely recognizable. 

Among those who have done most 
to transform our understanding of 
what happened in revolutionary 
France is Donald Sutherland. His 
work on the Chouans, culminating in a 
book three years ago, has laid bare for 


commonly invoked image of disorder 
in the civil war is to a large extent an 
| illusion caused either by the politically 

inspired exaggerations of royalists ami 
I parliamentarians I the i«lea of h ‘‘pnpu- 
lar presence", for different reasons, 
suited both) or by (he distortions of old 
men's imprecise recollections. Popular 
radicalism, they rightly claim, never 
• had more than a minority appeal. Fear 
of disorder, it is no douht true, greatly 
exceeded rhe reality. In the localities, 
aL least, there was much "business as 
usual”. 

Margaret Spufford in her lively 
essay on “Puritanism and Social Con- 
trol' 1 lakes issue with (hose historians 
who have seen a special and distinctive 
connection between the two elements 
in her title. She offers a salutary 
reminder that puritanism must be seen 
above all as a religious not a social 
phenomenon, that its adherents were 
not restricted to the middle ranks, nnd 
that rhe “godly discipline" - often 
mistakenly seen as a puriran invention 
-was, ill fact, neither new nor unfamil- 
iar in the late 16th century. C. S. L. 

Da vies com pie menrs what he has 
alrcadv published elsewhere on the 
Pilgrimage of Grace by a searching 
essay on the extent to which it express- 
ed popular religious conservatism in 
the face of the Henrician destructions. 

Clive Holmes writes on the 17th- 
century fen land disturbances, emph- 
asizing the contribution made by the 
middle sort, and attempting to unmvel 
the mysterious involvement of the 
Leveller John Ulburne. John 
Stevenson's reexamination of E. P. 
Thompson's “moral economy" thesis 
finds it deficient in terms of its chronol- 
ogy. its rigid oversimplification of local 
variations, and its imprecise definition 
of "crowd”. A. J. Fletcher looks at why 
and how local office-holders guarded 
their reputations so jealously. The 
gentry disputes over precedence in the 
]7th-ccnturv counties which he illus- 
trates have their modest parochial 
parallels in the .squabbles winch Susan 
Asmusscn'.s chapter includes over sca- 
ling arrangements in the parish chur- 
ches. Thu principal focus of her essay, 
however, is that of the 17th-century 
crisis in gender relations. As such it 
neatly complements David Llnder- 
duwn’s piece on “The Taming of the 
Scold” , an intriguing investigation of 
ducking stools, sklmmlngions, witch- 
craft, and village termagants. 

Underdown lakes pains to relate 
these phenomena to their community 
settings. A full-scale investigation of 
this social, economic and cultural di- 
versity is provided in the same author’s 
Revel, Riot and Rebellion. Here the 
main objective is to explore patterns of 
popular nlleginnce in the civil wot in 
the three heavily contested counties of 
Dorset , Somerset and Wiltshire. (With 
tongue in cheek, no doubt, he says that 
the elite politics of this period is 
already clear enough). But though this 
is primarily a study of a specific region 
in a specific period, there are fruitful 
comparisons with other parts of Eng- 
land^ The techniques of the sociologist 
as well as those of the historian are 
brought into play. The chronological 
range of the book is extended, too. 
The final chapter takes the discussion 
beyond the Restoration and there are 
some telling remarks on Monmouth’s 
rebellion. 


the first time the full complexity of the 
most persistent movement of apposi- 
tion the revolutionaries encountered. 
Building on the insights into the whole 
revolution that this research gave him, 
he has now written the up-to-date 
introduction we have been waiting for. 
The next generation of English-speak- 
ing students will turn to Sutherland as 
their fathers turned to Hampson and 
their grandfathers to Thompson , as the 
obvious book in which to anchor their 
knowledge of the most seminal politic- 
al upheaval in modem history. 

Not much of the “classic’’ interpreta- 
tion of the Ftench Revolution remains 
intact in Sutherland's account, and he 
spends refreshingly little space taking 
issue with it. As the men of 1789 knew, 
there is little point in arguing about 
ruins: building something to replace 
them deserves all your time. Suther- 
land’s revolution, reflecting a more 
recent consensus, Is the series of 
struggles precipitated by the collapse 
(not the overthrow) of a played-out 
political order. Everybody expected to 
nene-fit In some way from whatever 
regime took its place - but the vast 
majority of French citizens did not. 
Sutherland recognizes, as most histo- 
rians of the revolution have been 
reluctant to do, that for most of those 
. whp had to live through it, it was a 
disaster. Only that can explain the 
vigour, the persistence, and the geog- 


No part of the country suffered more 
in the civil war than the western 
counties. Troop movements, quarter- 
ing. taxation, all had a significant 
impact. The war exposed deep-rooted 
divisions and aroused conflicting alle- 
giances. But as well as emphasizing the 
politicizing effects of the civil war 
Underdown is careful to relate the divi- 
sions of that period to the long-term 
irends that fay behind them, the 
destabilizing effects of population 
growth, inflation, and enclosure are 
examined, us is the local evidence 
concerning the rise of the gentry nnd 
the consolidation of yeomen oligar- 
chies. Puritanism figures prominently. 

Following observant contempor- 
aries like Harrison. Aubrey, and Bax- 
ter, as well as modern economic histo- 
rians like Joan Thirsk, Professor 
Underdown has much to say about the 
fundamental cultural contrasts be- 
tween the traditional, open-field area 
of the downlands, the north Somerset 
and Wiltshire cheese and cloth-making 
region, and the intermediate zone of 
south-east Somerset and Blackmore 
Vale. The cohesive, nucleated village 
communities of the First region, with 
their church-ales, maypoles and foot- 
ball teams resisted the intrusion of 
puritanism and in the 1640s were 
inclined - even if often unenthusiasti- 
cally - to royalism. It was in the second 
region - with its varied economic and 
social experience of individualism - 



that puritanism and parhamentanan- 
ism made most headway. The emerg- 
ence of the popular stereotypes of 
“cavalier” and "roundhead” is percep- 
tively analysed. Needless to say, of all 
the possible determinants of allegiance 
- social deference and class antagon- 
isms included - it is the formative 
contribution of contrasting regional 
cultures that Underdown finds most 
important. , „ , 

The case advanced for the extent 
and nature of popular involvement m 
the civil war is a convincing one, 
despite some initially surprising 
dimensions; the sporting contrast 
offered between local royalist footbal- 
lers and the stoolball preferences of 
the parliamentarians, naturally, Hhs to 
be carefully pondered! The author 
presents u full account of economic 
and social structures and relations, 
cultural tendencies, and patterns of 

S Brachial and manorial government, 
[is book usefully combines the char- 


His book usefully combines the char- 
acteristics of a detailed monograph 
with those of a general histoiy. Under- 


down has a good eye for illuminating 
details as well as the capacity to range 
widely and seek out patterns. “Neigh- 
bour Bond, am I a stone picker or a day 
labourer?’’ The indignant response 
made in Chippenham m 1617 to the 
call for work on maintaining the high- 
ways Is eloquently expressive of status 
obsessions even among the lowest 
ranks. While the trials of local office- 


A fall 

from 

office 


Henry Brougham 


raphical extent of the resistance met by 
successive revolutionary governments. 

The key to understanding the re- 
volution offered here is counter- 
revolution. Fear of enemies largely ex- 
plains the ever more extreme policies 
adopted in Paris from 1790 onwards, 
and if Sutherland is right, these fears 
were by no means as paranoid as they 
sounded. Most of France (and most of 
Europe, too, although this boob is 
rather thin on that) was opposed to 
most of what was being done. If there 
was a popular movement in the revolu- 
tion it was not that of the sansculottes - 
whose popular credentials are deeply 
suspect anyway. Counter-revolution 
was the true papular movement, in the 
sense that most ordinary people re- 
sented what had happened to them 
since 1789, hated those whom they 
regarded as responsible and, where 
circumstances were especially propi- 
tious, did not hesitate to take direct 
action to show It. 

This is the first general history of the 
French Revolution to treat the pro- 
vinces in the depth and detail they 
deserve. It shows conclusively that 
away from Paris much of the country 
was In sporadic turmoil throughout the 
1790s as one aspect or another of 
policy decreed in the capital ran into 

E opular resistance. No wonder the 
opes of Artois and the imlgrts were 
always so high. Revolutionaries, and 


Henry Brougham 1778-1868: his 

public career 

by Robert Stewart 

Btidlev Head. £DMXI 

ISBN il .170 30271 0 

Henry Brougham trained nt (he Scots 
Bur, mude his name with a book on the 
colonies, and became n leading contri- 
butor to the Edinburgh Review, where 
"the rational discussion of political 
questions was not incompatible with 
polemical spirit". He belonged to the 
generation of Whig MPs for whom the 
intelligence and bravery displayed by 
the Spanish people when they rebelled 
ngainst Napoleon in 1807. vindicated 
the masses nnd justified a belief In the 
goodness of man. In 1812 he secured 
the abolition of the Orders in Council: 

i".' 8 in 
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precipitated the reform ensis. 

Brougham was a man of brilliant 
talents, “Solon, Lycurgus, Demosth- 
enes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, 


holding are vividly demonstrated by 
the Ooome churchwarden who en- 
joyed a Sunday game of bowls in 1620 
and then, conscience stricken, pre- 
sented himself for the offence before 
the ecclesiastical court. 

Problems remain, however, on 
account of the sources, despite some 
valiant attempts at quahtification m 
chapter seven. There is far more direct 
documentation about rank-and-file 
royalists in these counties than about 
the other side. The practice of con- 
scription, in any case, self-evidently 
complicates any analysis of freely 
given popular allegiance. “The wisesi 
course for the historian confronted by 
such problems might well be to aban- 
don tnc enterprise and consign ques- 
tions about popular allegiance to the 
extensive category of the interestin 
but unanswerable". Specialists in thl 
period will be grateful to Professor 
Underdown for nis refusal to capitu- 
late. But then, to be sure -the author's 
favourite phrase which he repeats with 

maddening frequency - no less would i 

have been expected from this seasoned 
veteran of Royalist Conspiracy in Eng- 
land and Pride’s Purge. 

R. C. Richardson 

R. C. Richardson is head of history aid 
archaeology at King Alfred's College 
Winchester. 


after the vote upon the income tax, to 
offer himself to the nation as prime 
minister in Lord Liverpool's place. 
Vanity caused him to deliver both the 
longest speech ever made in the House 
of Commons, and the longest speech 
ever made in the House of Lords. Even 
in the cause of liberty. Brougham 
failed to net consistently. In 1803 he 
argued simultaneously for an end to 
the slave trade and for the suppression 
of the slave revolt in Haiti. In 1833 he 
dismayed the abolitionists by support- 
ing the seven years apprenticeship for 
the emancipated slaves. 

The result was that, when the Whigs 
finally eamc into office. Brougham was 
regarded as “impossible". Grey adroit- 
ly made him Lord Chancellor to p 
him out of the House of Conunoih 
Brougham cleared off thdjui jM$M! 
Chiinrciy. « 
mHl« of Ihc W 


the luw. lim it 
and sock with it. In 


[and! Lord Chesterfield” all in one, as 
Samuel Rogers put it. But he had 
another side. Jofin Morley referred, 
much later, to his "encyclopaedic 
ignorance”. Self-assurance led him, 

the rich handful who had done well out 
of the redistribution of property and 
power after 1789, remained an embat- 
tled minority, and in the end they lost 
their nerve entirely and entrusted their 
fate to a military dictator. He did not 
fail them. Europe, not his compatriots, 
brought Napoleon down. 

Such a bald summary does little 
justice to the wealth of detail and range 
of reading on which the author bases 
his argument. The 27-page bibliogra- 
phy alone makes the book invaluable 
tor those wishingto pursue any of its 
themes further. There are occasional 
factual errors and verbal infelicities, 
the writing is sometimes rather stodgy, 
and some topics amply probed by 
recent research, such as the problem of 
the poor, deserve more coverage. But 
overall this is a very serviceable, very 
faithful, and very thoughtful map of 
where the study of the French Revolu- 
tion stands on the eve of its bicenten- 
ary. Extensive preparations are being 
made to commemorate it in 1989. 
Readers reflecting on the Tate of most 
of those who lived through it, or died 
because of it, may well wonder 
whether there is much to celebrate. 

William Doyle 

William Doyle is professor of history at 
the University of Bristol. 


anu sock wi* »• ‘ViJTuini brought • 
Shifts’’, as Crecvey called hini.DW ( 
down Grey’s government, in “*■ ( 
when Melbourne formed a new sdm , 
nlstration, he refused lo J , 
Brougham back, because lie objmffl 
to “his whole character and his wnw j 
conduct". Brougham never held office ■ 
again. 

Chester New made a mistake who : 
he planned a two-volume \ 
Brougham and divided it at 1830. , , 

the first volume was ever pubus&W; • 
and the second half of Brought®* - 
career is of so reduced interest that n a 
difficult to see how a second volume a ■ 
comparable size could ever have i w* . 
completed. Robert Stewart allots^ 
pages out of 361 to Brougham scab* ,■ 
from 1830 to 1868, and who can W f 
his sense of proportion? S 

Brougham, as Robert Stewart tap. 
is best remembered for his con™® 
tions to education. He joined fk 

■Mill and others in founding the iWJJ 
and Foreign School Society. L, 

associated with the Mechanics ijj L 
tutes, the Society for the DWJjLf: 1 
Useful Knowledge, London Univ^j 
ty, and the Penny Cyclopaedia, i l 
age when Tories still equated u i 
with sin and the subversion F . 
sociul order. Brougham 
the claims of the masses to fc’ 

and opportunities for 
ment. His greatest achievement^, .. 
show, through the establUh c ( B 

Charity Commission, the exj^p -r 

which the means already .j, 

provide them. . naB at •] 

Robert Stewart's book » gg i. 
dative, and judiciously t fc* £ 
Brougham, maned only p j 
minor factual errors- jj 

impact of a pleasingly 1 ?! like J ft 
weakened by ? 

politidan, to win the ,y 

Ids vocation, must seaUP f . : | 

sion and narrow his m*o , ■ 


John Prest 

John Prest is a felloe of B 
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Romantic 

influence 


The Romantic Tradition in British 
Political Thought 
by Jonathan Mendllow 
Croom Helm, £22.50 
ISBN 07099 3559 5 

Jonathan Mendilow’s book is a careful 
and thorough tracing of Romantic 
ideas in British political thought. It 
begins with the changes wrought by the 
French Revolution and its aftermath 
upon the thought of the Romantics, 
;md goes on to consider the influence 
nf that thought on the development of 
varieties of British conservatism and 
socialism. The period covered is from 
the end of Ihc 18th century to the eve 
of the First World War. 

In the brief introduction Jonathan 
Mcndilnw claims that the Romanlic 
contribution to political thought is 
twofold: the adoption of the principles 
of the manorial system to industrial 
conditions, which offered to forge a 
community out of an aggregate of 
individuals; and the advocacy of the 
state as the site which would resolve 
conflict and as the incarnation of the 
nation. The first four chapters focus on 
what are in effect three generations of 
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Romantics: Wordsworth, Southey. 
Shelley (and to a lesser extent Keats;, 
and Carlyle; the fifth examines “Three 


Shades of Tory Radicalism” in the 
persons of Disraeli, Kingsley and Rus- 
kin. The last two chapters, the most 
Interesting, make unexpected connec- 
tions. Romantic thought is traced in 
influential members of the Indcpcn- 
dent Ubout Party, principally Keir 
Hardle and Robert BlatchW, with 
sideway glances at Ramsay McDonald 
and Brace Glasier; and in the imperial- 
iM arguments of such figures as Lord 
Milner !C ipJing and Bruce Kidd. 

« ,,? en ?dow might have been better 
adwsed to identify a cluster of con- 

u eywor ° s of tf, e Romantics 

The power 
of fiction 

Cervantes 
JyP.E, RusseU 

£ 2 * 2 ?“* Universit y Press, £8.95 and 
2 0 19 287569 8 and 287570 1 
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by B. W. Ife 

^N?5tSr iy Press ’ mso 

Joining the 

esw^iiu Masters series and 


ru-madi- ' n new lmiucxis i.-iiJi.-i ii,.,. 

try tn * establish influence which im 
h msclf ailiiins, is sunn-times ■■| jr j!dy 
■' or third bund". When Ii.- i 

:i ,|c l , .° es,! jblish direct influence, he is 
usually walking well-trodden ground 
F-*r instance, Carlyle’s importune! . 
Kingsley and Ituskin hardly dimes as a 
surprise rhe real interest id the bunk 
\s m the later chapters where Jonathan 
Menddow convincingly shows, first 
that the Romantic tradition helped :,t 
least one strand of socialism to see the 
stale as, in Kcir Hnrdic's words “the 
expression of the will of ihe people’’- 
and. second that it provided a vocabul- 
ary about England’s role in history, 
which was enthusiastically embraced 
Dy late 19ih-ccntury imperialists 

Despite its title, this study offers us 

,ra ?. ilit ? n of Romantic 
nought. The radicalism of the Roman- 
tics is excluded . and it will not do to say 
that such radicalism went underground 
fig m * he «niury. The career of 
william Morns, who unaccountably is 
not discussed, would be sufficient to 
reject that argument. As would that of 
toward Carpenter, another late I9ih- 
ccntury socialist clearly indebted to the 
Romantics, vet opposed to state sodal- 
ism and alert to the necessity of 
alliances between the organized work- 
ing class and forces such as the 
womens movement. Women are a 
crucial omission, if a usual one in 
studies of political thought. Yet the 
inclusion of Mary Wollstonccrafi and 
her influence on early 20th-century 
feminism would have significantly 
altered the judgements in this study. 

Perhaps the most disappointing fea- 
ture of the book is its failure to 
consider the various ways political 
thought and politics itself were defined 
during the 19th-century. What a study 
of the various Romantic traditions 
would make dear is that what counted 
as politics and what kind of writing was 
accepted as political were (as they still 
nre) contested matters. Consider, for 
example, the conflict between Roman- 
tic "utopian” socialism and “scientific” 
socialism during the period of this 
study. Within its narrow limits, 
Jonathan Mendilow has written an 
interesting book. 

Philip Dodd 

Philip Dodd is lecturer in English at the 
University of Leicester. 


Imposing 

order 


Order from Confusion Sprung : studies 
In eighteenth-century literature fruin 
Swift toC'uwper 
by Claude Kawsun 
Allen & Unwin. £27. 5i) 

ISBN 004 8 ntm in | 

The kind of volume lung known in the 
classical world as Opuscule uz Klein? 
Schnfien has recently received a new 
gloss m the English literature lists as a 
publisher's favourite. This particular 
collection assembles a number of 
Claude Rawson’s essays, articles and 
reviews from ihe last decade or so. The 
pieces are of widely varying length and 

C mvenance, testament to that amphi- 
IOUS contemporary figure, the profes- 
sor-reviewer who moves wiih aplomb 
between the dry eminence of 82 
learned footnotes (as in die Fielding 
essay here) and the mure public ripples 
of the weekly reviews. Ihc re arc 
moments when reviewing il in its turn 
gives an odd sense of mise en ublme , of 
the infinitely regressive and self- 
nourishing literary world - about 
which Rnwson has written elsewhere - 
of Swift ’s own Tale of a Tub. 

Individual reprintings will prove 
useful at many levels - especially 
perhaps the substantial chapter on 
dialogue in Fielding, compounded of 
two essays unlikely to be tracked down 
in their original locations by the ordin- 
ary undergraduate. If there is a tempt- 
ation to misconstrue the title of the 
b°ok as a mild jest on Its own genesis , 
it must yield also to a recognition of the 
coherence of the perspective through 
which the 18th century is here viewed. 
Collectively these essays bear witness 
to the revival in 18th-century studies to 
which the author's earlier books have 
largely contributed. The final piece, a 
review article from 1975, is a useful 
historical marker: in the publications 
of the previous year or two Rawson 
distinguishes two trends, one cluster- 
ing theologically around Big Ideas of 
"cosmic order" and the other, more 
sociological in emphasis, around the 
theory and practice of madness and 
disorder. Rawson's sympathies are 


calamities, a comedy of anticlimax and 
iow spirits. Those who cannot see for 
themselves that Cervantes is funny are 
unlikely to do so with Russell's help (or 
anybody else's); but those who can 
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clearly with the latter; this is Augus- 
tanism “under stress", and freed horn 
the capitalized abstractions through 
which its stability has been assumed. If 
there Is an “order” in his reading of the 
18th century it is a social rather than I 
cosmic one - its model that of the 
dancing-master rather than a universal 
harmony. 

Although one chapter alludes to the 
novels of Frances Brooke and Frances 
Sheridan as well as to Maty Woll- 
stonecraft, this selection of essays 
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m ' nation ro a * n Ws deter- 
rifetortion ra,w°i! Tect the Romantic 
>°mtrSiffl C \ Sfl n W the as a 

book roS f JSil e) ii R l . us ? e11 makes the ' 

hearty, than T K^§ ht ' he ? rt ? d ' even 
Qutxoie J" L *Jj?T ve jt «■ 

is a succession of laughable 


unlikely to do so with Russell’s help (or cosmic one - its model that of 

anybody else’s); but those who can dancing-master rather than a unlw 
may be enabled to feel less inhibited harmony, 
about laughing ot a cultural monu- Although one chapter alludes to 
ment, ana thankful to be exonerated novels of Frances Brooke and Frar 
from seeking the wrong kind of hidden Sheridan as well as to Maty Wall- 
depths, stonecraft, this selection of essays 

Dr Ife’s ideas on control of readers' presents an 18th century which is 
involvement and detachment are high- almost wholly without women except 
ly relevant to Don Quixote (on which as poetic counterparts (whether Swift’s 

lie makes some perceptive comments), Stella or Ihe "Gaudy tulips" of "The 
although he chooses three less Lady’s Dressing-Room’’).' It is also 
obviously suitable novels to illustrate without its Grub Street denizens. Raw- 
his theme; the anonymous Lazarillo de son's Augustans are the canonical 
Tormes , Alemfin's Guzindn de Alfar- great men (about half the book is 
ache and Quevedo’s Buscdn. His sub- devoted to Swift, and several essays 
ject is the effect on Golden Age fiction each to Pope and Fielding); and the 
of the spread of private reading. This three sections dealing with^dellcacy”, 
change, he argues, brought about a with Boswell, and with Cowper and 
new and more intimate relationship Smart, are revealingly classified under 
between writers and their readers, a the heading “Others*, 
relationship in which moralists saw 

dagger, «d noveli,,, „ w opportuni- ta 

The book is very attractively writ- “Li l Sf d l!L h aSSf 

tet: IdH o f aptdcMriptions, estate P| h ^ n c “„,„ k t 0 7i„, C m?or^ 

STS SSjTSd? mS? «“• jgft 

So&riJ l lnd EneStSa chin" “ d in some antithetical 

form, tbc struggles oid confusion 

well-Wome^d o 8 f Sid^SSril ifi^iSE!b2£M8■ 

interest. What is harder to be sure of is *2*' 1 rt 

the connection between ‘these two characterfred^T^restlesl 

chapters and the emming discussion of 
the novels. Ife never shows either that 

Z r4«onde,“Se Po^ 

taries but they are observant and d i { h( but 

stimulating and Ife's way of looking at SSdfof TSrf&i hTn 

ip £ ^r^Tbimies la,ran,hiP ° p ™ lands ^'relevamm-'can 

P 1hS ^ boob illuminate each SZS nHjl 

other’s subjects as well as their own. BVa sions- but on^pn^nnlUiS? i™i^ftli 

The picaresque novels gain from being , fh j fh . grateful 

considered bs funny books; Don Quix- J-nanwaHna ^ lrad| l«lly x 
ate is concerned (ft only in fun) with 

the dangers of private reading and the “ 80 elo< * ucnt Bnd 8n advo ‘ 
magical power of fiction. ' 

Daniel Rogers Penelope Wilson 

Daniel Rogers is senior lecturer in Dr Wilson is a fellow of New Hall 
Spanish at the University of Durham. Cambridge. 1 ' ’ 
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a marvellous read - a greoi achievement in 
political writing ' 
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£7.95 
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BOOKS 

Aims and 
tactics 


Cinvuriaruviit set m* targets, created no 
htiM.igcstn faituttc smu hence, though 
iimw levs UefensiWy and less explicitly, 
(Hither policy definition was not 


I in pieii lent I ng Government Policy 
Initiatives: flic Thatcher 
administration IV7M9S3 
edited hy Peter Jackson 
Royal InM it me of Public 
Administration, £15.0(1 
ISBNl)9(M62M.18J 

The First Thatcher Government 1 ¥19- 
1983; eon t emp or ary cons er vat Ism and 
economic change 
* by Mu riln Holmes 

Wheatsheaf, £15.95 and £6.95 
ISBN Cl 74500085 I and <HM l 6 

Perhaps it is not surprising that one of 
the major crises of Inc Thatcher Gov- 
ernment. the Westland affair, wiis in 
the area of industrial policy and in- 
volved the Department of Trade and 
Indusrrv. The basic strategy in indust- 
rial poficy was to adopt u hands-off 
approach', reducing commitments in 
regional aid, industrial subsidies and 
other industrial support activities. Im- 
plementation ran up against the prob- 
lem that a 16 per cent decline in 
manufacturing output made .it very 
difficult to resist pressures for the 
rescue of British Ley I and and 1CL and 
for the D7'J to act as il mouthpiece of 
industrial management. In any case 
the supply-side approach of generating 
:m environment with more economic 
incentives for individual initiatives in- 
volves many departments of state even 
in any one area like industrial policy. 
Disengagement front industry is itself 
therefore fraught with problems of 
implementation. 

issues like this emerge very clearly 
from the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration's excellent collection 
of commissioned articles. Aside from 
Peter Jackson's introductory chapters 
setting out the macroeconomic back- 
ground the focus is specific sectors. 
The problems in implementing policy 
cannot be characterized simply as 
managerial. They reveal whether the 
policy stands any chance of achieving 


needed. 

it is vicar that the Government 
found LTiifiomic and sueicil institutions 
rather m oi e complex than anticipated. 
In huiihiiig and in the privatization 
programme ivciv thoroughly set out 
by Henld and Steel) tlicir electoral 
instincts were good. Both proved 
popular. And Rudolf Klein's chapter 
oil health shows the Government to 
have recognized eurlv that cuts in the 
Niirinn:it Health Service would not he 
well received. But in many ureas, the 
attempts to liberalize, to Promote 
efficiency and diminish the role of the 
state triggered off further interven- 
tions anrl controls. The policy of 
promoting competition in local gov- 
ernment affairs and value for money in 
local services led to an extensive set of 
new controls. The right-to-buy prog- 
ramme was hacked up with monitor- 
ing, blacklisting and progress chasing 

E mrcdurcs. Jn the case or i (he National 
lenfefi Service the early espousal of 
dcccntrnlixatinnnnd localism gave way 
to increased emphasis on performance 
indicators, more rigorous accountabil- 
ity to central government and better 
management. 

Shifting the personal social services 
from slate services to community, 
voluntary and private care required 
government action and a new govern- 
ment framework. In t he area of social 
security, as Susannc MacGregor's 
chapter brings out, the replacement of 
discretion by detailed obligations im- 


Socials 


its objective. For both politicians and si 
social scientists they also revenl the P: 
extent of our ignorance of how society 
ticks. The volume has been written bi 
mainly by non-cconomists and con- in 
tains much hard documentation on \j 
aims, tactics and performance. m 

It is clear that In several areas the c 
Conservatives had already worked out a 
detailed tactics for implementation or, & 

more commonly, quickly realized what f 

was needed and grasped the nettle, l 
Housing for example was t<? be treated ] 
largely as an ordinary commodity. < 
Policy was directed to promoting home \ 

ownership, and, as part of its mote ’ 
general stance on taxation and public j 
expenditure, to concentrating a re- i 
duced volume of slate aid on those < 
most in need. As Alan Murie brings i 
out in his chapter, the 1980 Housing i 
Act therefore removed the discretion ' 
of local authorities with Tespect to 
council house sales and the right-to- 
buy programme was backed up with an 
advertising campaign. 

In attempting to control local au- 
thority spending more generally as 
well hs give mare value for money in 
the direct labour organizations (DlO> 
the Government quickly realized It 
would have to reexamine the system of 
controls over local government. Justin 
Meadows explains clearly how metho- 
dically the Government proceeded in 
Us local government legislation over 
the period 1980-82. Not that success 
was necessarily guaranteed. Housing 
• expenditure was cut successfully as 
were the DLO workforces but local 
authority spending remained a prob- 
lem presaging more drastic measures. 

In other cases the liberalized regim- 
es which the- Government wished to 
promote meant explicitly eschewing 
any positive policy. As Roger Williams 
shows, since it was intended to reg- 
ulate supply and demand by pricing, 
there was no “energy policy” as such 
and while there was some intervention 
in the promotion of small businesses 
and information technology there was, 
as Stephen Wilks brings out ctcBrly, 
also little explicit positive industrial 
policy, in the area of personal social 
services for the elderly, sick, etc the 
aim was to cut expenditure nnd to 


The Tories and fiiriVuptc ldffO-l9J5 
by Martin Pugh 
Blackwell, £17.50 
ISBN 0631 138064 

Books with broad inclusive titles like 
this one usually turn out to promise 
more than they deliver. In this case a 
subtitle might usefully have been 
added ro warn the reader thnt Martin 
Pugh’s subject is not the Tory party as 
such at all, but quite specifically the 
Primrose League. 

Admittedly the argument of the 
book U that the league w&s the main 
instrument by which the late Victorian 
Unionist party contrived to appropri- 
ate the popularity or the empire and 
even the Crown to in own party 
advantage; and hence that the league 
should be recognized as a large part of 
the answer to the old problem of the 
Tories' survival and electoral success, 
But in the Tory party, as Lloyd George 
once not very wittily retorted, there 
were many flats. If we are looking for 
Tory democracy in action, by far Hs 
most genuine manifestation in this 
period was the raucous Protestantism 
of Merseyside, based not on the sen- 
timental pieties of Disraeli but uncom- 
promisingly on bigotiy and beer. Save 
tor a brief acknowlcogement, howev- 
er, this - like the equally important 
reinforcement of Joe Chamberlain’s 
Liberal Unionist caucus in Birming- 
ham - lies, quite legitimately, beyond 


posed by regulations has brought more 
complexity rather than simplification. 
Further, other unanticipated side 
effects would not have been welcome. 
The special privileges given to capital 
receipts from the sale at council houses 
involved ;i considerable effective redis- 
tribution of capital spending away 
from the inner cities towards arcus nut 
under housing stress. The general 
vilification of local government makes 
it difficult foi rhe latter to work with 
the voluntary sector in the urea of 
personal socinl services. The savings in 
housing subsidies raised income 
maintenance expenditures for relevant 
families. The stance on nuclear power 
created further distortions through the 
amiinued subsidy via the Atomic 
Energy Authority vole. Phil 
Beaumont's chapter shows employ- 
ment fulling in local government but 
nut in ihe peu-pusher category and 
such non-manual labour also 'fared 
better than manunl labour in wage and 
salary increases. 

Apart from n regret that the trade 
unions, education and transport are 
not covered the main deficiency of the 
volume is in not setting out in more 
detail what preparation had been 
made for implementing the program- 
me. Heald and Steel refer far example 
to the research group under Nicholas 
Ridley which drew up an agenda and 
strategy for privatization but tiic re- 
port is not examined in detail. There 
are of course other wider issues in- 
volved. The Thatcher faction did make 
a significant break with the past, 
successfully changed the central tenets 
of the Conservative party and achieved 


Companions, Grand Jubilee Stars and 
Orders of Merit. But the point is that 
everyone had his nr her place in the 
hierarchy . and by subscription or ser- 
vice could rise within it, making it a 
minor of society at large. 

The league not only spanned the 
classes; il embraced both sexes. Dr 
Pugh is surely riefit to attach particular 
importance to this. The history of the 
participation of women in politics has 
tended to be written from the left, 
emphusizingthc radical associations of 
feminism. But far more women - 
though without the vote - were active- 
ly Involved In politics, both speaking 
and organizing, through the league 
than were ever in the explicitly suffrag- 
ist movements. Through the league 
they both gained political experience 
themselves and accustomed their men 
to the idea of women's participation. 
Their advancement of the women's 


it by which the late Victorian cause was the stronger because they 

K contrived to apprapri- did not campaign but just got on with 
irily of the empire and ‘t. Every Tory leader from Disraeli 


tions of the party, were pro-su 
they knew the importance and 


Martin Pugh's purpose. 

The implication that his canvas ex- 
tends to 1935 is misleading, too: it does 


iz&tlons (DLO) so only to the extent that the league 
:kly realized it eked out a shadowy existence down to 
ae the system of that date. What Dr Pugh has actually 
eminent. Justin written is a study of the Primrose 
uly how metho- League -.Hs membership. Us geog- 
n( proceeded in raplucal spread, its class composition 
legislation over nnd Hs political Influence - In its high 
4ot that success Victorian heydny. As such it is an 
tnteed. Housing admirable book: a lucid, meticulous 
successfully' as and frequently eyc-opening analysis of 
.forces but local an institution which has undoubtedly 
summed a prob- had less attention than it deserves, 
hast Ic measures. “it is a sobering thought" , Dr Pugh 
Iberalizeq realm- writes in his Introduction, “that the 
Mnent wished to total paid membership of the iLP in 
lidtty eschewing 1900 has been put at 6,000, a figure 
s Roger Williams equivalent to the paid membership of 
intended to reg- the Prihirose League in Bolton at that 
mend by pricing, time l*. The loague, despite - or be- 


onwnrds, and most of the organiza- 
tions of the party, were pro-suffrage: 
they knew the importance and effec- 
tiveness of the women of the league in 
spreading the Tory gospel on the 
ground. 

One secret of the Primrose League s 
success was its identification of Tory- 
ism with the vaguest, quasi-mystical 
conceptions of patriotic virtue, to 
which practically anyone who was not 
an outright socialist or republican 
could subscribe. (It played down the 


Political 

contours 

British Politics: continuities and 


cause of - its exclusively aristocratic approaches and research findings 

leadership, was astonishingly success- among political scientists, offers a 

Ail in acfiieving o mass membership, general case for them, but also a stiff 

Dr Pugh's analysis of the Cleveland test. Both Kavanagh and Rose sense 

"Habitation" reveals a full spectrum of this in their similar subtitles' both 
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leadership, was astonishingly success- 
Ail in acfiieving a mass membership. 
Dr Pugh's analysis of the Cleveland 


occupations from eight gentlemen, a 
•barrister and four solicitors at the top 
to. 12 miners, *18 gardeners and 2t 
labourers at the bottom. Of course, 


its objectives in several areas. How it 
exercised power in doing this and how 
far this WU5 a matter of intelligent 
planning as opposed to force of perso- 
nality are matters of considerable 
interest. 

Light on such issues may have been 
expected from the book by Martin 
Holmes, lecturer in politics at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. The First 
Thatcher Government is concerned 
with central features of economic poli- 
cy. arranged chronologically. Howev- 
er, it is not n serious piece of academic 
work. Highly contentious issues in 
economic policy are presented as set- 
tled facts. Public firms are more ineffi- 
cient than private, Keynesians think all 
unemployment relates to aggregate 
demand deficiency, Britain's pnst re- 
cord on economic growth is poor. That 
there might be a trade-off between 
unemployment and inflation is conde- 
scendingly treated as a legitimate mat- 
ter for debate. The idea that high 
unemployment may in part explain the 
weakness of the unions, the reduction 
in strikes and the success of free 
collective bargaining is hardly 
broached. Alt is attributed to the 
retreat from corporatism and from 
incomes policies. Whether Britain’s 
public spending and taxation are out of 
Une with other countries is barely 
noted. 

The text is littered with quotntions 
from the speeches of Conservative 
ministers and dismissive descriptions 
of the views of anyone wetter than 
arid. The omission of references to the 
work of the Select Committees is 
glaring. The main written sources are 


Church, so as not to exclude Cm ho lies 


nnd dissenters.) The league began to 
decline in the Edwardian period pre- 
cisely at the moment when these 


hitherto supra-politicni symbols - the 
monarchy, the empire, the House of 
Lords, the Navy - became embroiled in 
party politics by Chamberlain's tariff 


crusade, the crisis of lOup-J I and thi' 
Ulster crisis, its second secret lives 011 
in the Tory parly to this day, in the 
form of the vciy active women's sec- 
tions and the Young Conservatives - 
the heirs of what were coyly culled Hie 
“Primrose Buds". These are now in- 
tegral institutions of the party, not 
independent front organizations like 
the league. In coming clean, they have 
lost their classless nppcnl: the Con- 
servative Trade Unionists huve never 
really taken off. But the bridge circles 
and discos of today serve the same 
function as the tea parlies and popular 
recitals of the 1880s in drawing essen- 
tially unpolitical people into the patty 
through socinl activities. The Con- 
servatives have always been better 
than their opponents at that. It is a 
tradition 1 they owe to the Primrose 
League. 

John Campbell 

John Campbell is ihe author of “Lloyd 
George.- The Goat in the Wilderness", 
“F. E. Smith, First Earl of Birken- 
head", and " Roy Jenkins: a biogra- 
phy". His biography of Aneurin Bevan 
will be published in 1987. 

Minister's approach provides just the 
right context in which to understand 
Michael Heseltine's resignation. 

Neither can be right up to date , and 


by Dennis Kavanagh 

Oxford University Press, £20.00 and 

£8.95 

ISBN 0 19 8761 60 0 and 8761 61 9 
Politics In England: persistence and 
change, fourth edition 
by Richard Rose 
Faber, £17.50 and £9.95 
ISBN 0571 13830 nnd 13 515 3 

Since there is no shortage of basic 
student texts on British politics, new 
books require some justification. The 
pace of change, not only in the political 
world itself but also in fashionable 
approaches and research findings 
omong political scientists, offers a 
general case for them, but also a stiff 


context of the permanent features 
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committees produced by the Prime 
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findings of the 1983 British Oeneral 
Election Study which have been doing 
the rounds of academic conferences in 
the last two years and which appeared 
in book form as How Britain votes last 
September. Both Kavanagh and Rose 
present accounts of the role of social 
class in British politics which Curtice, 
Heath and Jowell have now shown to 
be superficial and misleading. The 
critical role of social change in trends 
in voting behaviour, the clear distinc- 
tion among the middle classes between 
the salaried and the self-employed and 
the continuing solidarity of the Labour 
vote among a more carefully defined 
(but declining! working class are dis- 
coveries which must await the next 
round of new or- revised textbooks. 

The similarities between Rose and 
Kavanagh mean that one naturally 
focuses on the ways in which they 
dtffer. The titular distinction is wholly 
misleading: Rose talks as much about 
■ j Ga ^j®. n * ara ** Kavanagh does and 
!”“ e «“8 lve ! slightly more attention to 
the distinctiveness of the three non- 
fcnghsh parts of the United Kingdom, 

sw C J?,? p that °P Bns Politics In 
England illustrates both the uncertain- 

geography and a further 
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United Kingdom (Standard Re- 



familiar figures and institutions ol the ; 
right, the Institute of Economic 
Affairs, Brittan, Hawkins, Minford, 
Pryke (mark two), Seldon, Ilentc, 
Burton. The book does justice to 
neither the Thatcher Government not 
the discipline of politics. 

Robert Milliard 

Robert Millward is professor of econo* 
mics at the University of Salford. 


f ;ioiis)" t it shows ten regions in Eujj- 
and, seven of them the old st&ndani 
regions (tin page 67 wc are told, 
correctly, the current situation: "gov- 
ernment litis no standard definition of 
region") though Rose has idiosyircr&fi- 
cnlly sub-divided the eighth fanner 
standard region, the South-East into 
three. A detailed look shows that ol 
the six chungcs in standard regjtmal 
boundaries made in 1974, only three 
tire reflected on this map; in the other 
three cases, older boundaries persie 
Politics in England is the foMiy* 
edition of a book , which was 
admired when it tint appeared twenty 
years ago both for Rose s b, 

centre of analysis. Ihe took MW 
oughiy rewritten anti up-' Mg*. 
element! at earlier editions, bkeowfl- 
lotc boundaries, still show up- 1 
chapter structure Is, except in 
major respect, essentially that ol 
19o5 book; Rose has added 0 chapter 
which sets out the institutions (Crown, 
cabinet. Parliament nnd civil service an 
in one go) whose functioning a 1 ! 11 
character he returns to several times m 
later chapters. 

Dennis Knvonugh orders his chap- 
ters in n more familiar manner, though 
sharing the focus on political culture 
and other behavioural concepts. Dis- 
tinct chapters on each of the Dials 
institutional features of British govern- 
ment, plus a far more infonnaDW 
index than Rose, makes his much UP 
more user-friendly for students (and* 1 
easier on hard-pressed pockets; Ox- 
ford University Press has surely tn* 
correct policy of a bigger gap bdwe® 
paper and hardback prices Tor sum* 
book). Neither author, iegrettaWj» 
offers a bibliography. , 

Kavanagh is also a belter gut® ™ 
the research and thinking of w nle jr 
porary British political scientists; 
is, Indeed, an impressive collaling* 
what has recently been produced g 
thf>m frip.snitp. the occasional HI®*?. 
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Computers in Biology: an Introduction 
by Robert Ransom and 
Raymond J.Matela 

Open University Press, £ 1 0.95 
1SBN0335 150187 

Compull ag for Biologists : an 
Introduction to Basic programming 
with applications in the life sciences 
by Alan Fielding 
Addison-Wcsley , £8.95 
ISBN0201 14574 X 

Mathematics, Biology and 
Microcomputers 
by A. N. Barrett 

Elsevier Biosoft, £24.00 (including 
floppy disk) 

ISBN 0444 80539 7 

Fifteen years ago, most scientists faced 
with a problem requiring extended 
amounts of computation had .two 
alternatives. They could either 
attempt the calculations with the aid of 
a hand calculator or if that prospect 
proved too formidable they could 
consider the use of a digital computer. 
If this were available, it would m all 
probability have been a large main- 
frame computer. To solve his problem, 
the scientist would have had to mute r, 

I In succession, the ait of programming 
*■ In &Ugn-\&vcl language, the operation 
of a card punch or paper tape punch to 
translate nis program and data into a 
computer-readable form, and finally, 
the mainframe job control language 
needed to get his job into the computer 
I and his results out of it. 
j Today, cheap microcomputers with 
rZ/f/’i’iu'r. if perhaps not the speed, of 
^ the main fume computers of the early 

! &^age, Writing and 
the Computer 

, fadings from 

Scientific American 

Edited by W.S-Y. Wang 
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— may 

Now From Morgan Kaufmann 

The Handbook of 
Artificial Intelligence 

coten 
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the literature to catch up. R° s . e TE *V 
more on his own wide-ranging ^ 
search and often penetrating though- 
It is noteworthy that Kavanagh 
Rose as much as any other Button^ 
Richard Rose shares first P la “! “Lwi 
citation index with Walter BflfP 
and Sammy Finer. ra!r 

Thus the two books are mof' 
plementary than in competition, 
nagh’s British Politics must he • y 
ing candidate for the ^ a H c .!u Xt -<jiiritf 
university course i n , J* •*“ JlmJ 


deserves to remain high o; 
strongly recommended suj 

reading. 

Michael Steed 

Michael Steed Is 
government at the untvers 
Chester. 


next year; while Politics w 
deserves to remain high on ^ 
stronslv recommended supple™ 
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aouWe to n®,™ 00 1™*' a textbook, 
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i ?*" 1 ** MOO paper t.477 pages 

^^•Learning Vol. II 

EdJtedljo J'toUlflance Approach 

MSftfcSjM'ohafokl. 

4 “aiprehonri^ T, ^‘ 

lKSS CCQUnt 01 current 
artificial fntei£S UHonBra students of 
[•toted 8«aa^2 ce 4 “flrtWve science and 
. VdJuTfta | 88, c an be read Independently ol 

fy^AfW 9 ' 95 board 700 pages 
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I t/lk, sue (Cvulily iiviulnhh.'. Putu-hnl pmiluci- u«<V whkh < -m rnvily W - ri .tti. 

ciirir. nnd paper tape are things nf ilu: nuifiii.iim-il ,itul xn< ulif k-i] . 1»y hiinulf 

pusl; vmil w; visum display unit n-ijjtis :is imuii .is by mlicis I lit- pnihlcms iif 

| 11 their place. If the scientist is know- .nil ici-iii}; this ifcsinihk- ,-iim with .1 

lud^Ciihu: an* mi computers nml cum- bnulatncni.iHy non -si mu 11 ml, line 

puling, lie need only ask liiiit-.cif two ruimK-r-Iximiti l.ini;u;icL- which l icks 

uuuHtionv. which micrnuunpulcr the com. c pi <4 hn-.il v.tii.ihk-s. arc well 
shnuiu tic use; and which language described. "I here is also u useful chap- 
shou d he use to program and solve inc ter on program organization, with Du- 
u 1, sensible caveat that if speed of cxecu- 

\\ , however, the scientist has little or tiun is critical, then the use of compiled 

no experience of computing or comnu- Basic, nr uf some other language such 

icTh’ and he happens to be a biologist, as Pascal or Fortran, should be omisi- 
then Ransom nnd Matela’s book is an dered. 

excellent introduction to the use of The value of the book is further 
computers in a biological environ- enhanced hy chapters on discs, files 
meat. Definition of the problem in nnd operating systems, on computer 
computer terms, choice of a suitable graphics and image processing, and on 
computer, data structures, statistical the programming and use of computer 
analysis, computer graphics, the com- models in biology. For the novice 

E uter in the biological laboratory, and programmer, cacn chapter concludes 
iological simulation are all dealt with with a fist of problems to be program- 
in b very readable manner. Although med (answers to a selection of these 
in a book of 150 pages, there is space arc provided), 
for dealing with these major topics in a For those with neither the time nor 
brief and introductory fashion only, the inclination to write their own 
this is no more than the authors set out programs, A. N. Barrett has provided 
to achieve. Each chapter has a list of a set of simple Basic programs incor- 
rcfercnces for further reading on the porating the fundamental mathematic- 

topics discussed, which will greatly aid al operations required for the analysis 
the novice who wishes to pursue the of experimental data. One group of 
subject further. Three useful appen- programs deals with the solution of 
dices cover computers and their orga- algebraic equations and the maiiipiihi- 
nization, facing the computer, and a tint) of matrices. A second group 
glossary of computer terms. covers the subjects of plane und solid 

No doubt for reasons of lack of analytic geometry, coordinate trans- 
space , the a u t ho rs avoid discussi ng the formations .conic sect inns Bnd hcl ices, 
question of the choice of a program- A third group is devoted to the topics 
ming language appropriate to a oiolo- of fitting non-linear curves to data, 
gical environment. From a question- numerical integration and elementary 
nairc on computer use circulated to statistics. 

132 British university departments of The descriptive text accompanying 
biology during the period December the program listings assumes that the 
1981 to January 1982, however, they reader is mathematically literate, so 
found that the vast majority of uni- that the non-mathemotical reader will 
versity biologists used the languages not find this book helpful, as use of the 
Basic and Fortran. So despite file programs demands an understanding 
efforts of the creators of more modem of the mathematical operations en- 
languagcs such as Pascal and C to coded in them. The programs are short 
popularize their creations, these two and then logic easy to follow, but 
‘‘old" languages remain popular with the input prompts and the identifica- , 
scientists. tion of the numerical outputs of the 

Basic no doubt continues to be programs are brief. No attempt is 
popular because it combines reason- made to control the format ot real 
able power with ease of learning. Alan numbers output by the programs , with 
Fielding's hook is a comprehensive the result that these are printed with up 
and up-to-date manual of Basic prog- to nine significant figures. The prog- 
ramming with a biological flavour, rams may well be found useful, howev- 
Though largely devoted to the use of cr. by those with it sufficient know- 
iiasic on microcomputers, il also con- ledge of Basic to incorporate the 
tains an account of its uso on large fundamental blocks of code into their 
mainframe computers. Fielding dfs- own programs. 


New Publications in Computing 
from Oxford 


A First Course in Coding Theory 

Raymond Hill 
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Second Edition 
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A Pascal Database Book 
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Oxford Surveys in Information Technology 

Volumes 1 and 2 


Fielding's hook is a comprehensive 
and up-to-date manual of Basic prog- 
ramming with a biological flavour. 
Though largely devoted to the use of 


tinguishes between interpreter and 
compiler versions of Basic and de- 
scribes their advantages and disBdvan- 
tages. 

A whole chapter is devoted to 
structured programming, with the aim 
of encouraging the program writer to 

Molecular 

input 

A Handbook of Computational 
Chemistry: a practical guide to 
chemical structure and energy 
calculations 
by Tim Clark 
Wiley, £35 .80 

ISBN0471882119 

.Computational chemistry, molecular 
modelling, rational drug design, and 
protein engineering are currently very 
topical disciplines which are all depen- 
dent on molecular mechanics (MM) 
and molecular oibltal (MO) calcula- 
tions to a greater or lesser extent. 
However, although there are only two 
books in print which deal exclusively 
with MM calculations, there is a 


plethora of MO books. 

"How to do it" books dealing with 
the fundamentals and practical details 
of physical science techniques tend to 
be among the most popular, so that 
Tim Clark’s book would seem to be a 


dXgvri^ 


crSenllalsV success.^ This ils paX 


1 _~ aatj m°nl 8k*at, Oxford OX1 2NQ 
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Zarly so in view of the fact that the use 
of computational chemistry is now 
rapidly spreading outwards from a 
nucleus of full-time "professionals to 
embrace, for example, routine use by 
synthetic organic chemists for investi- 

...» /vf rPAfV 


^on schemes. , , 

In his introduction, Clark glosses 
over the problems of obtaining MM 
and MO computer programs and get- 
ting them running on particular 
machines. Indeed, two out of the three 
programs on which the book concen- 
trates (Gaussian 82 and MMP2) are 
only available on a commercial basis, 
In the MM section, the yeiy conde- 
nsed description of procedures for the 
calculation and minimization of stenc 
or molecular potential energy is too 


U Wliiuuiwi " — — — - / -y 

discussion is not ncccesary. On the 
othor hand, the qualitative description 
of semi-empirical MO theory is one of 
the highlights of the book, as is the 
MlNDO/3 and MNDO subject index 
listing all the molecules/systems to 
which these programs have been ap- 
plied. 

Overall, Clark succeeds in providing 
a useful practical guide for beginners in 
MO calculationis out fails rather badly 
in terms of MM calculations. 

D,NJ. White 

D.N.J, Whtieis reader In cheinlstryat 
the University of Glasgow. 


Edited by Peter Zorkoczy 

‘ Vis uoportfHit no w>Xwn.K shmtHt ho rant by nH th, 
Times Hiflhor Education Supplement (on lhr< first 

Volmno 1:0 19 859003 2. 400 pp.. Ae. 

Volunm 2: 0 19 85300-1 0, 400 pp. . illus . 


nH thosa mvohvd in ty conr,yncd about IT ' The 
r*f.rsl vnfii'iiol 
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Leigh Hart 

Leigh Hart is a biochemist In the drug 
development section of the Institute of 
Cancer Research , Sutton, Surrey. 


superficial for it to be of much use to 
the neopbyte computational chemist, 
at whom the book is aimed. The 
remainder of this section is devoted to 
a detailed examination of the input re- 
quirements and output from the MMP2 
program. The input to tho author's ver- 
sion of MMP2, however, is by way of 
old-fashioned punched cards. Moreover, 
the style of input described is geared to i 
make the user perform tasks that 
would more properly be executed by 
the computer. When discussing output 
ftom the MMP2, the author includes 
46 pages of photoreduced printout 
from the program, but then discusses 
this in a style that assumes a level of 
knowledge beginners will not possess. 

In fact, the MM section is little more 
than a user manual for MMP2 - a 
program which will not be available in 
most academic laboratories because of 
its cost. 

The following two sections, on semi- 
empirical and ab initio MO calcula- 
tions have the same formal, with 
descriptions of theory, input and prog- 
rams. The semi-empirical MO section 


Further dttlalls ot OxlwrJ Computing Docks enn ho obtained trom Buno. GUP. W.Hlon 

Struct, Oxtail, OX2 60F, UK . 

Future Computing Systems 

Edited by Brian Gaines and Hajlme Karatsu 

0260-7207, subscriptions (Vci 1) UK £50. N. America US $100. Elsewhere C60 

Information Technology for Development 

An International Journal 
Edited by Julian Bogod 

0268-1102, subsenpbom (Vol. 1) UK 040, W. America US i 100, Elsewhere C50 

Literary and Linguistic Computing 

Journal of the Association for Literary and 
Linguistic Computing 

Edited by Gordon Dtxon 

026&-1 146. subscriptions (Vot. 1>UK£24, N. America US *45. Elsewhere E28 

Fo» lunher Intonmatlon on Oxford Journals write to Journals Subscription Department. 0UP. 
Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 6DP, UK. 
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3 volumes In APFC Studies In Data Processing Series 

PROGRAM EVOLUTION 

Processes of Software Change 
M.M. Lehman and L.A. Belady 

1985, 532pp., Cloth: $40. 001 £35. 00 (UK only), ISBN: 0.12J42440.6 
Paper: $24.95/£21.50 (UK only), ISBN: O.I2.442441.1 

Lehman mi) Belady u-erc the fail id i«cegnlio ihe phenomenon of program evolution: ihey pioneered 
tu Rudy, end ihe development ot a software engineering discipline ami a cohorts i progrnmmlng 
proccM in thli book ihoy bring together for Lhe Urti limn paper* on itie lubjrci by rhemwlve* and 
colleagdei la provide complrie nnde«e«lblf tsoverago. 

FOUNDATIONS OF PROGRAMMING 

Jacques Arsac 

1985, 288pp., $29.50/£23.00 (UK onlyl. Cloth ISBN: 0-J 2-064460-6 

Recurrence, recursion, and reiteration are Ihe key wordi. The author RikUci ihe rclatfouhlp bctuwn 
those three basic tools, end ihmn how to ute them io cotwruet dear, correei. and efficient programi. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE GRAPHICAL 
KERNEL SYSTEM (G^ S) 

F.R.A. Hopgood, D.A. Duce, J.R. Gallop and D.C Sutcliffe 
1983, 224 pp., $13.001115.00 (UK only), Cloth ISBN: 0-12-355570-1 

CONTENTS: F»l One.- Introduction. Graphical Outpw. Cooidmaie Sysiemi Scpnenu nnd their 
Anribuiei. Gmphfcal Inpni Devices. Style* o( lwieiBetion. Woritstavlom. Part Two OKS 
Enviromneol. Coni rol of (npui Devices. Segment Stonge. MeiaDlc*. Further Output Indlvtdiul 
Attribute*. 

NEW IN PAPERBACK 

2 volumes in Computers and People 
Series 

INTELLIGENT TUTORING SYSTEMS 

Edited by: D. Steeman and J,S. Brown 

1985 , 345pp., $17.95t£14.9S, ISBN: 0.12.648681.6 Paperback 


Also available Cloth edition $39.50/£27.00, 0.12.648680.6 

"InieDigeni tiiioitngtyueini (ITSs) ire programmed teaching- aids grounded fat uollrisl 
intelligence (Al) . . . Sleennui and DraMi*eiiK(lil collection lunimarliei the iitte-aMlie-an. 
nnd highlight* problems as well at promises. " Margaret Baden in Nawt 

FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN- 
COMPUTER INTERACTION 

Edited by Andrew Monk 

1985 , 312pp., $29.501122,50 (UK onlyl Cloth ISBN: 0-12- 
504580-8, $I4.951£IO.OO ISBN: 0.12.504582.4 Paperback 

TV sim ot this book It to share some ot the knowledge acquired from rucuch Into Human- 
Computer Inicmciroa (HCI) with those at the slurp end of die design process: principally, the 
systems eogfoeen and pro grant* era. 

’rices subject to change, without notice 
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BOOKS 


COMPUTER 

STUDIES 


Lisp 

dialects 


An Introduction to Lisp 

by A. Narayanan and N. E. Sharkey 

Ellis Hurwaod, £22.50 nnd£ I (1.50 

ISBN 0 853 1 2 968 J and 7 35 2 

Performance and Evaluation 

of Lisp Systems 

by Richard P. Gabriel 

MIT Press, £22. 50 

ISBN 0262 07093 6 

Lisp was invented by John McCarthy 
in tlic late 1950s ns n functional 
programming language. Thnt is to say. 
n computer program written in Lisp 
was thought of as operating upon input 
data so as to produce an output result, 
much as a mathematical function or 
equation docs. In artificial intelligence 
(AI) research, however, the input data 
does not usually consist of numerical 
.symbols nor do the programs normally 
carry out mathematical operations. 


fsai 


igh in the process its pure mathe- 
□T origins have become diluted. 


Just as the Arabic symbol “2" may 
represent (he mathematical quantity 
"two", so the symbol “mother' can fin 
principle, at least) represent alt of tnc 
varied and interconnected knowledge 
which together makes up what vuu 
know about your own mother, the 
ability to create and to manipulate 
such complex symbols seems to be a 

K arl of what we mean by "intelligent" 
uman behaviour; and the fascination 
of AI is that researchers are beginning 
to discover the techniques by which 
they mjghr he able to build similarly 
‘‘intelligent" computer programs. 

Lisp has become an astonis" ' 
powerful and flexible research too 
althou; 

mntient origins 
Almost all of the world's A I research 
has been done using Lisp or Lisp* 
derived programming languages; in- 
deed, until recently (Here was nothing 
remotely as useful! An understanding 
of Lisp is therefore extremely impor- 
tant to anyone wishing to learn about 
AI. Writing in u relaxed style, 
Narnyunan and Sharkey introduce 
Lisp in this context; indeed, two 
important chapters describe some of 
the uses of AI and discuss in some 
detail two quite substantial programs. 
To a considerable extent, they succeed 
in their aim of providing an easy 
introduction; and despite a few re- 
servations students may expect actual- 
ly to learn Lisp from it, rather than 
being totally confused as is sometimes 
the case with self-tuition books. 



MICROTAB 

An all-purpose statistical package 
P G HIGGINBOTHAM 
A comprehensive, integral ed soft- 
ware package for statistic and data 
analysis using the DBG (Model B) 
microcomputer, including Ecouet 
and 6303 second processor systems. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
ISBN 0 7131 3549 2 
£32.50 + VAT 

Floppy disk and 96 page manual 

Making use of UNIX 

DBUDGEN 

A comprehensive ‘User Guide’ to the 
UNIX operating system, starting with 
the very basic principles and pro- 
gressing to a more advanced level 
with the use of UNIX by 
programmers. 

1985 ISBN 0 7131 3319 0 
£8.50 net paper 204 pages 


Assembly Language 
Programming on the 
BBC and Acorn Electron 

R B COATS 

Assembly language concepls ate 
inliodnced gradually. Each short uml 
of text focusses on one aspect of pro- 
gramming and consisis of explana- 
tory text, lest questions and practical 
exercises which encourage the 
reader to learn by trying things out on 
the computer. 

JUST PUBLISHED 
ISBN 0 7131 3550 6 
£1 1.50 net paper 288 pages 




BASIC Programming 
Exercises for the rml 
380Z/480Z 

D LEE 


A Crash course in Pascal 

DONALD M MONRO 
A practical, de-mystifted. approach to 
programming in Pascal, with the 
emphasis on enabling readers to pro- 
duce programs which work well and 
have a reasonable structure. 

JUST PUBLISHED • ' 

ISBN Q 7131 3383 0 TOSH* 

£7.80 net paper 208 pages ^ 


Contains a comprehensive range of 
exercises, with solutions, suitable for 
any student learning BASIC program- 
ming on Research Machines 
Computers. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
ISBN 07131 3844 l 
£4.80 net paper 86 pages 
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Edward Arnold 

4 , Bedioml Lunw'uo, Luuriou. WCUS 300 


The authors take considerable pains 
to lead (heir readers forward rather 


than throw a barrage of facts at them. 
First, questions which might arise in 
the early part of the book but to which 


no proper answer can yet be given (for 
example, the precise meaning of list 
processing") arc acknowledged but 
calmly nut off until other subordinate 
points nave been made; and second, 
throughout the first four chapters the 
authors provide “anchor points" in the 
form of boxed areas on the page . each 
one containing a concise summary of 
the surrounding text. Readers who are 
not absolute beginners might use these 
in order to skip over basic points which 
they already know. I n fact , these boxes 
continue to act as useful reminders 
much later in the text. 

My main reservation about the 
book, however, is that Narayanan and 
Sharkey dismiss the increasingly com- 
mon standard Lisp ns “too complicated 
and large" for beginners. Bui the 
dialect chosen by them is unfamiliar in 
A l circles, and it seems a pity to teach 
readers even a few things which they 
may later have to unlearn. There are 
two unfortunate results of this; a few 
readers will find that their Lisps will 
not allow the crucial “DEFUN* 1 func- 
tion to be tailored to Narayanan and 
Sharkey's version cither by the advice 
given on page 37 or that on page 200; 
and the two AI programs in chapter 
nine use “DE” instead. 

Less importantly, the hook has a 
very strong computer science flavour. 
In particular, the long explanation of 
recursion (a programming technique 
uniquely important in Lisp programs) 
is absolutely correct hut requires the 
reader to visualize "stacks" and “mem- 
ory locations", themselves somewhat 
imaginary objects, rather than recur- 
sion itself. AJ research is more in- 
terested in the behaviour or its prog- 
rams than in the bchnviour of the 
underlying computer. For those who 
are undeterred by a little ban) science, 
however, the hook nrcsenls the salient 
points of Lisp clearly and in a carefully 
considered order, ft is better than most 
Lisp self-tutors. 

Richard Gabriel's book, a report on 
a scries of comparative efficiency (ben- 
chmark) tests earned out on all the 
major dialects of Lisp, will be fascinat- 
ing reading for Lisp experts rather than 
beginners. Because I am unlikely to be 
carrying out such tests myself, I would 
have preferred fewer details about the 
tests themselves and more about the 
various dialects. But as a manual for 
those who will, the book is a useful 
source of information and a valuable 
replacement for large chunks of Lisp 
folklore. 

Tony Hasemer 

Tony Hasemer Is lecturer; In artificial 
Intelligence In the Human Cognition 
Research Laboratory at the Open Uni- 
versity. ■ 4 
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This Illustration of Herman Hollerith's punch-card system, featured 1 
on the cover of the 30th August 1890 Issue of Scientific American, It 
taken from Stan Augur fen’s Bit by Bit: an iterated history 
computers (Allen & Unwin, £9.95). 


Logo 

power 


w»v 

ideas readily, explore them 
and make changes easity.ln the 


Jii 

experience. Computers 

computational : 

can imagine. On a barcwachi^' 
too difficult. You must gw U P 
the memory to an operanoa 
and other software thnt com »«•: 
easier to use the remainder « IK i 
freedom. \ 

The programming language Lmo;. 
invented in the mia- 1960s as a ^ j 
derivative of the artificial bkjVjj 
language Lisp - is one of 
compromises to date between tfpt» 
ive power on one hand and 
hensibility on the other. 
although in the 1970s comp 
powerful enough to run Logp*£*~ 
expensive for it to have much ofr 
there arc now excellent verse® ! 
Logo available. Indeed, somej® 
tools for easy animation of P^jj, 
and at least one version offei*P£ 
processing. All owe a debt toStJ** 
Papert who first de 
lures that allow you «•> 
results from your early Logoff 
without having to know the 
doxology. aj 

There are many good 
Logo programming, but vw 
books that show how It can 

formal and informal educao^/ 

one does. Concentrating on tw * r 
scene, it describes Logo bety, 
use in many imaginative wayvj 
ary, secondary and special sdJ'U 
in homes. Besides the custoijw f 


A collection of articles on Software 
Specification Techniques, edited by N. 
Gehani and A. D. McGettrick, has 
been |ublished by Addison-JVesley at 


published a 

third edition oft. B. Besant and C. W. 
K. Lui s C omputer-Aided Design and 
Manufacture at £40.00. 


Teaching and Learning with Logo 
by Allan Martin 
Croom Helm, £8.95 
ISBN 07099 35722 . • 

How can wc teach people to explore 
the possible designs for any kind of 
useful system! b6 it sodHl, political or 
' personal? How can we teach people to 
make useful changes in existing sys- 
tems 7 One of the first pieces of 
groundwork must be to give them 
some experience of formulating ideas 
explicitly and exploring the consequ- 
ences, seeing how they mesh with 
otheT ideas and constraints. Although 
you may not believe that this can Be 
done in the abstract, it must be worth 
testing. 

Imagine that you have a class to teach . 
How can you give each of 30 pupils a 
chance to be in control of making up 
ideas and trying them out? In painting, 
for instance, alack of skill can thwart 
ambition but a training in skills can 
easily put limits on the range of ideas. 


COMPUTER BOOKS FROM CHAPMAN AND HALL 


INFORMATION STRUCTURES 

A uniform approach using Pascal 
BRIAN UNGS 

ThlB la an undergraduate text (or courses on 
Information Structures (Data Structures), which 
. Involves the study of methods for storing structural 
information so trial (lean bu efficiently retrieved 
and used. 

February 1986 304 pages 
Hardback 0412 2G49uO £25.00 
Paperback 0412265001 £11.95 


Second Edition 

THE BBC BASIC IDEA 

RICHARD FORSYTH and BRIAN MORRIS 

This new version of one of the beet ever Introductory 
bopkaon BASIC - The BASIC Idea - Is aimed at 
BBC microcomputer users. 

He Intention Is to turn a novice computer user Into a 
competent programmer b ' 
problem analysis and deal 
July 1985 276pagee 
Paperback 0412249006 £6.95 



CATAGLANCE 

ADAM DENNING 

This book alms loteach Ctothe beginner and assumes 

Ka 

November 1985 192 pageB illustrated 
Paperback 0412271400 £ 7.95 

JHE HITCH-HIKER'S GUIDE 
TO ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 

RICHARD FORSYTH and CHRIS NAYLOR 



s^KaIpISS bo ° kavold8 lf 

all programs In BASIC. 

August 1984 272 pages 
f 1 8^ BASIC edition: 0412289708 £8 95 
Aprin988 ,C0dlBDn: 0412270900 £8.95 

fePfpVbralon: 04^ 281309 £8-95 
IBM PC torsion: Q412 28140 ft pbqr 


world 
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0412281406 £8.95 

CHA PMAN AND HALL 1 J New Fetier Lane, London EC4P4EE ’ 
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dying '“Xp 
control technology ana 
vironment. These are 
case-studies contributed 
directly involved, uS “, 
transcripts of conversation* 
some or the excitement and 
of actually using Logo- , 

A good bibliography 
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software and hardware ^ g 
addresses help to 
useful book for ® n y^ e sc opc o/JJ 
get some fee! 
com 
or 

is about. 


c some reci - d , nt ai^ 
mputers are being usea i 
who wants to know 


Peter Ross 
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Unix 


gurus 


Operating Systems through Unix 
by Clyn Emery 

Chartwell-Bratt,£ 4 .l 0 

ISBN 0 86238 086 3 

Unix: a practical Introduction for users 

by R. J. Whlddett, R. E. Berry, 

G.S. Blair, P.N. Hurley, 

R. J.NIco! and S.J. Muir 

Oflis Horwood, £21 .50 and £9.50 
ISBN 0 85312 863 4 and 9509 

Unix for Super-Users 
byEricFoxley 
Addison- Wesley. £12.95 

ISBN 0 2 01 14228 7 

A glance at the shelves of any technical 
bookshop will confirm that writing 
books about Unix is the current growth 
industry in computer science. This 
reflects not only the position of Unix as 
the de facto standard for computer 
science work, but also the rapidly 
growing commercial popularity of the 
system as it becomes established as a 
standard operating system for the 
mote powerful microcomputers and 
for minicomputers. The thought of the 
one-and-a-half million Unix licences 
so far issued must bring a gleam to the 
eye of many a publisher, and dreams of 
riches to underpaid academic authors. 
The need for such a flood of books 


can be seen ns mhid ;is ynu luok ;ii ihe 
Unix system manuals. ’Ihe hi Me (m 
ihc early Unix users wus usually a 
well-thumbed XiTovnf-u-Xcmx of 
the Unix Programmer's Manual. This 
slim volume (less than an inch thick) 
stands as an cxnmplc of itic art of 
documentation that will never be 
equalled. It touk brevity and terseness 
to heights never dreamed of before or 
since: not only did every word count, 
every punctuation mark counted as 
well; and experienced Unix wizards 
would read and rc-rcad the manual, 
gleaning something new every time. It 
was definitely not suitable for a begin- 
ner , although the system did come with 
a superb tutorial introduction. When 
Unix went commercial, the technical 
writers were unleashed with the usual 
consequences: the documentation in- 
creased to 14 closely-printed volumes, 
occupying a couple of Feet of shelf 
space. Whereas before, books were 
needed to expand the system docu- 
mentation, now they are needed to 
condense it. 

The vast majority of Unix books are, 
like Unix: a practical introduction for 
users, intended for the beginnci who 
wants to make straightforward use of 
the system. A few, like Unix for 
Super- Users are aimed at the system 
manager who needs to know a good 
deal about the internal organization of 
the system. The title of the third book. 
Operating Systems through Unix , sug- 
gests that it falls into a third category - 
texts on operating systems that use 
Unix as a teaching vehicle - but in fact 
it is really just another book about 
Unix. 

I had high hopes that Emery’s book, 
one of a senes of short inexpensive 
students texts, might suit my first-year 
students. Having taken a charitable 
view of the minor inaccuracies in the 
potted history of Unix that starts the 
book, however, my hopes began to 
fade when I found the author confus- 


mg “«y:i name" with the ‘ ii'-vi identi- 
fier" right at the start of the seciion mi 
logging in. They failed even mure is I 
found similar errors elsewhere in the 
book, not to mention typographical 
errors at lYnkal points that will con- 
fuse the naive reader. Further am fu- 
sion will arise from the fact that the 
author assumes implicitly (hat his read- 
ers will have the BSD version of Unix: 
the student using "plain van'll lit" sys- 
tem V Unix will find that some of the 
examples just don't wmk for him 
As the description of Unix facilities 
occupies only hh of the 95 pages in Ihc 
book, it is necessarily compressed. The 
attempt to fit too much material into 
too few pages means that some topics 
are treated in a very cursory manner, 
and it might have been better to omit 
features rather than, for example, to 
try to condense the 19 pages of the 
manual describing the ‘‘tbr preproces- 
sor into 1 1 lines of text. 

The last three chapters of the hook 
are devoted to operating system con- 
cepts as they appear in the Unix 
context - process manajgcnient, mem- 
ory management, and device manage- 
ment. Though brief, this material 
should enhance the reader’s under- 
standing of what is happening when w 
Unix system is operating. It does nut, 
however, justify the title: this is a Unix 
bonk, not un operating systems text. 

Unix: a practical inirmluciiun for 
users lives up to its title. Its seven 
chapters take the reader through the 
Unix system from tagging in and 
running simple commands to using the 
tools that form so important a part of 
the Unix philosophy. The treatment is 
admirably clear and Is based on lots of 
examples. The authors have sensibly 
not tried to cover everything, so that 
those tools that are covered are de- 
scribed in reasonable detail. The text is 
based on the BSD version but on the 
whole avoids highly specific BSD fea- 
tures, so that confusion is unlikely to 


arise, it is a pity, Imwevet, that the 
authors those (u describe the "me'' 
text -processing mucins rather than the 
more widely used "ms” «r "min" 
matins A useful eo! led inn uf appen- 
dices completes an admirable bunk. I 
shall probably stick to my current 
favourite introduction lor niv classes, 
but teachers who arc not already in 
such a rut should consider this text very 
seriously. 1 can also recommend it to 
the interested layman who wants to 
find uui about Unix. 

Fox ley's hook makes u good start by 
incorporating a pun in its title. The 
design of Unix admits one user who 
has unlimited power over the system, 
being able to rule roughshod over any 
protection set on files, to delete pro- 
cesses at will, to add new users to the 
system, to change passwords, and so 
on. That user is called the "super- 
user". und it is at such a user that the 
book is directed. In the past, the lore of 
the super-user has been passed on in a 
mainly verbal culture, and it is good to 
have it codified. 

Foxluy, a Unix guru of long stand- 
ing, has done us all a service by 
distilling his experience into a book. 
He assumes familiarity with Unix on 
the purl of his lenders and takes them 
systematically through the structure of 


Unix, urophnMMna the systent-mnn- 
.Tgemcnl aspects - hooting the system, 
creating .md controlling users, adding 
new devices, maintaining tliv file store, 
breaking the performance, and keep- 
ing out the ‘ hackers'' who try to get 
illicit access, iixumpks of die roam 
system programs are given in C; and 
four appendices summarize useful re- 
ference material, including sumc 
otherwise undocumented features uf 
the C preprocessor. 

I had thought thnt a her seven years I 
knew Unix inside out and backwards, 
hut my understanding has been en- 
hanced by the insights I found in this 
book Jr will be invaluable to anyone 
who has ro manage a Unix system; and 
it should be compulsory reading for 
any computer science student who uses 
Unix in nis course. But before telling 
your students to read it. you had better 
ritakc sure that your system is really 
secure, since it is the universal ambi- 
tion of computer science students to 
become super-users themselves. 

David Barron 

Professor Barron is head of the depart- 
ment of computer stm/ifj at the Uni- 
versity of Southampton. 
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Ada: a life and a legacy 
by Dorothy Stein 
MIT Press, £17.50 
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on the theoretical powers of the calcu- 
lating engines. 

Ada gave us the felicitous an 
“the Analytical Engine weaves nig! 
raical patterns just as thc Jacquard- 
loom weaves flowers and leaves." 
Stein objects to the term " algebraical" 
but the use is precise. She then fails to 
distinguish clearly between an engine 
developing algebraic results in literal 
notation and an engine developing 
symbolic results. By the time she 
comes to Babbage's general views on 
the powers of the engines the confu- 
sion is complete. 


Computational Linguistics titles from 

CAMBRIDGE 


Natural Language Parsing 

Psychological, Computational, and Theoretical Perspectives 
Edited by DAVID R. DOWTY, ARNOLD ZWICKY and 
LAUR1 KARTTUNEN 


This volume includes some papers applying the results of experimental 
psychological studies of parsing to linguistic theory, others which 

t ires ent computational models of parsing, and a mathematical 
in eui sties paper on tree- adjoining grammars and parsing. 

432 pp. 0 321 26203 8 £40.< 
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Anthony Hyman 


Anthony Hyman is author of "Charles 
Babbage: pioneer of the computer " 
(Oxford University Press, 1982). 
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Ada Augusta Byron, 

Countess of Lovelace. 

bage’s early work, De Morgan, and the 
preparation of a paper by Menabrea, 
later prime minister of Italy, on Bab- 
bage’s analytical engines. Then there 
are the celebrated notes, prepared by 
Ada and Babbage together, to Menab- 
rea’s paper. A dear, simple sketch of 
mathematical development, however, 
is actually a very difficult thing to 
achieve, requiring a knowledge of 
mathematics which seems far beyond 
the author’s command. 

When the nates to Mensbrea’s pap- 
er were in proof Babbage thought of 
adding to them. Two ideas were flo- 
ated: an introduction by Babbage 
discussing the history of government 
support for his engines; and develop- 
ing the notes Into a far longer study. 
An outline of the relations of succes- 
sive governments with Babbage’s, en- 
gines was in any case published shortly 
thereafter, and one might have 
thought the second Idea of greater 
general interest. A fortiori . is that so in 
a book about Ado. Besides, she was 
not going to tolerate major alterations 
to her first paper at proof stage for any 
reason. ■ . . 

Ada was briefly an enthusiastic 
student of mathematics, but the story 
of Ada as the world’s first programmer 
is nonsense. This has been clear for 
more than a decade but the story is 
slow in dying. Indeed, in so close a 
collaboration as Ada and BabbBge s 

«■ iL« kiafinkmQ hnnf>Y it 


technical content, belongs entirely To 
Babbage. This is crucial, »» the notes 
are the most important docu ^rir we 
possess nbov\t Baobage s general vjews, . 


ASLlB, the Association for Informa- 
tion Management, has published the 

{ iroceedjngs of a conference on trans- 
nting ana the computer held in Lon- 
don in November, 1983, as Tools for 
the Trade, edited by Veronica Lawson, 
at £19.00. 


Planning English Sentences 

DOUGLAS E. APPELT 

Dr Appclt develops a formal representation of thc effects of 
illocutionary acts and the speaker’s beliefs about the hearer's 
knowledge of ihe world. The theory is embodied in a computer 
system, KAMP. 180pp. 0S213O/1J7U2.50 net 

Text Generation 

Using Discourse Strategies and Focus Constraints to Generate 
Natural Language Text 

KATHLEEN R. McKEOWN 


This book aims to identify and formalise principles of di. 
they can be used in a computation process, and it prese 
computer program, TEXT. 264pp. 0 321 301 
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Cobol for Mainframe and Micro 
by Derek Watson 
Chart well -Bran . £4: 99 
IS BN 0 86238 0R2 1) 

Introduction to Cobol: a printer und 

programming guide 

by K.A. Overbeekand 

W. E. Singletary 

Addison - Wesley, £15. *J5 

ISBN tl 20! 16310 1 

1 he “com moil business oriented lun- 

{ •uage" (Colml) w;is developed in the 
ntc 1 450s by the Conference on Data 
Systems Languages ( CODAS YLJ us a 
response to the needs of commercial 
and military organizations for a com- 
mon basis for the building of business 
applications software. Its developers 
were motivated hv (he desire to define 
a language which was portable be- 


tween various iii.ichim.'S am! operating 
systems (thus a I lowing programs writ- 
ten in one environment u« be used in 
oiioilier with minimal rewriting j; read- 
able by programmers and noii-prug- 
alike (thus, in theory, reduc- 
ing the chances »»f programming errors 
going undetected anil reducing the cost 
of pmgr.im maintenance); and orien- 
tated inwards the characteristics of 
business applications (by providing, 
for example, powerful file and string 
handling facilities, a report definition 
method, and a mechanism for develop- 
ing programs as collections of quasi- 
independent modules). 

The initial proposal in I'Wl was for a 
large (and in many ways clumsy) set of 
facilities This was revised in 1%1, 
!%N, 1974 and !W - each revision 
modifying the language's features in 
response to its users' slated require- 
ments. Although most of the Cohol 
implementations in current use are 
based on the 1974 proposal, the 1 9X5 
proposal. which incorporates 


CODASYL's response to the “si pic- 
tured programming" movement of the 
mid-1970s. Can he expected gradually 
to change this. 

Throughout its development, the 
language has had its critics, particular- 
ly among the academic community, 
who bemoan its structural inelegance 
and verbosity. However, the scale of 
its use (currently estimated at some- 
where between 50 ant! 8ft per cent of 
programming in business data proces- 
sing) indicates that the business com- 


NEW COMPUTER TITLES FROM MIT 

Computer Science Logo Style 
Volume 1 : Intermediate Programming 
BRIAN HARVEY 

‘This is (he first popular book about Logo (bat has struck me as totally 
honest, reliable. Intelligent and a complete delight .... A sequel is 
promised. (( should be a (real ' Tony Durham, Computing 
£16.95 Ordinal In Paper 320pp 0-262-50072-1 


Volume 2. Protects. Styles, an d Techniques will ve published m July 

The Connection Machine 

W. DANIEl HiLLIS 

This book offers a preview of a fundamentally different kind of computer - 
one that can perform tasks no conventional sequential machine can solve 
in a reasonable time. 

£22.50 Cloth 2Q6pp 0-262-08157-1 

The Acquisition of Syntactic Knowledge 

ROBERT BERWICK 


This landmark work In computational linguistics Is o( great importance both 
theoretically and practically because it snows that much of English 

S rammar can be (earned by a simple program. 

2750 Cloth 350pp 0-262-02226-^ 

Structure and Interpretation of Computer Programs 
HAROLD ABELSON & GERALD JAY SUSSMAN 
‘The book should be obligatory reading for anyone Involved In teaching 
computer science at degree level: it will convince (hem that Inside 
computer science there really Is a true science trying to get out.' 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
£14.05 Paper 400pp 5-262-61036-7 

The LOCUS Distributed System Architecture . 

GERALD J. POPEK 

LOCUS, a distributed version ot the popular operating system Unix, makes 
a collection of computers, whether they are workstations or mainframes, ■ 
as easy to use as a single computer. 

Aprflo.£21.26 doth 260pp 0-242-16102-8 

Legged Robots that Balance 

MARC H. RAIBERT 

This book, by a leading authority on legged locomotion, presents exalting 
engineering and science, along with fascinating Implications lor theories of 
human motor control. 


April O.E264S0 
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Expert Systems 85 

Proceedings of the FlftHTechnlcal Conference of the 
BCS Specialist Group on Expert Systems 

MARTIN MERRY 

The papers comprising ibis volume reflect (he two 


inunity is unsympathetic to this opin- 
ion The criticisms from ihnt quarter 
relate to the inadequacy of its data- 
base-handling facilities and its lack of 
provision for the development of in- 
teractive applications (lor example, 
applications such as airline flight in- 
quiry systems rather than, say, bank 
statement generating systems). 

Derek Watson's undergraduate 
textbook isu straightforward, practical 
introduction to the facilities und use of 
Cobul (especially (he CIS-Cnhol and 
IBM personal computer Cobol imple- 
mentations of the 1974 proposals). 
Unlike many recent texts, it is not 
an apology tor Cohol; it does not set 
out to show how Cobol can be made 
to look quite like, say, Pascal (which 
was developed for u different pur- 
pose). but presents all of the lan- 
guage's special features. T his is done 
with ample illustration. 

By including u section on interactive 
Cobol (as provided by ClS-C'obol and 
IBM Cohol) Watson neatly comple- 
ments existing lexis which concentrate 
on Cobol as n hatch-orientated, main- 
frame-based Inngunge, even though its 
use for microcomputer-based applica- 
tions is growing. Its conciseness should 
make this text an attractive support for 
any introductory Cobol course for 
students with an elementary apprecia- 
tion of computer systems and their 
applications. 

Overbeck and Singletary’s book dif- 
fers from Watson's in many respects, it 
is overtly didactic in organization; its 
approach to Cobol is from the tradi- 
tional batch-orientated mould; it pre- 
sents Cohol firmly within the ethos of 
business data processing: and it aims to 
provide tin introduction to computer 
systems in business, as a training for 
the business application programmer. 

As with Watson's text, numerous 
illustrations me provided, but here the 
Cobol facilities covered arc much 
more restricted: no mention is mnde of 
iion-Kcquciiliiil file organizations; and 
interactive applications are glossed 
over. Instead, the emphasis is on the 
history of computers in the United 
States and program development 
“methodology. including approaches 
to program design (structured flow- 
charts. pseudo-code, Warnicr dia- 
grams) and debugging, and the orga- 
nization of programmer teams. 

This book is very much broader in 
context than Watson's. Its attempt at u 
self-contained introduction to comput- 
ing and data processing, however, is 
probably too narrow to be of use to 
students of computer science. 

Richard Whittington 

Richard Whittington Is lecturer in com- 
puter science at the University of York. 

Cambridge University Press has pub- 
lished an Introduction to the use of 
computers in the teaching and learning 
of languages for language teachers at 
all levelB from primary to tertiary 
(including those in continuing educa- 
tion), by Khursbid Ahmad, Greville 
Corbett, Margaret Rogers and Roland 
Sussex, as Computers, Language 
Learning and Language Teaching , 
price £11.95 and £4.95. 


Kogan Page has published a Directory 
of Opportunities In New Technology: 
a guide to courses, careers and em- 
ployment opportunities at £7.95. 
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from practitioners at the forefront of this expanding field. 
This volume will be essential reading for all who wish w 
keep pice with its developments. 

334pp. 1986 0S2/32S96X S22.50nct 

Database Design: 

A Classified and Annotated 
Bibliography 

MARISTELLA AGOSTI 

This bibliography provides ready access 10 the literature 
on the design of databases. It enables the reader to 
identify the main sources and locate particular references 

a uickly and conveniently amidst the chaos of very 
i versified and often confusing literature. 

128pp. 0321311233 Paperback £9.95 net 

BCS Monographs in Informatics 
Forthcoming (March 1986) 


■ 

Numerical Recipes 

The Art of Scientific Computing 
WILLIAM PRESS, BRIAN P. FLANNERY, 
SAUL TEUKOLSKY and WILLIAM T. 
VETTERLING 

This book aims to teach the methods of numerical 
computing, and as such it is a practical reference and 
textbook for anyone doing numerical analysis. The 
authors provide the techmquesand computer programs 
needed foi analysis and also advice on which techniques 
should be used For solving certain types of problems. 
They aim to show that the practical methods of numerical 
computation can be simultaneously efficient, clever and 
clear. 

The reader is assumed to be mathematically literate and 
fjmdwwrtli FORTRAN and PASCAL programming 

c.SOOpp. 0 521 3081 1 9 £25.00 „ ct 

Diskettes 052/ 30955 7 (UCSD-PASCAL) 

£15.00 + VAT in UK 
0 521 30958 1 (FORTRAN-77) 
c . n , *15.00 + VAT in UK 

Example Books 0 521 309565 (UCSD-PASCAL) 
Paperback £15.00 net 
0 521 313309 (FORTRAN-77) 

Allforthcoming {March) ^ a ^ cr ^ ac ^ £15.00 net 



This photograph of the electronic panel of the Defense Calculator, 
designed by IBM in 1951, is taken from C. J. Bashe, L. R. Johnson, J, 
H. Palmer and E. W. Pugh’s /BA/’s Early Computers (MIT Press, 
£27.50). 


to the interrupted context is aboutlo 
take place. In a similar vein, the 


discourse 


Getting Computers to Talk Like You 
and Me: discourse context, focus, und 
semantics (an ATN Model) 
by Rachel Relchiuan 
MIT Press. £19.95 
ISBN 0262 181185 

The message in this essay is simple: 
before computers will be able to make 
sensible responses to whnt we say to 
them, we need to know about the rules 
which govern our own communica- 
tions. There are rules of human dis- 
course which dictate the range of 
permissible responses to a statement, 
and these roles must be used when 
developing mechanical systems which 
will be able to interact linguistically 
with their human operators. Rachel 
Relchman's book is an attempt to 
specify the rules of discourse in a form 
which can bo modeled with a computer 
simulation. 

Demonstrating that the model runs 
satisfactorily in simulation, however, 
is a very different proposition to 
developing a machine which uses the 
rules embodied in the model to make 
satisfactory responses to human verbal 
inputs. Reichman's model is therefore 
a first step towards the development of 
efficient human-computer interaction. 
Without the rules of human discourse, 
the computer will flounder on seeming 
topic shifts as; 

ME: Get me the file on 
Alvey blunders 

IT: It'll take some time, please wait 
ME: There are children 
starving in the 
world you know 

In order to communicate with humans, 
the computer will need to know the 
rules of dialogue which are being used , 
and to take account of the overall 
structure of that dialogue. 

We know that we use rules of 
discourse because we can follow in- 
direct conversations such as the one 
above, and we can recognize when an 
inappropriate input has been made 
(for example, suppose IT had replied: 
Do you worry about world poverty?" 
as f Weizenbaum’s program 

ELIZA might do). Children take less 
notice than adults of dialogue entries, 
suggesting that the discourse rales 
have to be learned. What Reichman’s 
model does is to provide a “grammar" 
of discourse for the receiver to place 
the incoming message into a context or 
sub-context within the dialogue. When 
we hear certain keywords, we know 
tnat certain controversial moves are 
being made, and these may signify that 
a new context space is being used. So. 
« a sentence starts with “by the wav" 
we are being told that a tangential 

topic is being introduced, but that the 
current context space is being vacated 
only temporarily; and when we then 
' at beginning of a 

later tentdnee, we krtowthita return 


keywords “yes, but" indicate that we 
arc about to cuter a context space 
which contains nn indirect challenge to 
our nrgument. Discourse is seen as 
comprising u set of conslitue/ir con- 
texts. Moving from one context to 
another requires a con veraslKwa! mar- 
ker whicii indicates the relevance of an 
utterance. 

Part of this essay takes the (otmof a 
.simulation of a conversation analysis 
based on the “augmented transitiw 
network" (ATN) approach to a* 
cnee analysis. Rather than a netvA 
of “states" which changes according to 
the next word In a rewdntw, -Meat- 
man'* network changes nKo j jjJ®' 
the next sentence w «w ,^ ver «hv 
It is not entirely clear, however, Jo 
an ATN is the’ bo* pattern for $ 
discourse analysis: mui JJ £2 
grammars fail to accountop^ 
for human linguistic perform^*, 
there is a risk of the Rcichniannetjwk 
being thrown out prematurely- ** 7 
concern la to produce a muchmcwmni 
operates on the same principles « 
discourse as humans, then wc must be 
sure to get the right model of bumaa 
behaviour. 

The emphasis on a model based m 
ATN grammars might prove W N 
justified, if initially questionable! M 
there arc other emphases in Ret® - 
man’s essay which are downright. B*' 
leading. Why, for instance, is it ® 
important so early in the discuss® 
for the reader to understand that tw 
sentence "the pebble thinks" is “ B ' 
grammatical? Not only does this smt- 
ment confuse me, but I don’t see wp 
was necessary to shake the founds®** 
of the conventional understanding « 
the distinction between son* 1 ”?* 
which is ungrammatical and some®*! 
which is meaningless. More serioW 
the discussion of discourse is id’ 1 ®' l 
duced in the context of our necu 
produce communicating 
(there is, incidentally, nothing® 
book on talking rather than coMt** 
caring); and for this to be possiwe. 
are instructed, the machines wu*p, 
to be able to think. Both the P IaD ^ 
ity and the need lor thinking 
are seen as axiomatic. It might 
been appropriate at least to aciw' 
ledge John Searle's criticisms oi 
very idea of machines wtiicfl ^ 
understand language, if.not repn 
them. Machine thinking is notaw% 
and its necessity is not jj 

While the underlying roe *TKbe 
undoubtedly correct - it we 
able to communicate 
computers, then we need i 
more about the structure - th® 
munication between mod 

bulk of the book is 
with the principles of d 

than with the develop*^ 5 
machines which can take a ^ 
those principles. W*® 

mg about the emphasis imp 
book’s title. ~ ■ 

Geoffrey Unden ggl^ 

Geoffrey Underwood . 
cognitive psychology 1/1 1- 

jiNoninehaM.'' ' 
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BOOKS 

COMPUTER 

STUDIES 

Technical 

expertise 

Expert Systems: a practical 
introduction 
by PetcrS. Sell 
Macmillan, £5.95 
ISBN 0333 37264 6 

The Hitch-Hiker’s Guide to Artificial 
Intelligence: BBC Basic version 
by Richard Forsyth and Chris Naylor 
Chapman & Hall, £8.95 
ISBN 04 12 26970 8 
A Cuide to Expert Systems 
by Donald A. Waterman 
Addison- Wesley. £16.95 
ISBN0201 083132 


Like it or not, expert systems are very 
much in the limelight. Even the most 

casual observer ofthe computing scene 

cannot fail to have noticed the plethora 
of articles, periodioils and books 
offered for the satisfaction of the 


apparently insatiable appetite of ex- 
pert systems users, builders, critics and 
investors. Indeed, in the academic 
computing world, it seems like every 
other undergraduate and postgraduate 
is tackling an expert systems project. 

Researchers in artificial intelligence 


(the stable from which expert systems 
have bolted) are pursued by govern- 
ments to collaborate with industry, by 


venture capitalists to launder indus- 
vpj*> wonts, and by publishers to 
record their latest ideas. To many 
computer scientists this excitement 
results from the shortsighted view that 
expert systems is the most important 
topic in computer science. Given this 
situation, these three books - two on 
expert systems and one on the more 

Micro 
marriage 

Addison-Weslcy,£J2 95 
ISBN 0201 146576 

Grford University Press, 

£25.00 and£l2.50 

[SBNO 19 853704 2 and 853703 4 
SeSeWof a . moniento us one in 

a JananS For in that V 6 ® 1 
Busirom ca,c H la . tor manufacturer 
Si^S,S5? ach J 5 ! d 8 year-oM Amer- 
roemoriei^ulrf i® 18 ^ n 8 semiconductor 
a set 0 f S :™ h B JP r0 JP°saI to produce 
circuits fJl U8t0nvdesIgned integrated 
lS rf«L a ne \ Uae calculators. 

Mercian Hoff had 
EmI, WOrked in the field of 
nltematiw f re 81,(1 suggested that an 
« to the problem 

Smlnr„S rate a . s i m P ,e computer 

W uu l P^ C€ « or unit into silicon. This 
to™ the emphasis away from 
of ^r v ®P l, °naI hardware structures 
orient,? towards a software- 
hrst Thus wa9 born ‘he 

^coprocessor - the 4004. 

(ween ™ 8rria 8 e of convenience be- 
toni»vS2 pu ^5 r ? and electronics was 
ProceSl 10 * 8 ijehotomy in the micro- 
Kisdbv which has persisted to 

v, ewinath«mf C ^ 0n,cs departments, 
ramitiahu » “ ,cro Processor as a prog- 
ceS b feJu ^^‘ed circuit, are con- 
relationsh? 8Uch factor8 88 timing 

VcIod srXL Wlt ^ l ’ tec hniques which de- 
into fr 001 abstract concepts 

brought ?** ? Ur P™e ‘o many students 
mi^ “ P . m atmosphere that 
withbu^ S ? r chJ P s ^ no ‘ produced 
camps culm ^P a ds. Naturally, both 

4SrSwiir ,o,erepoii,oiy 

re n.lL ffi? 1 '.. extent these two texts 
u ns 0 t0nl y ■ J °bn Ferguson 
equivocally Places his 


gcnuriil topic of Al- make iliuinniaimi' 
rv in Img. ' 

hixpert systems liavu uinviKcd ;v, 
practical upplic.*i(i<.n of the fruit, „f 
reusin-h in AI, and much lias Keen 
written «*f the ctnnnuicT representation 
and application of human expertise in 
wilving technical ami sometimes iliffi. 
cutt problems. The expert systems 
most frequently mentioned have been 
01 the first generation, such as Mydn 
(lor microbial diagnosis and treat- 
ment) and Prospector (for mineral 
exploration). An eariicr pioneering 
system Dcndral, for the identification 
of molecular structures, has received 
less attention, even though it has been 
in regular use by many chemists for 
nearly two decades. 

A perspective wider than the emula- 
tion of the problem-solving ability of a 
human expert encompasses computer 
systems which employ an explicit rep- 
resentation of any human knowledge 
in conjunction with some inference 
mechanism as a means of applying that 
knowledge in some useful manner. 
The study and construction of such 
intelligent knowledge-based systems is 
just one of four research areas sup- 
ported and coordinated by the Alvey 
research programme - the other topics 
being very large scale integration, 
software engineering, and the man- 
machine interface. 

Application areas which had pre- 
viously proved difficult or were 
thought impossible to computerize 
have been successfully tackled with 
knowledge-based techniques. The suc- 
cess of the Xcon system (for configur- 
ing Vax computer systems) is a notable 
example. The Puff system routinely 
provides expert analysis at a California 
medical centre for pulmonary function 
disease. In Britain, an expert system is 
being used to help control an industrial 
cement kiln. On a much smaller scale, 
hand-held computers are using expert 
systems technology to give advice on 
social security benefits and support 
understaffed medical workers in the 
Republic of Chad. 

The first noticeable difference be- 
tween expert and knowledge-based 
systems and programs written in lan- 
guages such as Pascal, Fortran, Cobol 
and Basic, is the separation of the 


engineers’ camp. His two stated aims 
are to acquaint the reader with the 
basics of 8 and 16-bit microprocessor 
systems and to examine different 
stages in the development and debug- 
ging of prototype microprocessor cir- 
cuits. 

The first of these aims is convention- 
al enough and forms the basis of the 
first three chapters. After a verv 
diagrammatic description of micro- 
processor systems and chips, four popu- 
lar devices (6502, Z8u, 8085 and 
68000) arc examined from both the 
hardware and software aspects. This is 
followed by a good general account of 
the various aspects or software produc- 
tion, including assemblers, editors, 
linker/loaders, and high-level lan- 



“Think back . . . which keys did you press?", a cartoon by Eldon 
Dedlni from A Much , Much Better World (Microsoft/Penguin, £6.95). 


area networks, memory, keyooaras, 
and the cathode-ray tube interface. 

Most books do little more than take 
a passing look at the problems of 
developing, testing and servicing mio 


this. Among the concepts and eouip- 
ment Ferguson covert are the micro- 
processor development system, in-cir- 
cuit emulation, hardware logic and 
signature analysis, software debug- . 
ring, and self diagnosis - to all of which 
he adopts a practical approach, using 
printouts and photographs of real 


Prolog 

primer 


Prolog Programming and Applications 
by W. D. Bukhara and A. R. Hall 
Macmillan, £7.50 

ISB N 0333 391594 

Within the past five years, the compu- 
ter programming language Prolog - 
the unique character of which can be 
attributed to its particular way of 
representing concepts and processes in 
terms of symbolic Fogle - has attracts 
much attention throughout the world. 

Prolog is highly idiomatic. It has 
been shown, however, to be naturally 
suited to solving certain non-determi- 
nistfc, t&qrch ;:prq$epiA 94.1 Oft fYPF«. 


knowledge base, the i act util ;ind 
heuristic knowledge peculiar to the 
application domain, and the controll- 
ing program which determines how 
problems should be solved. Conven- 
tional computer software inextricably 
mixes the descriptive knowledge of a. 
problem with the procedural informa- 
tion necessary for its solution. 

Peter Sell's book, intended as a 
concise introduction, lacks the breadth 
of cxomnles provided by Waterman in 
his ntuen more detailed encyclopaedic 
presentation. Indeed, Sell's exposition 
is a strange mixture of shallow 
accounts of the characteristic features 


of Bn expert system and detailed 
analysis of their inner workings. His 
book is therefore more likely to appeal 


to experienced computer program- 
mers who arc interested in trying their 
hand at building their own system. But 
the description of the four expert 
systems Dendral, Mycin, Prospector 
and Xcon in as many paces docs not 
constitute an adequate illustration of 
how these classic programs behave. 

Sell’s book is very much one man’s 
view of how expert systems could be 
built. The Pascal-like pseudo-code 
used to outline how a budding expert 
system builder might go about his 
business clouds what should be a much 


clearer picture of the separation of the 
descriptive representation and the de- 
ductive nature of the problem-solving 
process. 

Now. if a Pascal -I ike language is 
inadequate in present n do-it-yourself 
approach to expert systems, then what 
ahum the use of Basic to implement 
not just expert systems hut other 
problem -solving programs in Al in 
general. Forsyth and Naylor attempt 
to do just that - und for an audience 
with relatively unsophisticated know- 
ledge of computer science - the title of 
their book fortunately not being en- 
tirely indicative of its contents. 
However, even though the authors’ 
aim is laudable, its likely fulfilment is 
immediately inhibited by the difficulty 
of some of the areas they have chosen 
to cover and also by the very limita- 
tions of a computer language such as 
Basic. 

Considering that both authors have 
written separate texts on expert sys- 
tems, their chapter on this topic is one 
of the weakest in the book. Not only 
does it contain some very idiosyncratic 
terminology, it will fail to motivate the 
interest ofthe reader who is expected 
to type into a computer some fairly 
large Basic programs. Indeed, the 
authors admit on page 123 that Basic 


instruments. The Hewlett Packard 
64000, probably the most popular of 
the professional microprocessor de- 
velopment systems, features strongly 
in these sections, but other, lower- 
cost, approaches are also examined, 
The author's practical approach is 
presumably due to the fact that the 
book is based on courses for engineers 
in Industry. 

The text is well written and copious- 
ly illustrated with photographs; and it 
has an interesting mix of topics. But it 
is perhaps a little sparce in places, as 
would be expected with a length of 
under 300 pages. Although it is 
claimed that the book is useful for 
complete beginners with no formal 
knowlege of computer science beyond 
some acquaintance with simple prog- 
ramming, f would recommend it for 
second or third-year BSc/HND stu- 
dents who have already completed a 
conventional course in micro- 
processors and wish to move on to 
something more than keyboard 
bashing. 

How many times have you marked a 
class test and despaired at the futility of 
teaching? After a bout of first-year . 
computer science testing Alan Cle- 
ments decided to do something about 
it - hence this book. As with his 1982 
book Microcomputer Design and Con- 
struction (Prentice- Hall, 1982) in 
which he used the construction of a 
microcomputer to illustrate the princi- 


usually encountered by artificial in- 
telligence researchers; and it has 
helped to inspire the so-called ‘'new 
generation" of computer designs. But 
Prolog is not the best way to solve all 
problems, a truth that tends to be 
neglected among much journalistic 
hype that surrounds popular reports of 
the new generation of computers. 

Prolog Programming ana Applica- 
tions is a primer intended to provide an 
clcmcntoiy Introduction to Prolog so 
that the reader can start to write simple 

f irograms after a short period of study, 
ts authors fully expect readers to 


ductory computer technology areas, 
including logic and Boolean algebra, 
computer arithmetic, memory (semi- 
conductor and magnetic) and com- 
munications are covered, but cover- 
age is broadened by the inclusion of 
such (opics as advanced computer 
arithmetic, reliability, and local area 
networking. The core of the book, on 
the structure and operation of the 
computer, uses the 6502 micro- 
processor as a simple and practical 
example of a central processor, 
together with the more sophisticated 


6809 device. Input/output techniques 
are also illustrated with the help of 
microprocessors. 

Tills is an excellent book, written in 
a lucid style. I can unreservedly recom- 
mend it as an introductory text for 
degree and diploma courses In compu- 
ter science ana computer technology In 
engineering. 

S. J. CahlU 

5. J. Cahill is senior lecturer in the 
department of electrical and electronic 
engineering at University of Ulster at 
Jordanstown. 


Edinburgh syntax - which has estab- 
lished itself a & n de facto standard. 
Also, it is short (114 pages) and well 
laid out, enabling the reader to discri- 
minate easily text from Prolog prog- 
ram from computer output. On the 
other hand, the book's weak points 
may cause problems for the very 
beginners at whom it is aimed. First, 
fundamental and unfamiliar concepts 
are presented - almost summarized - 
■ in quick succession in the first chapter. 
Such a treatment, especially when 
variables are concemedf, could initiate 


may iM be the most Mutable inniputur 
t.'tiiguage in which (*> implement prog- 
rams which reptfsctii expcrtiM-. pl.iv 
g uiles, parse n.irurul language, ami 
simulate nucluuc learning ituJ cisum 
By ihis time, lutwcvcr, 1 uauM expect 
the programmer s stjmm.i to he 
seriously tested. Thisisapitv.vmce the 
next two chapters on problem -sob mg 


methods and ounpiitc-r gamc-pLying 
strategies make m- »rc stimulating read- 
ing. f was pleased 10 see that the 


authors express serious misgivings ab- 
out the military uses of aL 

Waterman’s hook is really in tuo 
parts, the first of which provides a 
reasonably ihuruugli account of whar 
expert systems do, how they are- con- 
structed. the tools needed for iheir 
construction, and the difficulties likely 
to be encountered during their de- 
velopment. Rarely does the discussion 
become technical or try to indicate 
other than in strategic icrms how 
expert systems should be built. Its 
strength lies in the fine balance be- 
tween wdl-choscn examples and the 
thoroughness of the explanations and 
coverage. Part two is a compendium of 
references, tables of commercial im- 
plementors, and application ureas -all 
cross-indexed for flexible access. 

The major drawback to Waterman's 
book is the paucity of reference to the 
considerable and relevant work on 
expert systems in Europe and in Japan 
- although I doubt that the author 
would sec sueli omission as weak- 
ness. Recently, in a national newspap- 
er, a professional observer of innova- 
tive technology argued thnt British 
activitv in expert systems is likely to be 
over-shadowed, even swamped, by 
American competition. Although I am 
inclined to disagree as fHr as research is 
concerned, as far as the commercial 
exploitation of, and the production of 
textbooks on. expert systems or Al is 
concerned I am likely to agree. 


Peter Hammond 

Peter Hammond it an advanced re- 
search fellow in (he department of 
computing al Imperial College, 
London. 


pies involved in designing with the 
6800 microprocessor, Clements adopts 
a down-to-earth approach which 
should go some way to healing the rift 
between the computer sciences and 
electronics. All (he traditional intro- 


thc tendency would (hen be to substi- 
tute “debugging facilities" for an 
understanding of (he problem. 

The book makes the same mistake 
as early books on conventional prog- 
ramming languages in that the distinc- 
tion between syntax and semantics is 
not carefully drawn. This is an espe- 
cially important distinction in Prolog, 
in -which the' relationship between 
variables and their identifiers is unlike 
any other programming language. Fot 
example, in chapter four, the data 
structure known as the "list" is de- 
scribed as containing any syntactically 
correct element. This is misleading. 
Lists, or any other data structure for 
that matter, may contain components 
which have no syntactic representation 
at all. Unless carefully taught, the 
beginner can then become confused 
between whftt a list may contain and 
how a list is written. 

Prolog variables also need careful 
treatment. Variable can act as named 
“holes 1 ’ in data structures, to be filled 
in gradually as computation proceeds. 
Variables may also co- refer, so that 
like-named holes are filled simul- 
taneously. This feature of logic is b 
unique and powerful programming 
concept of much value to the neglnner. 
Yet the authors give it little attention. 

There arc rwu case-studies, Bui 
although these could have provided a 
good opportunity for the authors to 
discuss in depth how to construct 
programs consisting of more lhAn a few 

K cedures, this docs not happen- 
lead, we are presented with bare 
program listings with minimal com- 
ment. No explanation is given of 
Idiomatic techniques not mentioned 
previously, and the opportunity Is not 
taken to explain the purpose of the 
notent i ally confusing "cut'* goals. 
Moreover, the Index, a vital compo- 
nent of a primer text, contains only the 
bare minimum; the names of built-in 
functions and about 30 general con- 
cepts. 

Although the overall plan of the 
book is sensible, it falls short on 


progress quickly to a more definitive 
(ext; and In this respect, they specifi- 
cally mention W. F. Clocksin ana C. S. 


misconceptions that the authors do not pedagogical details. It will need to be 
attempt to remedy later. Second, there supplemented by careful teaching if 
is not enough explanat ion of recu rsion reoders arc to ga in an understanding of 


Meflish's Programming In Prolog 
(Springer, 1981). It is easy to see why: 


the style and order of presentation of 
that book are Closely comparable with 
their own. 

The book has some good points. It 
relies on a single dialect of Prolog- the 

•I.VTVll l.'i VI * .■<!, .|..f hr 


is not enough explanation of recursion 
and backtracking - only one 1 4-pagc 
chapter describing all of recursion, 
arithmetic, and the "cut" feature for 
controlling backtracking. Given this, 
the beginner might be tempted to 
regard the execution of Prolog prog- 
rams as almost magical. When a faulty 
program produces- unexpected results .- 


pedagogical details. It will need to ue 
supplemented by careful teaching if 
! readers arc to gain an understanding of 

the subject. 

William Clocksin _ 

1 — — — — -7^ 

William Clocksin is an assistant direc- 
> tor of research at the Computer 
- - -Laboratory, University nF.C/imhridop 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Events 

(Custer 1 986sccs the flrsl of a 

writs ofltlRh (ccltnulofty 
wmlnnrsand conferences al 
(WIST. The series kicks off 
with the semiconductor 
Inferior Inter conference, 
5ILA S6. 

For rull details of this and 
other programmes, contact 
Professor [). V. Morgan, Dept 
of Physics , Electronics and 
Electrical Engineering, 
UWIST, PO Box 25, Cardiff. 


“Employment in the 905” ~ a 
one-day conference to be run 
at the Centre for Educational 
Development and Training, 
Manchester Polytechnic on 
March 3. 

Please apply to Mrs A nn 
Broniiley, CEDAT, 
Manchester Polytechn Ic , 
Shepherds House, Elizabeth 
Gasket!, Ha (hers age Road, 
Manchester M I J OJA. 


The Society for Research Into 
Higher Education holds Its 
annual conference at 
Bulmershc College, Reading 
between December 17 and 19, 
1986. This year’s theme will be 
"Standards and Criteria in 
Higher Education", 

For full details or to offer 
papers, contact Professor 
Lewis Elton, Department of 
Educational Studies, 

University of Surrey, 

Guildford, Surrey GV2 5 ATI 
or telephone 0-MJ 571 281 
*402. I 
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Grants 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
or MEDICINE 

Dr K. R. Brackiloitct, £57,101 front 
MRC (nature of lipoprotein binding to 
pi Ridels ond mechanism of lipopro- 
tein)-, Dr S. W. Clarke, £38,323 (com 
Cystic Fibrosis Research Trust (pul- 
monary deposition of antibiotic aero- 
sols generated by jet nebulizers und 
electric compressors); Dr G. E. Fran- 
cis, £19,564 from Cancer Research 
Campaign (mechanisms of differentia- 
tion end application to treatment of 
'myelodysplasia and leukaemia); Pro- 
fessor A. V. Hoffbrand, Dr D. M. 
Flvnn ond Dr B. Wonke, £30,285 from 
Uk Thalassaemia Society (Iron over- 
load In longterm chelated thulassacmia 
major patients); Professor A. V, tloff- 
biand and Dr R. G. Wlckrcmasinghe, 
£29,134 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (comparison of tyroslen protein 


Foundation (central newn^t 
cardiovascular funcHon) j 

I 

MANCHESTER 
Profcww M. B. Grant ndfe. 
McClure, £54,707 hots AnW . 
Rheumatism Council (med*,- 
chondro ossification in reparir,7 ; 
les tendon)-, Professor M Lvy‘ 
£37,272 from Arthritis and 
Ism Council (core suppon 
Tom Strachan, £132,060 fiwif 

/ArnonlfMltnn am.Im. /■ 





kinases in normal ond malignant lym- 

E hold tissue); Professor G. Janossy, 
47,045 from Wellcome Trust (prog- 


m 


nostic significance of lymphoid and 
mocrophage interactions in Immune 
disorders, including AIDS); Dr G. J. 
Konloghioigcs, £43,645 from UK-Tha- 
lassaemla Society (orally active chela- 
tors for treatment of iron overload); 




National Unit for Psychiatric Research 
and Development (role Of psychiatrist 


Honorary 

degrees 




I ABERDEEN 

LLD: Sir Peter Main, chairmnn of 
Boots Co pic from 1982 to 1985; Rev. 
Professor William Chadwick, presi- 
dent of British Academy since 1981; 
Malcolm Forbes, author and publisher 
of Forbes business magazine; David 
Hockney, artist; Cnlum MacLeod, 
chairmnn, Lyle Shipping and Offshore 
Group since 1982; Sir Joint Thom son, 


United Kingdom permanent repre- 
sentative al United Nations since 1982, 
DD: The Very Rev. John Paterson, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, 1984/85. 
DSc: Sir James Black, professor of 
experimental pharmacology. Universi- 
ty of London. 

DLitl; Inn Hamiltnn Finnly, artist; 
Catherine Gavin, novelist. 

M Lit l: David Toulmin (John Refdj, 
full time writer following his retirement 
from farm and garden work. 

USc: Florence Grcig. departmental 
superintendent, dep.irlmcni of plant 
science. 


Wols the photographer has 
been overlooked generally in 
- favour of Wols the painter. 
However It was as a photo- 
grapher that the 24-year-old 
Otto Wolfgang Schulze first 
assumed the name Wols in 
1937, and an exhibition of his 
photographs at the Goethe- 
Institut, 50 Princes Gate, Lon- 
don SW7, attempts to make 
WoJs’s work known to a wider 
public. It runs until Apr!! 5. 


effects of treating mild hypertension In 
elderly patients]; Professor J. News- 
om-Davu and Dr D. Wray, £43,446 
from National Fund for Research into 
Crippling Diseases (electrophyslalo- 
glen! investigation of acetylcholine re- 
ceptor antibody negative myasthenia 
gravis); Dr J. D- Norton and Dr L. M, 
Scckcr-Walkcr, £56,384 from 
Leukaemia Research Fund (cylogenc- 
lic abnormalities and oncogene activa- 
tion and prognosis in acute lymphob- 
lastic leukaemia of adults); Professor 
A. G. Shaper, £239,813 from British 
Heart Foundation, £68,638 from 
PHSS, £33,790 from MRC, £10,000 
from Scottish Hospitals Endowments 
Research Trust (regional variations In 
cardiovascular disease); Professor K. 
M. Spycr, £191 , 498 from British 1 lean 


£49,160 from MRC (nwfein*; 
resonance); Professor Ml Kf; 
£26,855 from MRC (cttnlal,*: 
menu; Dr Maria E. Ganiikfa.jjij 
from North Western Rej|iciii)& 
Authority (psychological mq. 

f enernl paediatric coeadubg-i 
. D, Cottam, Protestor C.J j 
and Mr T. N, Nlpkow. £S72.(& 
SERC (integrated project k»/‘ 


vironmrnt); Professor W, R.fc 
£188,973 from SERC (midrct 
ture physics); Professor). Rfc 
C. C. KJrkham and Mr A.l h 
£166,433 from SERCIasta* 
han cement of DATA hi 
assignment computing courst! 
J.Ball and DiA.I. Saul, BJ& 
SERC (design of storm slot tut 
Dr D. R. Hyde heard, £4(5:' 
SERC (category theory Inmiflt 
of program design); Dr A. J.h, 
Professor M. A. Moore, I4(X! 
SERC (theory of disordered^ 
Professor Alexander Domiii. 
Graham Shaw and Dr J.K. tv 
£37,210 from SERC (phenear 
of gauge theories); Profs* I 
Kahn, 125, ‘ 


Society (use of internal spnii 
speechless and dysarthric (g£i 
Mr J. p. Jackson, £2Jfl»b 
UKAEA (measurement of dim: 
tact condensation rates); Dr £i 
Richmond, £49,473 from WAi 
Trust (pathogenesis of orahi ta 
caused by clilamydia psll«d):DfI5 
Norris, £40,000 from WeBcowia 
(mechanism of in vivo actbiji 
specific Leydia ceil cytotoxic ethjb 
UimL-thancsuIphonsie); Pfoftajfll 
W. J. Ferguson £30,100 fern ttd 
come Trust (role of extraseffularai 
rix and growlh (attars la sjgaa&i 
cpithrliDl-mcsencfyBBJ btmab. 
during palatal ArttopfflMl). - V 
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Saturday February 22 

BBC1 

648 Telecommunication System. Modulation. 
(T32I: mm 2) 

7.18 Education tor Adults. Th* University ol lira 
IWrd Age. (EJ5S; prog S) 

7-35 Fnllure of Sirctml Materials Lost of the 
liberties (1353; prog 1) 

8.80 Inuoductlon to Economic?. Using Ora aggre- 
gate items nd and supply model. (D 2 l 0 ;i»bg 2 ) 

BBCZ 

.848* Di wavering, physio. ThaMsttsge of stuUglu. 

7.18 Science" i?& Belief . Ethereal faltsries? (AJBI ; 

740 firtvotraltiy, Development and Learning. 

Bums ana pauses. (E206; prog 2) 

845 Thiid. World Studies. Images of the third 
twMt. (U204) prog 7) 

840 Manage mom Issues in Pom Compulsory 
Educsikn- Covanuy: what can 1 do fl (E324; 


MB Minorities and CominunUy Relations. 

To Bedford from Busto: 2. 1 loan front Home. 
(E334; prog 6) 

B40 Ait to ISut-Ceniury Italy, Florence; Pen I. 
64B kudiweriaSb&draiilH: TlKmoDulds A oner- 


1140 rmruJuk-ti'iy Elei'ti.mlii. Eti'iironlc ifoign 
nnd ifgnsls | r.'Jtl. pine 1 » 

12-tB Or.iptu. Network t and Dtiign. Wltan Is «nn- 
binattirirs? (Thftol; prng I) 

12.40 Madera An and Modernism. AittiU" techitl- 

3 ue». (A3 15, ptog 31 

pedal Needs in EducRlloo. A dependent 
futures: Pan l. Just ooe of those things. (EMI; 

13.30 She R^e of Modetohm la Muric. Are my ears 
on w rongl A profile of Charles Ives. (A30B; 

raqio^ShU % 

8.35 Policy Making in Education. Title to he 
announced. (LJ33: prog 1) 


Sunday February 23 

BBC1 

645 Biology, Brain A Behaviour. Introduction. 
iSDjfS; ptog 1) 

7.10 Numerical Computation. Finding roots of 
eqnutuns. (MJSll pros 1) 

7J5 An Introduction WPtyd»lo|y, 111 ■ matter of 
opiate f|, (D52&31 pni 1) 

■4)0 Beotoey. The Blelhani lubes. (S324; piog i) 

8.28 The Nature of Chemistnr. Suat^oebemlstryi 
cooCormatUm. (9304; prog 4)) 

BHM 

BJW Mallet Its the Udvorje. Molecules In space. 
W25B; prog 2) 

7.1 B Biology: Form and function. Life on seashores. 

740 l7ite ^enturykiiLiard . Arehltectoie A Sode- 


740 I7th-Ceniuiy Esigiard. Archltecuue A Socie- 
ty: Proud ambitious heaps. (A203) prog 2) 
830 State end Society. Utopia: communities out- 
side the state. (02 »; pros 2) 

Policies, People and odinitibtiiilon. The MP 


m 



H/TItfl hydranne ram. P»«»S 1) 

10.10 iurodlKrion to Pun MaihqiDflilci. Coals. 

1IUS - Mathemndral Riedels and Methods. Fishing 
for flguies. (MST204; prog 3) 

1180 • Inuoducrion to Celcutus The Bln ora I si 
- Theorem 

. 11.25 The Handicapped Parson In the Community. 
Am I befog unreal 1st le? (7251; prog l) 


BBS Policies, People end mfinlmsnidon. The MP's 
surge iy. ID3U; proe 1) 

B20 S octal Science Foundation Count. Question- 
ing auumptiom. (DltG; prog 4) 

B46 Milhi Foundation Course. The Binomial 
TTreweni. (M101; prog 2) 

10.10 Ail* Foundation Comae. Writing history. 
(A 101; prog 31 

10 Mence Found ulon Course. Into the earth. 

1 1 JX> Decision Makijig hi Britain. Elections and the 

people. (D208; prog 2) 


1145 An Introduction ia Sociology. Eileen Raikcr 
uiL-cti the Mounies. (D2 k 7; ping I) 

1 140 The Romantic Poets. Blake the artist. lAM; 
pnigl) 

12-16 Images anil Informal ten. Youi nwn upiin 
laboratory. (ST291; prog 1) 

12.40 Physical Chemistry. Yields and rates. IS342; 
prog 1) 

13.05 Systran Behaviour. A question ol Inteiprcia- 
tuw. (T24t; prog 1) 

1920 Oeongy, James f lutlon; geologist. (S23A; prog 
RADIO 1 ] (VHF) 

838 Art In Italy, 1480-15^0. AitiiH and anliuullv. 

(A352; ptog I) 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

7.00* Maths l-oundaikin Course Foundation maths 
I. (MIDI; prog 1) 

7-M* The Enlightenment. Fielding and patronage. 
CA204; prog Z) 

740 Social Sciences Foundation Course. 
Qrapevlne. 1. (DKG; prog 2) 


Monday February 24 

&6B* Madia Fouadatlon Course. The Btnomlal 
: Theorem. (MIDI; prog 2) 

2340* Inuoductlon to Ecorujopcs. Using the aggrg- 
RADIOV * ,upf ^ y wudel. (uelO; prog 2) 

845* Btetogy, Brain and Behaviour. Introduction to 
■he course. (SD286; prog 1) 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

2340 Art* Founds! ten Cornu. Radio History: an 
exercise la consuactive criticism. (AlOl; prog 

2340 'Ate Enlightenment. Pope’s "Essay on Man'. 
(A4M; (Wg 3) 


Friday February 28 


845* Contemporary Issues (u Educntiun . Hwy-ll not 
stand with Ndllc. (i:2iX); prug 2) 


7.20’ Weekend Outlook. 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

8.36 The ] 9th Century Novel. IBU. (A3I2, pn»3 - 
* rej*catcd programmo ■ 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

Awards to Newly Appointed 
Science Lecturers in Science, 
Applied Science and Engineering 

Tito Trustees ol Ihe Nuffield Foundation are offering a limited number of awards 
of up to £4,000 to newty appointed University and Polytechnic lecturers in 
Science, Applied — tu. «. — • 


assistance to such lecturers In the early stages of thalr Independent research 
careers. Awards will be made competitively and preference will be given to 
lecturers wishing to explore novel and original Hnes of research (hat may not yet 
be at a stage suitable for Research Council support. Fifty five awards ware 
made In t665. 

Eligibility 

Applicants must be newly appointed to lectureships or equivalent posts In 
Science, Applied Science, Mathemalloa, Engineering or Medloal Departments 
Candidates must apply wllhln 12 months of taking up their posts and may apply 
between the tfme of being appointed and taking up Ihe post. 

How to apply. 

There are two closing dates in 1 688: 31 at March and 30th November. Applica- 
tions must be on the appropriate form, which la available from the Nuffield 
Foundation, Nuffield Lodge, Regent's Park, London NWi 4RS. 

The scheme fa only open to applicants from inatltutione within the United 
Kingdom, 


Tuesday February 25 

BBC2 

fl,M * RIOL* Foundation Course, Into iha earth. 

^i^icteBasa- 

2240 Open Forum- laforntatlon programme for OU 

mm 5 jSHv 

83,50 gfflr* 11 ' T>>te lobolnjimJDwd - 

Wednesday February 26 

BBC2 

1Z lrt-M, “ rof 

2340* Aria Fmmd.tUm Course. Wrillog hhujxy. 



The 

definitive 

gift— 


to new subscribers to the THES. Take out a yea£ 
subscription today and we will give you a copy of the 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dictionary 
(worth £8.50) containing over 96,000 references. 
Simply fill in the coupon and send it to the adiM 
shown with your cheque for £33.00 (made payable V 
Times Newspapers Limited). 

TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 0 ^ 


Please send me a year's subscription to the Times Higher Education Surjj 
fhJS* ^ cheque/posjal older for £33.00 made payable to Times Newv 


Limited. 

Name . 
Address 


j Signed — / _ — -r? 

HtaEK d ^ “ upon ' toother wllh your cheque to Lhcb 
I Ed “ ca J on Supplement, Prioiy House, SUohn's Lane, IONDON ^ 

(f Sr 15 ° Pen to neW subscr ^ ers ,n ^ : 


IIIKI’IMKS HIGHER EDUCATION. SI JRI'LKM ENT 21.2.86 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Therunes Higher Education 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or tele phone: 

~ The Advert\sement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd ( available on request ) 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Appointments 


Classified Display - £13.35 pscc n 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ f 120. 15 . Classified Display: 

Classified Linage - £2.58 per line iriday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Minimum 3 lines - @ £7.74 Classified Linage: 

Box number - £2.00 Monday 10.00 am in the 

^ Exclusive of V.A.T. week of publication 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

App&tsoonB are invited for 1*0 following paste- 

Chali ta Classics and Ancient History 

TWi position to an asteUishad Chair In the Department of Classics and Ancient HWfoiy, 
arid vttil carry with R the Headship of the Department for an Initial period of 5 yearn. II Is 
ejpected that Ihe person appointed (who Is expected lo have advanced academic 
qjiMcsllons In sons aspect of Ciaaslcs Dr ancient History), wit provMe academic 


Heuy.Ctessloa] Studies. Creek end Latin. Closing date: 28 March 1988. 

Chair In Commercial Law 

THaposflJoo la an eaatAatwd Chair In the Department of Law, there being four other 
ChslrjairrertlyheW In tha Wds ol Common Law, Conflicts and Family Law, Land Law 
■™ “Wti “? f ' AppRcenia should have particular qualifications wllhln the 
genera) Wd ol Commercial Law, coupled wtlh ability to give leadership and direction 
wimn mm general I Raid, end, as <mR ea teaching and examining, will be expected to 
“8 • n B a B9 ki raaearah wflhin the University. Tha appomlae may 
“ Hawl °* BepaiVnent. and may be considered for 
Hasdshlp and DaaeiHpaf the Faculty a soma tuture timo. Closing date: 30Match 1 988. 

Ataoe)al9-ProfBM»oraMp In Sociology 

for M3 post m Ilia 



Sanlor Loctureahlo In Reanimrnr.. 



^Wahlp in Japafle.. 

^wjwSrii 



Univaralflea of London and Paris 
THE BRITI8H INSTITUTE IN PARI8 
. ' Applicationa are Invited tor a 

Lectureship in Translation 

'Candid 10 taitS offect ,fom Be P te mber 15th 1986. 
huidaift^ould be native French speakara or bilinguals. They should 
^sdiala nSSn * n Engteh, French or Language Studies, and either spost- 
ihn j^^^iHcatlon in translation or proof of advanced training In transla- 

v ' rtl ' bB fltvsn lo candidates with some professional experience aa 
langfejuT 1 and wh o have completed research Into linguistics as applied lo 


WIU be made within the 

“"P* 1^.800 - 211, 


lower hell of the UQC (non- 


Appilcati 


yyW coaiee (£7,800 - £11,160 par annum under review), 
getllouiara and application forma available from ADMINSEC, 
“ntennlque do Parle, 11 rue do Constantine, 76007 Parle. 


ona accepted until 7 April 19B0. 


ORIEL COLLEGE: OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP, 
CHAPLAINCY ANDTUTORSHIP 
. INTHEOLOGY 

lain ■PPHcatione for the post of Official Fellow, Chap- 

Chsolflln^ t. r ii n T }'? o ! D 0V With effect from 1st Ootober, 1988. The 


.. . and Bmuiann, — ^ foe names of thriai referees, should be sent 
ibm - — ..jge, Oxford OXl 4EW (from whom further 


DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS 

Assistant Lecturer/ 
College lecturer 
in Modern History 

Applications are Invited for a 
full-time permanent post aB 
Assistant Lecturer or College 
Lecturer In Ihe Department of 
Modern History. 

The salary scales are: 

College Lecturer 
IR£ 12,740 - IRE1B.191. 

Bar IR£14^58 -IR£18,3B4 p.a. 
Assistant Laoturer 
IR£11,08B - IR£12,259 p.a. 
Application forms and 
further details of the post 
may be obtainad from the 
undersigned. 

Latest date for receipt of com- 
pleted applications is Thurs- 
day, 27 March, 1986. 

M. F- Kell eh er 
Secretary 


RCTTJ LOUGHBOROUGH 
py UNIVERSITY 
UF OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER 
IN FRENCH 

Appllcatloni are invtlcd for thr above 
pull in the Department of European 
Studies tenable from in July 1986. 
Good academic qualification? nnd a 
high level of written and spoken 
French are eHcmial. 

Candidates are expected to 
demonstrate a specialist knowledge of 
modem France and to show a strong 
commitment io developing language 
teaching. 

A research interest, preferably in 
French politics. French history, or In 
the French economy, Ii also desirable. 
Tha flppalninwm will be at a salary 
slatting In the lower hair of Ihe scale 
£7,520 - £14,925 (under review from I 
April 1985). 

Requests for further details and appli- 
cation forms to Paul Johnson. Estab- 
lishment Officer, ref. 8613 EU. 
toitgkburaugh Lrictttrnhirr 

704B4 


UNIVERSITY COLLEQE-QALWAY 

IRELAND 

Junior 

Lectureship 

in 

Psychology 

Applications are Invited for 
the above full-time posts. 
Salary Scale: IRE10.713 x 
(0)-IR £14,766. 

Closing date for receipt of 
applications 10th April, 


Further Information may be 
obtained from the 
Registrar, University 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST 
ANGLIA 

SCHOOL OF CHEMICAL 
SCIENCES 

CHAIR IN 
CHEMISTRY 

(Chemical Physics) 

Applications are Invlled for a Chair In 
Chemistry In Iha School ol Chemical 
Sciences, following ihe retirement ol 
Professor N. Sheppard FRS in Sep- 
tember 1988. Applicants must have 
an established research record in 
chemical physics or physical chemis- 
try. A vacancy lor a lecturer In chemi- 
cal physics will be advertised shortly 
and It Is Intended that the new Pro- 
fesBor will be Involved In the selection 
procedure. 

The appointment will be at an 
appropriate point on the pro- 
fessorial acale £18,070 - £22,1 35 + 
4% (under review). Applicationa 
(five copies), giving full particulars 
ot age, quBlllloetlone end 
experience, together with the 
names and addresses ot three per- 
sons to whom reference may be 
made, should be lodged with the 
Registrar end Secretary, Univer- 
sity of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 
TTJffsI. 0603-58181 ext 2208), from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later then 14 April 
1888. 

(70460) 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Centro for Educational 
Sociology 

SURVEY 
RESEARCHER IB 
IA OR 2 SCALE 

A post exists on tho Scottish 
Young People's Survey. This 
Is d large and developing 
■arias of croaa-aactionni and 
longitudinal multi-purpose 
surveys cavarMD the 14-B1 ago 


Tha longer- term pend Is for 
a contribution at n higher level 
towards tho development or 
tha survey series, and an 
appointment would bo made 
on the 1 A or 3 scale. Prospec- 
tive developments within tho 
CES may substantially extend 
the length of appointment 
offered. Applicants will be 
expected to have training or 
proven expertise In survey 
research, and may have a 
background In any aoclal am- 
enta discipline. 

The Immediate need IB for a 
supervised contribution with- 
in the existing survey struc- 
ture. This would suit someone 
with a background In quan- 
titative research methods, and 
would be rar e minimum or 6 
months on tho ID aonle. 

Starting date os soon na 
possible for eithar lovol of 
appointment. 

Tha CBS la n multidisciplin- 
ary research group of some 1 8 
persons funded mainly by the 
BED. MBC ana E&R.C. It 
works an a variety of pure and 
appliad problems concerning 
the education, training and 
labaur-martcGt expe rlaitces of 
young pooplo. and related 
mnthoUoloalral, Historical and 
policy issues. 


lovelor appointment by I otter, 
giving details of nunlirirntlons 
and experience, with Uie 
names nnd telephone numbers 
or two roterDM. to The Direc- 
tor. Centre for Educational 
Sociology, 7 Duccloucli Place, 
Edinburgh EH8 9LW by lBtti 
March, Indicate If possible 


ITHACA COLLEGE LONDON CENTRE 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR THE FRESHMAN PROGRAMME 

Ithaca College is a In II v-Hccradltad American university In up -Mata 
Now York, with 6,600 students studying in sl< professional schools 
and a school ol Arts and Sciences. 

Applications are Invited for the newly established post of Assistant 
Directorial ihe Freshman Programmo. The Assistant Director reports 
to the London Centra Director and has administrative responsibilities 
which include: recruiting, admissions, Bludont personnel, end 
co-ordinating the Freshman faculty. The Freshman Programmo 
currently Kbb approximately 50 students and IS istteraia and is 
expected to grow in ihe next faw years. The upper division 
programme In London has approximately 180 students. 
Qualifications: Administrative end academic experience with 
American education abroad. A PhD Is preferred. 

Salary Is negotiable. 

preferred starting date: on or before June 1st, 1B86. 

1b assure consideration send fetter of application and resume by 
March 31 si, 1986,to:DrChrlBtiBKing, Director. Ithau London Centre, ■ 
35 Harrington Gardens, London SW? 4JU (Ot -370 118017). tow j 



This la a new team of up to five, 
whole member* will work linen- 
■Ivelv whh local services In tha 
Saudi East (a develop community 
place menu for people wirh caver* 
nwiteJ handicap and severe pro- 
Warn behaviour. 

r lioailona am Invited From peo- 
with considerable energy and 
initial fee. Irrespective of pro- 
fessional baokflround. ft ia hoped 
10 Include In the appointmente 
those with experience In nuralng, 
teeohtna mantel work and 
psychology. 

Salary will be on a Boole With the 
maximum of £1 2,838; protection 
of existing conditions al ssruTca 
may be arranged. 

Tha appointmente wtif be for a 
port ad of fbe yesra. 

Further peniciilera and application 
forms ora awUeMa from Mr. J.F. 
Rallly. Secretary of Foouhiea and 


Deputy Roster rar, Tha Registry. 
University or K«m si Canterbury, 
Kant CT2 7NZ. Completed 


r cation forms (three coploa) 
Id bo murrod net later than 
Friday 7ih March 1886. Please 
quote raferenoe no. A3/88/THES 
Informs l «ngjWas should be made 
to Mr. Eric Ernejun, Team Leader, 
(TO). 022 7 472065) (704821 


ffifO LOUGHBOROUGH 
R*y UNIVERSITY 
ul? OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING . 

Applications an Invited fora 
Lectursahip wllhln the Department 
of Electronic and Eleatriear 
Englneerinn. Tha post la tha Drat of a 
number which will arise from (ha 
< introduction in October 1B06 ot a 
course In Eloctromachanlosl power 
Engineering, dlreoud towards tho 
need a of me nufa during companies 
i In ttili activity. There la con Bid arable 
existing research In l he Department 
ralBtetfio tire new oouraa, and ii Is 
likely ihatthe successful candidate 
will reinforce on area such as 
Eleouoheat, Power Electron I ob. 
Power Systems, Electrical Machines 
sr Mbs ma Discharge. 

Applicants should be graduate! whh 
relevant experience of university or 
Industrial tesearab. Tha 
appointment will be made In the 
lower half of Ihe salary scale £7,620 
— £14,926 (under review from 1 
April 1 SBB). Requests for further 

K rUculore and application form to 
ul Johnson, Establishment 
Officer, quoting reference nvmher 
88/4 EL ■ 

Loughborough Let oast art Mrs 

JWW 



StmthampUin 

him 

ji l/iVfVKRSITV 




CHAtRSIN 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE AND 
INFORMATION 
ENGINEERING 

Mofordevelopmsnte h ihe areas of Compu- 
ter Science an] Information Engineering 
ire toHng place wtoin ihe Uteireratty vihh 
very a tea tart tel support from ihe UQC end 
from iha Engfoearing end Technofogy Pra- 
gramma. To tecJUlata ihasa rfevetopments 
the aolMOee of hi* ealsttng Daprntment of 
Computing Suidta* and of Iha Department 
Ot Etecbon ts and Infomutini Engineering 
am being broujfol tog Whertn b nawOepari- 
ment vritMn the Fcarity of Engfoaerfog and 
Applied Sconce. This Oeptrtmanl, m addi- 
tion to a»J*Bng cannaa. wfll atiar mo new 
degrees: a 3yaar BSc inCompuier Science 
and a 4 year D Sc In Integrated Information 
Engineering. 

Soma 20 new academic and supporting 
posts Milt be created, end nppHcatfona are 
nm imriud tor TWO CHAIRS. The pernors 
appofofed wii apeiitiead (ha major expan- 
sion; they wH help to datemdna new direc- 
tion* far tha tfepwtmenl. and they mil be 
tuUy tnvnteed In to* recruamem of the aca- 
demic staff. It la expected Ihai tha Pro- 
(Baaora will have complementary Inters BIB 
vrittrti iha brand flaw core red try the new 

Dapartm e nt with on a Ch air balng i n an area 

of computer Ectenco and me other befog h 
an area related to hardware or architecture. 

Further details maybe obtained from Ihe 
Secretary and Registrar, Tha University 
ot Southampton, Htghfteid, fioulh- 
ampton, 800 BNH, to whom applies lions 
(IS copies from pemru In the UK) 
should be sent before 2 April 1588. 
flfeess giwfe ref. no. AJSWIO, 

pwa»i 


Tenable at 
Bb'kbeck College 

Uni varsity of London 

chair 

OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS 

Ttin Sonina invite nitpliria- 
tlona for ths nbove Chnlr. 

ApniUiitiunx < IO capieai 
shuulri be submitted to tlio 
Teechere* Sett Ion tTHESl. 
Unlvorsity of Lortrion, Motet 
Street, London WC1E THU. 
from whom Ittrther on rtl cu- 
ter* ulianld first be obtained. 

The cl nsl i m Ualn fur receipt 
. j.emoU<*Honar.ia.. A. Aorlt 
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Tim TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLeme^ <. 

University of Unfvo>. D iL._. 


Universities continued 


uvers tty < 
Bristol 


The AuHtriiliHii 
Nalioiinl University 

A|i|'il> .-iIIiiiih .itp liitl'i-fl 
(ruin tull.it'lv >|ini ll( I'd 
WOII1UI nn«l nuTi |i*r dfiioJH I - 
mciil In (lie (■■lli'ivlmi 
1 U'lV* 

F III' III CV uf Arls 

l)( I'.lr ianr-ll I Ilf MiieIpxii 
rur-xin-an I ■miiiiagrs 

PROFESSOR 

OFFRENCH 

A|>|illi uiliuik ui'u Invited 
Irum ir In i|ni s vvfrli a nnilnr 
sjicilnll/url.in In HiriK-ti lari - 
fiuuiip mid llilililiMlL-M. Profer- 
once will litr aii on ia kt-liolnrs 
u-lioai> principal I'l'Ht-urrli ln- 
,e, csi I* l»i l ; r*“iii li lannuiiflo 
laaciiliin ami applied liiuiuis- 
IIlb. T lie appoiliion vi-lll Pa 
rtpa. reil ft* infer- ail uillvn roll 
In rlir irarhlng and research 
. wurk of the French sr-ciluii nf 

me neniirlineiic. In rest IT ih,. 
wide ramie of Inicruala ni rms 
tha whole Department (ling- 
uistic. literary . mill those re- 
letlini in ■ Society mill Cul- 
ture' I and to promulo interac- 
tion Mirim the ■■i-itluns. 

riln npparlinant I'unmrifi-s 
four&rcrioiiA (FreiK)t. Ucrmn- 

nic. iMJfan. Russian >. Tim 
nppalntni- will hr uki>e<-reel lu 
hr Hniid uf Department rnrmi 
initial i r nil In urtir-r ir. con- 
aoliclni" rerun! rit-viiinpinnrirx 
ami to provide acnclnmic lead- 
ership. Such leadership would 
also he expected at the Faculty 
InvnJ . whore truer disciplinary 
ennrses involving tim Euro- 
pean Utiiiiuugas hevt< bean dn- 
vnic-pliin. and would lie ex- 
pected nuialdn the University 
as well . 

Farnlllm-iiy wllli more thou 
ono European laiiuiiaijn in de- 
sirable tint not eioniitlel. 

" 1 1 la hoped tliai Din appuin. 

fltfW »«J«* up duly in min 

tnSSTUH , dn .'" 2S Ft* l»iii ii ry 
lane Cnl,I<-fl nuiriiMsions nf 
Interest will hr urianier] 
i iv minin' Cnnhcir.il. 

CoiKiltiniis ..f ApP'iIrlf- 
•nenc- Salurv w ill i»n fu aicnni- 

nic-n iv («|| qii.iiifft , ( |f 0 ii* Mini 

esucr feu, i- . ■■ndi'soir. uni 
Ie»* then 5 457.036 it. ,i. 
Appcimiiii-iii wj|| l.r- Pi, H i-*. 

Xt'l". llllllM'illil lc-iv !<■ Iiillrlllii 
on>- it>3 years >. finini.s m-.. 
pruvi'ieif iiiwiiriln trntcl ninl 
roiiiQViil. AtsUhiiii '■ l u w<iral h 
J luti^liia in Vllspil tii mi u^pnlii- 

SSP from outside Cuntu-mi. 
Eligible apnninieeN will be 
required to Join Hie Super- 
animation Scheme for AiiHlrm 
Uan Universities. Mutci-mty 
leave la available. The Uni. 
verBUy reserves tha right not 
™ n appointment or to 
b V In- 
vitation at any time. 

n-^ PP e l, Jf a , n i B ..**? QU,d uunie 
PA. 13.11.1, vi hail rr- 
5-5®. 5 a fur . ,,mr particulars 
ana when submitting appiira- 
l(Qn 5' which shou id bo for. 
warded to tlie ftenlntrnr of dm 
University. GPO Box 4. Can- 
■ ACT I . Australia, 
particulars also avnll- 
**». Secretary 
S““f al '. Association of Com- 
SKEJ« ,, h Uitlvernltlen 

(Appts.k, 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OFF, 

The Uni varsity is an Equal 

. 1 «fiSa r Sj ,nU, * ft Employer. 



University of 
Hong Kong 

_ Applications ara Invited for 
ttia (OlloWtnD poets r 

LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

Applicants should have a 
rn.D. daaraa In Physlca end he 
carry I no out active research in 
a fldil of physics ralatad to 
existing _ depart men! el in- 
terests. Closes: 19 May 198G. 

LECTURER 

INMECHANCIAL 

ENGINEERING 

B&t ;iS^es BrB V° r Si 

IHS; AppUcants should have tin 
SKI®"™ dPgraa and prafer- 
ably a higher d agree In a 
ralavam disclpllno with 
indust r 1 a L/roHoor eh axporl- 

ence. Corporate mnm bars hip 
1 Institution 
would ha b doflnlto advantage. 
S*iC22 t . < °J l i Preference will 
S® ! ? * ho »" with at leant 
? t'.enf' Induati-lal exporlanca 


■ „ — , “ nniunoor- 

mJa .f Bm 'l‘«rity with aduca- 
2“!™. reiiulrtmpnta of 

t.eLi,i5‘i n 2L^ a S p 5 r *i° ntem- 
uerslilp of C.l.n.S. For post 

S2t.“?P*. r . ,0 " c * ln elect ranlca. 
2™l r *® instrumantarion and 
moesuramant will be a dafi- 
188#“" ‘ Closoa: 30 April 

Annual salary (sunerannu- 
SiitTi 1 1 ■ point scalo: 

HK1U0.MQ 360.100 

f“Pp™*' ^14.010 . 24.0301 
rl,nB ^^‘*ulvalant as at 

l2lai? n L5!?-H ,98a {- SWrtlnn 

Will depend on quol- 
.“ l,d eaporlgnca. At 
torrent rut os. xa lories tax will 
not exceed 1 7 94 of dross 
bonof l t 8 at a 
So.hL..? r or salary, 

children a education allo- 
leave . and medical 
uaneflLs nre provided. 

nartleulare and op- 
"Mf-llon . forms may ba 
obtained from the Secrntury 
»*r Coin- 

7SSSS? tt fL ~ Uni vorsl ties 
jAppis), jfi Gordon Bquaro, 
{Mon WCIH OFF, op from 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney. Australia 

Sr flool of Mi-t li.inUnl it ml 
friilUMrliiJ Fviiilii4®nrlii|i 

LECTURER 
(REF. 1009) 
TENURED OR 
TENURABLE 
APPOINTMENT 

Appllcnms should huvo a 
Fh.n. or pqiilvahriu qnahfku- 
tlon and preferably hnt-r hud 
tanchlng. resi-iirch ontl'or In- 
dustrial cxiicrlunCM III Plant 
Layout and Unvlnn. Metliuils 
Fnalnrnrlnii uud Quullty Cuii- 
trol. particularly In ihclr np- 
pi (cation lo romputur Inte- 
gra ted uiaiiiifarri irliiu. 

The School la to br clomely 
nnsoclnled with Iho Uiili-aral- 
ly ■ new Centre for Manufac- 
turing Mnnuflontont and Auto- 
mation and as well gs teach inn 
at undergraduate nnd post- 
uradumr lavela. TJin aurtesa- 
ful eppllcam will ha pxnei-cnil 
to i nka pari In Ilia Centra 'n 
research and devulopment 
activities and to establish cun- 
tacts with Industry. 

Further Information from 
Profassor P.L.n. Oxley 103) 
413 7 or from tha Head or 
the School, I’rorosaar R.A. A. 
prynm t02i 697 40BB, c/o 
Universlly of New South 
WbIob. P.O. Box 1. Kensing- 
ton, NSW 2033. Australia. 

.Ss'ary $A27.333 range 
SA33.777. commenclnn nalary 
according to qualm cations 
and experience. 

For further Information nli- 
our runditCnns of appolntmont 
.’""‘t'od of application 
will? to Min Sod-etiiry Ganer- 
Coininon- 

yjfaltl! Uiilvr rsltirg. lAppia. i. 
M?>-i t l» ,rtJ ? 1 , 2.r- S,,,,,l . r "' London 
< loin 24 Mure h lDBfi. 

Equality of mtii'loymnnt 

^‘.‘lansjoV '* l,, " v " rsl ‘v jmxii- 


Massey University 
PnJiiierst on North* 
NcwZeland 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
rrom suitably qualified per- 
sons with lute rents In one or 
more of tlm fcillotvCuu nrens: 
rimm> la] ucrountiiiB. business 
rinanco. m-countlng theory. 
r,,ra * account Ino, 

oovarnmental/local uuthorlty 
“£5 °m , * 5! ,, 0 "“tl . ntanagi intent 
actciunlLng. AnplUanta should 
hold an udvancad deurae and 
bo mainbera or relevant pro- 
fesitional account (no bod lea. a 
period or professional/ 
biixliiosa experience tone (her 
wr2. *®«clilng experience 
5'“ U,< J , 1,0 Bit advantage. 

{ffilSKi raMach’asjBart Si 

jlMfB exlat for research and 
continuing aducatton assign- 
manta wlin tha Dual nose Cam- 
R B* B “rc»i Con- 
tlie Manadamant Educa- 
S|®!» «n d . navaloplng Contra, 
tlte Market Raaearcih Centre 
and tha Businass Etudleq 
Learning Centra. 

Salary: Lecturer 

NZS9B.&00 - SSB.OOO. Senior 
NZS37 .000 

347,000. 

Further do tails of this posi- 
tlon and of the XJnlverolty, 
together with conditions of 
appointment, may ba obtained 
n-om tli a Secretary Oanaral, 
Association of Common- 
'f'peJth Unl Vers! ties (Appta), 
S* Square. London 

WCIH OFF: or from lha Rag- 
Lstrar of the University with 
Whom applications close on 21 
March 1986. (903331 HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
Now Zealand 

LECTURERS AND 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

Appllcatlona are Invited Tor 

a Lectureship or Senior Lec- 
tureship in the Faculty of 

• high or degree and praforahlv 

®’‘F«rloncD tn teaching, re^ 

flea h.3 n ^JK. PO I oas,an “ P»-ac- 
(ica but not hacesgar Jlv *>ii 

rran?'*-f. hm 1 ! appllcatlona 
'com candidates nuaitfisd in 

S2?nH BUh, ° Ct r Will ™ renal" 
dor ad. prefnrance will bn 
i° l !«*“ will, special 
Bnd iwallflcatlona In 

Law l3 ,a w{ ^ * LB “ l,l s »«an>. 
Tmnt* Society. Contract, 
I p f*V Constitutional Lnvv, 

rnd?a«Sil £a^. PMblk ' Law or 
apply* r ° ll ? y j !pg “larlaa will 

Condliiant of Qnnolnlintfint 
are available tromtReaMrau 

C^rnmonweal t ^""u n*l voril tl e£ 

lissa't^swsrljSsr 

I“"M. with whom atip li cations 


xVtbiiei Uni.i-r i if, J Si lov>i lAuoun hot et'abliih^d highly- tufcDuM brgnchtt In 
Ct»h«. V-nna and Le-Jen. Ihe, offer An.erxon BAM A., ord MBA deyreat in 
inanajji;n<-nl carripvler ttud.ei. inlgrriol^moj ralationt and related fieUl. thrpjgh 
doyt-rre and evening cou'iei fc* we'lxvg ond fuUr.mB iiudenli of all nofctfal'ties 
Chile i will itart ni the ntv Wabiler branch in London 
on October 5 7, Ivflt and WtblHrr it nav» recfu.i.ng (o head thu branch in 

DIRECTOH. LONDON 

Ihe deal cand<duia ».ff have a doctorate, wdl bp a lughl/ niahvaied teH-ilodei v.ho 
v.iihei la build inia □ ina[i>r Inihiution a branch a( an Am#rxnn vruveruty abroad, hat 
o-penen.:* ui an Atr«n:an vnueiufy and e-penence In Britain, and i> or hoi been a 
manager. 

A highly compeiinve campcnicn,.an pad age Mill be offered lo 
Ihe rucceiilul canddaie Slarl date n abcvl SepJemt-er 1986 
Shjrt reiumei ihould be lent [no cafe! before March 15. 1^84 fo both 


Demit Duuin and (iconic- 
Wei tier [ nlieniij 
J7ll I'au l.pckHood 
Si. I nuli, iMkvaurl 6JIIQ 


Hr. Kfi-I 

Wfhsicr Lifliimllt 
.17 A ir nut- de Budt 
1202 fit nets. Selitrrland 


'ilouq O'rc-'iurvr. apiImaIivI triton runo.ia 


University of 
Liverpool 

CHAIR 

OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

_ Applications are Invited Tor 
a Chair or Biochemistry In tha 
Department of Blochomlstry. 
The Chair will become vacant 
In Octobar 1986 upon the 
retirement of Professor J. 
Glover. The other Chair In the 
Gepurtment la currently held 
by F■rura»Bo^ B.E.H. Marlon. 

The ISeparl merit Is liouao,] 
. ,n ntPdnrii, iiiirpuso hulli 
building and Ims a wall cstnb. 
llslmd reput n i Ion in the fields 
“> lipids, nnrlelc ulIcIh nnd 
pi-olein bfurlmmlsiry. Ap- 
I'llrallons urn luvltnd Truni 
coiiilldnlnx vvlio have nil out- 
stiuidlrm rnrorcl or nrlilnve- 
mnnt In any aron of lllncho- 
nilairy. 

Thn snlai-v will bn within 
Ihp riiinio uiiprovi-d r&r nan- 
r-iliili'iil preri-iisurliil iniliirlrKi, 

ri'n^ffii 5 , '“ IS tliitu 

revbitvi , " ,r Uiiliirj- 

Appllr itiliiim, ti.nethvr \t (ili 
Ihe* iiiiiii >-9 ,>r iliri-c reinreas, 
nil on Id bn 1'i.tnlvrd mil liuni- 
lluui 2nd April. I*J86 by (hr- 
Hmiistrai- Tin- Uiilvnrelty. 
xm-' r a * M I’ Liverpool L69 
3BX. fruiii ulmni runlier pnr- 
tlcului-s may bn nblnlnud. 


Quota 

IBD946I 


UV/28 1 . 
HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

CHAIR 

OF COMMUNITY 
MEDICINE 

.^. A %! ,c .‘ ,llon * W Invited for 

* . 1987 following the retire- 
moot or Frofessor J.W.L, 
K leave ns. Applicants must 
Ba"*** ^ medical qunllrica- 
tton raglatarebla with ilia 1 
Hang Kang Medical Council. 


a^tarar » 

ra a aar I n 1 range and not laaa 


---'orlnl rwtao and not laaa 
**1“ n ^ * s 4 ° . °OQ (approx. 
£48,640: Sterling equivalent 
ea at 30 January 19861. At 
current rates, apiaries tax will 
!“* e * c “°4 1 7 % or grOBB 
aKRH 1 *' Houalno at a rental of 
' or salary, children’s 
education allowancea. leave, 
andmadtcel baneflta are pro- 

oprtleulara and ap- 
p Uf B . Uo 2 forma may be 
obtained rrom tha Secretary 
Oanaral, Association or Com- 
Kf., _ Unlvemi?”. 

K°o r nT(9°o r 5^ B 


K°o r nT(9 0 0 r 5^ B KonB ’« p n 


University of 
Birmingham 

^lara" 1 

COMPUTEROFFICER 

Appiicati ana are Invltnd 

duetrlal or reaearcli experi- 
ence. Particularly with VMS 

wi r ihin 0 ?h or Computer Orflcer 
Wlintn tha Touch inn mirf ra 
■ BB «R. function. o" B the Can! 

Centra hue an active 

|ny. l jy n o ,'&sx n ;^';s 

SffiK“Sr.iSSs , .. , a£sis 

Ib being actlvaly pursued in 

8 V* t o ma* r ° Loce?^ U Area^fie t - 
thoii** B p Electronic Inrorma- 
1!°*} Exchange Systems and 
Computer A Bala ted Learning. 

™BB2aasrEa"! B “ 1 «g i 

£14,926 (pay award pending). 
.,.r u £ d ' ep „ Particulars rrom 

nr^iV tT,I /?°' lan 'j. F ■ O- Box 363- 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of Psychology 

LECTURER 
IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
a Post or Lecturer In Clinical 
Psychology In the Department 
or Psycholaev tenable from 1 
Septnnibnr 1986. The pore Oil 
appointed will bo u Tutor as 
from Srptnnibi:j- 19BA on „ 
riill-llinc |ii'nf«Mslc>iiul M.Sc. 
Course in Clliilnil Piyi'licluny. 
Dutlna will nlsu (llr'liida somo 
undcrni-Hiliiatr ipnchlng. An- 
pllciiniH should Have both 
appC'UH'IUlu nciidnnilc ciiiol- 
(flcatluns and sufrii lent Held 
oxnerloii, n to hn niiniblu fur u 
National Hraltli Sn-vlcn 
apnolutiimnt ul dm urniln of 
Senior I’syrholnglst. 

Iltltlill siilm-y dnneildciit 
linuii (inuliri.'ntloiii and cx- 
PRI'lKiu-i- on llii; Ln, iiiri.r-i' 
Srnli, 1.7. 62li lo £14,025 plus 
a Iniuinjniry >.ij| *p I ,-UKi ■ ■ t ,,l 
7 », iwil'iilib; iii-inlluu on 

f.i l.ii-v -.Kill mu 

nrrm'tivf. ir,iiii i Am-u iubs. 

.i./ ,lrl !l ,,r . i’ ,lr| l* ulnrii ir.nn 
the Iti'ulsirni' > Ainioint- 
■lirntsl. llnlvf-1'Hlly of l.i-ii i>9- 
l" r - lli'utl. Ij-U-ns- 

«*T LL1 71111, in whom iip- 
nlkutluiiH should lu> fu-ni uu 
the lorin i pruvidrd by ] 4th 
March 1986. (905 18) II I 


University of 
Hong Kong 

CHAIR 

OF PATHOLOGY 

(Ra-advartlaamant) 

invited ror 
the Chair or Pathology. Tha 
appointee la ox pec tad to 
assume headship of the De- 
partment. 


■ ^Annu® 1 aalnry (superannu- 
ate) ror holders of a medical 
d “aran will be within the 
al in leal proraaBorlal range and 
not leaa than HK$5 46,000 
(approx. £49.640: Starling 

aH 01 Foh «-“«ry 3, 
19B6). At current rates, solar- 
laa tax will not exceed 1 7 % of 
OroBs Income. Hotising mt » 

"SSW of TVfe% orSaiVry? 

vvanv-pm^ “i “ducatlon allo- 

bifnama J ' n 1 n 1 tl medical 
oenaflta are provided. 

-„SK thBP P“ r *lculBra and ap- 
Pllcptlon forma may be 

nanJ r. d i ™" 1 tho Secretary 

rai. ABsociatlon of Com- 

r£mta? •’x * n Uni vorsl ties 
j Appti), 36 Gox*don Sauare 
London WCIH OFF. £ ?VSSi 

SBE 1 ^* 8 Ko ; a ; 


University of 
York 

HALF-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Appllcatlone ore Invlteri rnr 

October iqajc from 

candidat- wfll 
in terdlscl p 1 1 iianr** B % S n 

In terd laclpu n on" R wo?£ n * an l S 

sawar ,n " W&s 

320 ‘?Ts 8 "So , ( 1J n U H rrently 
view) with USB.° <Und ° r re - 

aSSfasssa 

Monday 17 - WHS. b V 


*.*{£ 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MEDIEVAL 
ENGLISH 

Appllcatlona ore Invited 
from ndlnbly qualified cnuUI- 
Uams for a Temporary Lee- 
turethlp lit Medieval Enullsh 
tenable Tor twelvn min ill is 
from 1st Oi-tolim- 1986. Tlie 
Inciurur will bn reiiulred to 
tench both Old and Middle 
English lltnratnra. 

Snlnry will be within the 
range £7.820 - £9,763 i Inclu- 
sive of temporary nuiiple- 
maiili according to nno, nunl- 
tricatloiis and axperloncu. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained from the Registrar 
and Secretory, University of 
Bristol. Senate House, Bristol 
BS8 1TH, to wham applica- 
tions should he sent (quoting 
reference JCl by 7th March 
1986. Applications should 
take tha form of a letter 
stating special academic uild 
research Interests, Including 
the nomas and addresses of 
three referees, and should ba 
accompanied by a curriculum 
vitae. (90520) HI 


University of 
Liverpool 

CHAIR OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ore invited for 
a Chair In tha Department of 
Pure Mathematics. The otliar 
Chair In the Dapurtmnnt is 
held by Professor C.T.C. 
Wall, F.R.S.. currently holder 
or a SEnc Senior Fullowshlp 
rrom 1983 to 1988. 

Tlio Department tins mi «x- 
collnnt hitiii'iiutlonul ropum- 
llon nnd nttrurts considerable 
research rumlinu. It warhs 
clou nly with tlm Di-pui-tnmnla 

of Apnllt-il Muth and 

Thooi'ctlral I'hyslc-i mid uf 
Statist Ira und Connuiinthinul 
Matheiiialli's. ApplhittloiiH 
are wnlcoine from ranclldntui 
whu have an nuixlnmlhiu rn- 
auurrli record ami whosn i'»— 
anarch has nussll.ild Ins ul In- 
tunii'ihui with 1'iiri'uni dninu-t- 
■nentid wiirk. 

Tlm salary win |>,. wllliln 
•In* mil'll* n i >r ■■'* is-'-c I rm- ii,iii- 
clhilL'id pi nri-i-s. >rlu | .siilui'h-x, 
*hd I.nx llitiu 
t-IK,')J3 IT "lllllllll lllilill'l' 
I'uvluwl. 

AiipllniiiuiiH. ioii»ihi*r with 
til” iiiiiurs «»r llin-i* li-fi-i-ci's. 
should hr I'riniviHl nut lutur 
Ihllll 30i h April. IMttd hv tlm 
[JpjllHtrnr, Till' ( 'itlvi-i-sitv, 

• ■O- U">« 147. I.lvi-i 1','t'l [ d!l 
?DX. rrom wlxini furtlu-i- par- 
ticulars niny he nhtidni<,|. 


Qiuilr 

(90537) 


RV/U77 . 

HI 




University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN EXPERIMENTAL 
NONLINEAR 
SYSTEMS 

Applications arc I n vl tad for 
“ , "™r°” ,ry Lectureship tnn- 
,n thn Dopnrt- 

SiJ? I' VV th tha newly- formed 
timiNBM Sygiama Labora- 
tory (NSL). Candidates should 
be axperlmentalists working 
iS.-i'" 9Bnar *l «rea or non- 
|*j*®jr ayatems. Tha succeBsful 
candidate vvIJI ba responsible 
for setting up end Jl?2?tlnS 

P?SL eXP<,rlrn0n,al BldB ° r th » 

rt, Th* ‘nltlBl salary will ba on 
£14 qSV « P * r BCBl « : £7.520 . 
ThI’ mt fi - ® 1, ,und *r review), 
able. 1 l,n ° <,Ble ■ ,B nB 0O(l- 

b h![SK£. b I Bartlcu 'nrn and ap- 
Rf.rJ,* 1 ??. r . orm * fronl tho Rog- 
latrar. University of Warwick 


Queen Mary College 
(University of London) 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

a ™? 1 I?« Dn i' aro Invited for 
® p “* pf Assistant Librarian 
mainly Involving subject work 

math a m U ii B IK:,onCBB Iphyalcs. 
mathematics and camnutAr 

nlltratlvJ? Ul W,th Bnmo adml- 
responsi bll Itlea. 

1 W A ,el ahould have a 

JnKMlon JMSSrSaSK. 

SSfr-r ^ x *per i e n ce° H o r 
wSSK b a 6 a n C advan to g ^. r n rI BS 

In !■ Ilkaly to ba 

foraenlo^riK ,la,f of Scn,B l,A 
-Tl4 m?a l br “ ry »«ff £7.320 

‘Sos'O) 7 “■!>*■ '9M- 


C|riv«r^ 0 , 
Birmingham ; 

Faculty of ^ 

■"ffissr • 

THEOLOGY 
AND HEADSHIP 
OF THE 

DEPARTMENTS 

theology 

Apiillcatloiiii are Invltd to,- . 
Edward Cadbury chS 6 
Thmilogy and HeM,h|?i ». 
nupni'tnieitt or TtoSlS 
Which will bscomsnS ■ 
from 1 October 1BB6#?{S 
rntlremant of THb Revs? 
Professor J. G. Davlei 

Snlnry in the pralauh 

range, plus auperannum^ 

Further particular* 
nblo from the V1 cs-CK«(h„ 
•Jnlvorelty pr Blrmtafi 
F-O. Box 363, Blrmlmte 
B13 2TT. to whom inf. 
tlona (13 c-nplos: 1 fmmir 
seas candidates) should, 
submit tod by 31 March in 

An Equal Opportunitlq r 
ployar I 


University of 
Reading 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN rORIOE 

Applications are InvlMt 
a twelve-month LactinL 
tanublo from 1 October |W 
CiiiicikliitnH ahould b* u 
IflDil to tnnch Europe® E> 
lory si nrp 1700. Pratew 
inny bn (liven to thow »* 
In to rests In the Framt b 
Wont mi" O,ll,/Or ,hB HImkj: 

,.r ^ , ,V“ r , y “P to *ha third pcs 

of the Lnrturor's scale. 

panlculsrs andv 

f, ol 'ms 1 2 copies) in 
nvnilnblo from the PeraiuM 
University or Heel 
7 'y h, ‘e k nlffhte. P.O. Ba 
?*_» j neiijllnn Rae a AH, Til 
(0734) 873103, Ext. 021. 
Flnaxu quota Her. AC.86V 
CUutlitf) date 17 March ISBfir- 
•905131 HI 


University^ 



CHAMBER^. 

STUDENTSHIP 
\N ENGLISH 

literature 

l ur nrtiihiatt' Studies In b- 
ullsli Literature or to 

Cmillhli u*. n sorond h«ow 

achmil. himJ 
viihiu r«i a MitKy »«' 
donlHhlp. randtateW 
have read Latin or 0r«*w 
both) nl university"" " , 
compatnnt In liotli. 5? 
have graduated frotn * J? J 
varsity in tlm Britlrt f 
with an luinoure degree “ 
subjun oiiiur than •slnalej® ( 
oiii-H' liiuiiinh, Na «• 
Toiiuiilo from I Octoderim | 

Further pnrtlculere »edU L 
pIIluUoii form front seen® 1 
or tha nonrd of Menei«2J 
pi tho chambers 
University Orflcoe, W*1“S1 
ton Square, Oxford OXlgj. 
tTol: 0865 96747). C**"! 
dare 17 March 1986. □. r , 

(90339) 


University 

Bath 

School or Humeald* 11- 
Social Sclenee* 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHff 

IN ECONOMIC® 

Applications are t 
a temporary lertuw-^, 
flacal or dovelopme"* t 
mica, for eighteen 
taka affect from Ap rjl ^w 
aa aoon as posslbls th“®“ 

Salary on the scale 0 
£13,700. • 

Further particulsHg 

f ideation forma are wj 
ram the Personnel^ 
University of Bath. 

7 AY. quoting re»jK*S 
38. Closing d«to wr "j« 
tlona: 18th Man* V 

(90328) 


University 

Oxford 


Tenable for tj^iy ** , 

let May or 

».aaf4a ./I 4 



If IK 'I IMKS IIKilIKH EDUCATION SUPPLKMKNT 21.2.86 


Polytechnics 


■H CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

■■ Faculty of the 
Built Environment 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
OF PLANNING 
AND LANDSCAPE 

Salary Scale: Head of Department 
(Grade VI) £18,615 - £20,51 1 

Further details and application forms (to be 
returned by 28th February 1986) from: 

The Personnel Officer, 

City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 

Id Dl— ^ D-m. D-.. Dl._l—L .. — . 


r oiuun, roi i y act r i , an 1 1 m ly i Idlll s >r \l 

Telephone: 021-3569193, extension 215/216. 
An equal opportunities employer. 


NKWrvsiU. I H’ON IYNK I '(HA [FCHNIC 

l-nciiity nf Mu sirups nnd MenugcniL-nl 
Schiiiil nf MHliiciniitksiind Stnilsiif, 

I’RINCII’AI. UXTURKH IN MATHEMATICS 

. , Reft AMK 

' '' 'n v"" ' Af ." ,| " '■ ,n,| " Jil ' c - "* 'Ililllicm-Lll'.-. v.jlh 

k'AinJ L-.IV Ml I vj -,1 (lias M 

fc™,3ih:.rr 

hx-M .t ihcK-fmccIwIliil ' l " K ' ,UMdin ‘ ; A 

S..liir> mjIc Huinhm, I L M. tN.Ml.l . ll5.H»i(U., f | i|7.M'i f , ;i 
Fbcully of I'roftttflunui Studies 
Schonl of Accountancy 

™R LECTURER IN PUBLIC SECTOR 

finance/management accounting 

. Reft A4/86 

7r a ham R - SL LU - m • «■«* 1 £IS.1M5 p.a. 

" r °T ple “-r " ,,our 24 hQur If It phone 
Elsie -nim IdnEr A % wrll ‘ a rooluap wc loMbi 


RMSJEYOOUEGC 


Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 

\n Food and Beverage Management 


Queen Maigaret College M 

© REGISTRAR 

senior Lecturer or Lecturer Salary: Scale PQI £1S > 831 ■ £i «.908 

\n Food and Beverage Management 

Industry and to develop further the Food and Baveranfl co "\ ex . W1 ^ m wmch all aspects of Ihe Polytechnic's 

aMeiS.r"' “ Ura “ Hotel 

aWSsaBMasssar^ «s^ttt lua,ionsystcmswi ^ 

ft is BnUtipStbR?' Ind “ stry w associated resea rch/consultanc? ^ licat J, on r “ ri * 1 and further particulars from Personnel 

'evel will imeVarilZ!!!}**! 1 * 6 * 88 for a PPOlntmenl at Senior Lecturer OfTIcer, Sunderland Polytechnic, Langham Ibwer, 

Df degree coureee. 808,1 expert0nce of operation or development S! , II >e ^° ad ' Sunder,and i SR2 7EE (tel: 0783 76231 j, 

Salary scale: Senior Lecturer Closing dale 14.3.86. ^ 

?13 ’ 710 “ liilflllHIIii! CVTikrT\i^rvv a 


tnBtliuUonal Manageme^' ' a ' ' l Wu,a ° a nuiw o ““ ,n, 0 “ ,B 

of degree courses experienM of operation or development 

Salary scale: Senior Lecturer 

A £13,710- 

Lecturer ‘A’ 

fire. Ed,nburflh EH " 2 

— 1 (70481) 

feSS * 4 » 

AMociato Lecturer In Fashion 

K^oontraet) 
follh £l0 ’ B78pa ,nc 

Fashion Muto£nn*tu!!? 2 !h. w,th raaponB| Wlfty (br final year 
Fashion. 0x1 Poh^achnte's BA Honours In Textiles/ 

Mpsrtiafk uunttal 0 " expef,erK!8 olllBd *° teohntoal 

ff(. at . a » <,pproprlate P^n* 00 <•» Beals 
DBmonBiraWa °! ,fw LII/6UPL scale, 

and dearga iT ab, «h'- fl°° d floademfe qualifications 

gini .l Ar rl#nC# ara ° xpaoMd for 

X 4 In.) and quoting raf I 

Ptrsonnai ,nct ,n application form: 

^ IwS m Polytoohnls, 114 Chase Bide, 

^ BPN . Closing del* 3 March. | 

^ _4 


ti n I : 




POLYTECHNIC 


Tasmanian State 
Institute of 
Technology 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 

(Her. No. 11386) 

Appllcatlona ere Invited for 
appointment to the position of 
Head, Softool of Social Work. 
This Is e small School located 
in a delightful, environment In 
e non-metropolitan Batting. 
The School off era e foul* year 
Bachelor of Social Work prog- 


^ames Polytechnic 
(RESOURCES) 

Dlr5Sl bBr l0H6 ' en 

r ™ ?: 

SSurSseuai! 1 ap- 

&ns^.-&2 S2C 

“■ r *ence. a “PBronrlete ex- 

8?re- t ? ch °c. r - Themes 

..-'..■H3 


Huddersfield 

Polytechnic 

Department of Textile 
Industries 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INTEXTILE 
DESIGN 

Ref > ACA643 A A B 
Two Half-Time Appointments 

Salary LII £8.076 

S1B.94B. SL £1 1 ,968 

£14,0(16 (Bar) - £13,045). Pro 
Rate. 

Applications ere Invited 
rrom well qualified candidates 
with good honours degrees or 
equivalent professional qual- 
ifications end relevant current 
Industrial and/or commercial 
textile design ■ experience for 
two half full-time posts in the 
Department of Textile Indus- 
tries teaching on degree, pro- 
fessional end higher diploma 
couraeft In Textile Design. 

Application rcrml A further 
details from tha Personnel 


I qua 1PIDH0* 8BUU ariHfi 

To be returned to thet office 

J ot later. -then 7th i March 
986.(90353) H3 


inw M B m»" Buiuu, 

In e del ightful. environment In 
e non-metropolitan eettlng. 
The School offers e four year 
Bachelor or Social Work prog- 
ramme, composed or two 
years of social end behaviou- 
ral sciences end two years or 
Integrated professional learn- 
ing. Graduates or the Insti- 
tute's Bachelor of Social Work 
course ere eligible for Mem- 
bership of the Australian 
Association of Social Work. A 
feature of Taamnnian social 
work Is Ihe scope for practice 
ln non -metropolitan com- 
munities. 

The appointee will hold e 
higher degree end be a profes- 
sionally qua! [find social work- 
er who has achieved recogni- 
tion In social work education, 
administration and/or re- 
search. 

The new Head will provide 
academic leadership In a team 
situation end roster dose links 
with health, welfare end com- 
munity services throughout 
tha State. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer 1 
- SA4B.160 par annum. 

Enquiries of an academic/ 
professional nature should ba 
directed to the Dean, Arts and 
SdencBa, Dr. A.W. Osborn 
(Tel: (003) 26 0314). 

Applications, quoting tha 
’ above reference number, end 
Including lha namea and 
addresses or three referees, 
ahould be forwarded to: The 
Dean or Academia Services. 
Taamanlen State Institute of 
Technology. P.O. Box 1214, 
Launceston, Toa. 7850, Au- 
stralia. ' Candidates at: on Id 
also send o' copy or their 
appllcatlona to the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

^gSSSi’w^ig^g? 8qu " ra - 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Careers In Management 
Educe tlon 

Parma nant and Temporary 
Poets 

Human Resource Management 


Operations Menagmant 

SENIOR 
LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 

Salary In Ihe ranoD £8.076 - 
£13,045 p.a. 

Vacancies exist for persons 
with recent management ex- 
perience to contribute to 
post-expe r I a nca/pos- orod u ete 
management education end to 
developing higher degree 
programmes for practising 

managers. 

Applicants should offer one 
°. r ..! h ? above together with 
■kills In information technolo- 
gy. communications, manage- 
ment services and/or pur- 
chasing. 


i Development 


LECTURERS UU 

el i"^nyb»U , o range £6,324 - 

NJC conditions of service 
fif,. Local Government 
Officers, 

O N ?, M L Enterprlee Training. 
Small Business Development. 
in-Campeny Management De- 
velopment: especially suitable 
for mature persona. 

Department uf Manage- 
ment StiidlaaAVaat Midlands 
Centra 8 Management 

Application forme nnd 
further particulars available 
from Uio Personnel Section, 
2?.^! . , _ Staffordshire 

Polytechnic. College Road, 
Stoke on Trent 9T*1 jde. Tel: 
9’® a * - Ext. 211. Closing 

■ &£?., ,o r«f^ mD - , ?* od "Pplfra- 
190341 1001 ' /ftSfc 



North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

l)i:i>orlinaut nf Eicunomli h 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£5,341 - £6.324 per annum 

The Development of the 
Labour Market for Social 


Appllcatlona era Bought for 
the above post to analyse the 
development and cheracterla- 
tlca or the labour market for 
social workers In the U.K. 

Candidates should have, or 
expect to obtaLn. a goad hon- 
S2S._ d .*® rB ? J 11 Economics. 
£“L‘,^ ular ln *° rests In tha 
2“S»» C sector, labour markets, 
pollt leal economy end stalls- 
tlcei methods would be an 
advantage but are not esaen- 

KIDIs 

The past la eveileble for e 
5?™?..“! *vvo years with the 
possibility or en extension for 
a further year. 

T^P aucccftstu! candidate 
wll* required to register 
with C.N.A.A. for M.PhIL 
and/or Pit. 13, 

Application forms and 
further particulars ere obtain- 
able from The Pereonnsi 8ao- 
Nortli Staffordshire 
Polytechnic. College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent ST4 8DE. Tel: 
45531, Ext. 211. (90542) H3 


Thames Polytechnic 
Incorporating 
Avery Hill College 

HEAD (GRADE V) 
OF SCHOOL 
OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

The Court of Governors 
invitee applications from an- 
glneere with appropriate quol- 

S lfiDstlona end experience. The 
OBt Is Bvellatsls from 1 
apt ember 1986. The School, 
together with tha School a or 
Surveying end Architecture 
and Landscape, will rorm the 
new Faculty of tha Built En- 
vironment on the Dart ford 
campus, with new ond newly 
converted buildings designed 
An fmpor- 

iSLw 1 !!? i. h “ ■UCCOSBfUl 

candidate will be to assist In 
"ob ting an identity end unity 
of the work of the Faculty. 


_ Ba lari- 
£17.490 - 


Scela: Head V 

£10,392 Indus! vo. 


.EWMMwPW’WC'UarB ond ap- 
RUS B * ,on /Sr. m fro ' 1 ' the Staf- 
fing Officer, Tliames 
Polytechnic. Wellington 
Street. London 8E1B 6PF. to 

19B6 0tUrnad by 1 1 Morch 

Thumee Polytechnic la an 

09034 4? ODrtunl ' * ,B * ■ "iPlovor. 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Cheleea School of Human 
Movement 

LECTURER IE 
IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY/ 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

£8.076 - £12.943 per annum 

To can tribute to courses at 
undergrad ua to and Master's 
L«vol In Physical Education, 
fig®? rt J,®iJ onco * nn«* Hecrea- 
A qualification 
*?i..u«Y H,c *.l Education with a 
Sjgjgr . dearep In Social 
Piweliolooy and n proven in- 
In research esse nil si. 
Ability to as 1 1st m teaching 
practice auporvlalon dcalr- 
Ullfl. 

»i_Eurthor tietella and applica- 
tion forma evaileblu rrom tlie 
. Deperrment. 
Brighton Polytechnic, Mithras 
House. Mau Isacoomb, Bright- 

akSP^isB?' 

IMbi March 14. 


TEESS1DE POLYTECHNIC 
Depart man I ol BuolnosB and 
Profoaalonal Studies 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 

Duo lo iho socondmenl ol a 
rnambar ol staff lha Dopartmenl 
of Business and Professional 
Sludios wishes fo appoml a 
Lacluiar ll on a temporary one 
year only basis. The person 
appointed would be required to 
contribute lo BTEC work wiihln 
the De partment and to assist with 
servicing other departments' 
courses. Candidates wilh an 
Interest in Business Organisation 
and Development and who have 
recent experience of the 
Business and Commercial 
Environment are invited to apply. 
Salary: £0.076 - £1 2,945 
Closing date for appllcalions: 
4th March 198B 

Department of Health 
and Community Studies 

LECTURER 
II/SENI0R 
LECTURER IN 
NURSING 
STUDIES 

Applicants should be Registered 
Mental Nurses or Registered 
Mental Handicap Nurses, 
preferably with an appropriate 
degree, and a teaching 
qualification. 

An ability to teach aspects of the 
Social Sciences in the context of 
healih-care courses Is a 
necessary requirement. 

Salary: Ee.076-C12.946 

(efficiency bar) - £14,046 (worH- 
bar) - £15,045 per annum. The 
salary at appointment will be no 
greatarthan £12,945 par annum. 
Cfoslng data tor applications Is 18 
March 1988. 

Application forms end further 
particulars from Personnel » 
Section, TeesBlde Polytechnic, 
Borough Road, 

Mlddleeborough, Cleveland, 
T81 3BA. Telephone 0642 
218121 ext anal on 4114. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

North East London 
Polytechnic 

Department or Physical 
Science* - West Hem 

LECTURER H/SL 
IN LASER PHYSICS 

Ap ollca tlona ore souuht 

S»rAtRs 
S£SS rJhffVBPS d rS: 

- 

Salary £8,076 - £19.045 
S^/.osV. London Allawenre 

nuS > M J . ^- tler d P“fl» nnd ap- 
gllca tlon form please contact: 

Slfi Pnreonnel Office. North 
Polytochnic. 

Alta HOlJflOp 1S4-1A4 HfnN 

ino raf 87/^3^180556 ) ‘ , “h 3 

Bristol Polytechnic 
and Frenohay Health 
Authority 

Joint appointment of 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
NURSE EDUCATION/ 
NURSE 

MANAGEMENT 

Required ea booh as possible. 
Appllcatlona are invited ror 

“ veer Joint Kroncliay 
. , Authorlty/Brlatol 

Polytechnlr appointment u 
Research Asalstant. 

..U* eppolnleo wfll have a 
background In bahev laurel 
ertencae end will be required 
to undertake and promote 
research into Issues related to 
nurae education and mnnaga- 
niont, eg oecupatlonal itrui. 

“"“faneo. Job design 
nnd tralnlna fiaeda or nuraea. 

The research will be under 
Jlif, dlrortlon of a Steering 
Committee comprising of rep- 

EK?. , 2i. B V v S5 .. Qf . Pranchey 
Health Authority, tlie Depart- 
ment of Nurelno. Haalth end 
Applied Social Studies, and 
the Department or Manage- 
ment, and the researcher will 
he employer! by tho 
Polytechnic. 

Arrangements ror the day- 
to-day supervision or the re- 
search or win be decided by the 
Steering Committee. Initially, 
supervlaloii would be pro- 
vided by Paler Hlngley, Direc- 
tor or Studies, Department of 

soTiVi’at.rd^ *" d App,,ofl 
F ° r further deialla and an 
application form, to be re- 
lumed by 7 March 1986. 
p lSf“* 'he Personnel 

Bristol Polytechnlr. 


Coldhsrbour Lane. Fran chey, 

“;i“a°i , 6 or o? ln 2 , \?r , " ,o ' 6i,01l6f - 

..... Please quote -referenrn 






I «? HP 


Fellowships 


Saint David's 
Uni verity College 
<Unlv(*rsityof Wales) 
Lampeter 

VrSITING 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

JNTHE 

HUMANITIES AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

.. T,w Collflon invites applfi u- 
tiona fop tJii- ebnvc nunrdB 
lioui from scholars of naiab- 
reputation and from 
younger scholars wlio have 
held a Lluciuratn (op Ira cquiva- 
lantl for ai least nva yearn 
befo ra the Fellowship would 

OB taknn UR. 

T [l c Fellowahlpi are pri- 
marily Intended fop scholars 
I^W_.? v *! p * ean ‘••oumrlM oil 
Kffii*!!?® 1 or leave who 

' Pursue a programmi: 
^ " it hln i he United 
Klnudoin at the Culluge. Tho 
Fellowships will carry with 
p'H-JJJ 11 h «rnnt of up in 

CSyO, to ? ct Hep with orrice 
accomniotlatfnn, serrriurlnl 
gflP*? “"** of",. 

■Thi i’ "MUTCH facll I tie*. 
The awnpriB are in i muled to 
■LjppJomenl (lie iiKlatfnn oalarv 
°/, or y 11 *' “•••or award avnn- 
obJe to Hie srholnrs con- 
cerned. Asslainmn will be 
lrl * rind,n “ suitable 

< fn J .Ti , J ,ar . «•»••* Iculo ps nre 
tT 01 ” ,ho neputv 

lleq is i r nr Saint navld'a Uril- 

y»Tr ,, V y , College. Lom peter. 
U^k" - " t * 1 * 1 Wall's SA 48 7 EO. 
sliitiii'ii V.'. ’r ,l, " n . "nil I lent Kill a 
May inifi ,, rj , ‘ Kr ' , l“V 16 

lM % rr i!? ' “f alalf 

LJnlviiralllcs ivlui 

arif'ln v if., '*, 1 'V *• ,l,e raii,ll«|„i„H 
applicants. 1 30.1 1 si Via 


University of 
Cambridge 

t l l| A |, l*l ,t,,, foiie «re iiiviimf 

VONHUCmEL 

FELLOWSHIP 

«rr ,„r „ ’iLr, t ff\T n; 
er^L b ar^ l ^r ,, ‘ ACad " inl '- 

eatabTlahert 10 .^ 11 ,M » been 
caiauilifttied io Bncouraoe re a 

search at the poetgrfdume 

C«llpil? lh a“tu r clr^. 0? ,? 0n IK 

sssjass: I zxzsjo^ 

detailed Rl^oV thol? 

nw£fnS h pr ° Jo f, 1 **» B lima Of 
§ application. Thu 
stipend Is £ 1.000 plus full 

legeT* B,ld ,oUB,nu « «t“ Col! 

rsft'fF"- p 


University of 
Warwick 

Futility «if Kilui-utlonul Studies 

FELLOWSHIP 
IN EDUCATION AND 
INDUSTRY 
SPONSORED BY THE 
IBM UK TRUST 

Applications nre Invited 
Tram experienced teachers for 
a one term full- M mo HIM 
Fellowship in Education and 
VlMdiuMs I at April . Ini July 
1386. Remuneration will bn 
orrered by arrnnaoment wlili 
•jto. current employer, to a 
limit of £4.350. Tho Fellow 
will act as Assistant Coordina- 
tor to the Advanced Diploma 
in Industry and Education and 
have wide acopa to runhar a 
range or professional know- 
ledge and skills. 

J ,,p « h »r dotal la and ap- 
llcatlon form, apply to the 
OHlatrar. University of War- 
wick. Coventry CV4 7AL 
quoting Ref. No. 30/A/8A/L 
iquotlnii lief. No. clearly on 
envelope). Cloning data lor 

r# 0 fl 28 l ,Or ” 7,t * March ,986 ' 


The British 
Academy 

POST-DOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIPS IN 
THE HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

lnv,,nB npulicu- 
ti nine for 25 post -do cl run I fe|. 
Inwahlna. tenahlu fair ihrue 
yem-a irotn OctoJmr ism' if. « 
. •y.inorslty ur poly- 
lOilinle. 1 Ills nmv vchnmu |« m 
Brl ' h, "t® * dinar 1 1 y ro- 
|y d ?imiBi- » ,, - K - “»»• ni'i-mnl- 

J. “" ,lw the unu nr ap t u 

tuiiM 91 " re S |, nrr)i ami 

Kur I Jmr »! 1 “M'orlein r». 
.i . r ••"tolls mid upplfi ii. 
Anl‘ii?ri l, “ 1 '? I,c ’ r «*‘iriliul bv 4 

. > ^ fi/I L "Xv 1 l ,o .T'.'r 


Oxford 

Somerville College 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN POLITICS 

from i n Jct^ ft'iS e "*« 
s,n,ul0 « Provide tlinit 
yj Fallows must bo women) 
“PPO'utinnnt |s ton able In 
^ u c"* I 5 *” With a Unlvuralty 
L-aciurnahlp IC.U.F.). 

• dartlrulara from 

«L« Pi-lnclpnl’s fiacre, ary 

oxT r B v Mn £ 1 ol| ®«f. oafo7a 

“/‘f, oHn. Closing datu for 

Mas, 10 " 8 30 MBrc h 1986 


Research and Studentships 



m 


RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Research Scholarships are available to outatandlna 
L e9,8,ared in - or adm|8Babla tol 
3 da 9 ree Programmes by research 
al the N&lional University of Singapore. 

Ie? o ?« h0la !? hlp 2, ara tanable for one year In the first 
Instance and, subject to satis factory progress, renews 
®ble annually for another two years. 

01 each Scholarahlp ranges from S$BOO 
to 8$1100 per month (£1.00 = S53.02 approximated 

uTdste?mi pbh ^ IS ,ncome1ax ; ‘to artual quanSS 
?P th ! candidatQ, 8 qualifications and 
experience. No travel or other allowance 1 b provided. 

52? Sd ! 10tera m0 y be asked to assist In the work 

more mSE a!™®? 8 10 whlch they ar eet*ached for not 

7£,'X™«Tnl WMkTh9y wl " •» 

^^ h ?c®a h A HM9areh Sch0, " ra " nd «*■ 

Application forms may be obtained from: 

NUS Overeeas Onica 

5 Che* ham Street 
London 8 W 1 
United Kingdom 

The Registrar 

IMIWffl NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

RS?Sy 0,1 SINGAPORE 
VSSS/ Ksnt Ridge, Singapore 0511 
Republic of Singapore 

Iff"?? f ° r appHcatlon forma - P ,aaaa state - 
(a the field of research you intend to undertake- and 
(bj your highest educational qualification. 

M?R!! eat . i P. n ! musl 130 reCe,VQd by the Registrar 
National University of Singapore by 30 April i&b& ' 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

AT CANTERBURY ■■■■ 

Research Assistant 
Optical Fibre 
Data Networks 

Apnln.-.iliii[ii urc inviicd lor ilie pus, 

■ ■I Ri'^.inh Asm^hmii un a projcci 
•i< im-rtli'gjle the puiemiul uf 
oftiicdl Mires in local 
iiimmunk;iiiun nc I works. In 

j'.u lieu tar. ihc design uf n star 
coupled nciwurk using multiple 
uccc« Icchniqucs will be involved 
uli hough ihc area of imercsi may 
hev-omc mure general. The 
appoinimem. which is supported by 
British Telecnm is iniliully for IX 
months. 

The v.ilury i& pci annum. 

Applicaiinn forms and paniculnrs 
muy he ohniinud from the Assistant 
Regisirur. Faculty of Natural 
Sciences. The keglstiy. The 
University. Canterbury. Kent CH 
7NZ in whom completed 
upplicntions should be buhmlllcd by 
Friday. 7 March IPKo. Please quote 
ref AWTHES. 


Centre for 
Socio-Legal Studies 
Wolfson College 
Oxford 

Telephone 52967 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 
IN SOCIO-LEGAL 
STUDIES 

«».Xu“ C 7 Ur . e rnr Snclo-Lmiul 
bivltoa anitlleatliina 
fur 3 tu(lriitslilps fnr post- 
graiiiinm rnsonreh In tlm 
Bnciu-lKiiiil field. I end Ina to un 
1,0 T r . ‘•“"I'M. Cantll- 
(Ultra sliunld invo. or expoct 
ro obtH", |„ rh „ Blllllll * r p 
f.r . ' 11 ,lonU Iioniiura doanxi 
III In w or ouo or thu social 
im.* 1 . 1 .?*/ Allhuiioh ibo Contra 
I'“® ,■ of ••» own for 
stiidciiiHlilps. nlipiblr nppli- 
cnnis who ura oHni-ro u plnro 
nt tlm Cenern will u| B ,, i, n 

aK l SES!£ r “ HC "" 1 - 1 ,- 

«mV“,jkvk; 

},?*.■ '"‘I, .l«; ||, nr ; - r nix. c!,";,'?.. 

^Tri .*?' y 1 1 ux'a Aim 

.1 “ ■ KHA 5 3 - 1)6 7 I. AkiiIIi uiiin 

llllll Vitim. ||||||(-,|,| l (Ilf, p rnjl . 

"*■•*“ of ninrur-'h nmi 

"“ n,p •«'•> scat I r pile rnforaea. 


Th- r “wiruiiv rnioraea. 
Tha Lloslny dula fur apu|l>n- 

‘90547, “ l4Vl X,urch IOR6. 


■i c ; »>t tiWori - •> .(.(,: 


•/oil .v„ r,„i 
- 


University of 
Reading 

Faculty of Urban and Kcgloiial 
Studies 

DOCTORAL 
PROGRAMME 
IN URBAN AND 
REGIONAL STUDIES 

M'FoV 

Should WaTlV havg. P pr B Si- 

SBcenri " ,lrat ° r “PP 6 e 

P I d cl# ", «l»nroa or a Mm- 
(5™« d Br * a " “ r " ,BVBnt Slacl- 

Tho [acuity offara ■ formal 
r Bae arch training programme 
recognised by E5&C far Ooc- 

«?rSl;- pra KSSC. mo runding. a 

Bre a vhI hf. r C a V U 5 onlBh, l“ 

** r ° r atudonta en- 
ber ftaa. Pr ° aramn,e ,n ° ctQ - 

n.i«grf llcBt,onaa,la,J * d h * «ub- 

rnitud aa soon as posslhlfl 

fatu)^ 1 4th March ,9B ® ■* the 
iforb* ‘ ouaranloa considers- 

tln S Ul CJW; datalla and app|| CB . 

fflsWbSLiiireaa&a 

uSvarsltv 

n*Iiri! kl,l nn , l P.D. Box M a"$' 


University of 
Nottingham 

Dopartmont or Fsyaholpgy 

research 
IN COGNITIVE 
SCIENCE 

course analysis enS 


B5SSSSS3 

Htarl « «»n r ai W p 0 o-® tQ 

^ w 1 sa 

sefE3MsQr 


University of 
Bristol 

nupnrtmniit of Mechanical 
Enylnoerliin 

RESEARCH 
APPOINTMENTS 
IN MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Due to new routrncta, 
viicaii. es arc now available; 
the rollowinii posla pruvldu an 
cxcnllent opportunity to loin a 
yviill-Gittnlillalmd rbBcnrt.li 
team. 

1. RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

._. For v '; ork orl Fatlguo-Craon 
interact Iona In new super 
alloya; the development of 

!gL?h^T. od r U?" prediction 
mattiods for Turbine Dladoa - 
Rolla-lloyco funded. 

2. RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

p_T? J , t |y Fatigue Crock 
HropagaUon. To assosa the 
inriuence of vibration loadings 

*t"ea[: e - , M , ^ f d^ bn, " r,n ° 

3. A CASE 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

r Jp n eo . ‘I* t !?, n wl *h tho 

eioS? 8ou i h Western Re- 
. 5’ 1 BlBO available to 
J , l “ d| * Fracture and deforma- 

^RBTsa-aj-u, vs 


- — ■ “«“dLua in cni 

Ste!M ,nBl Mathematics, 
Metallurgy or Physics will ba 
welcomed, 

fiuccBaarnl cniidlda tea will 
bo expected to study for a 
higher degree. 

„ ® BlBr,M - HP In £10K p.n. 
acrprdlnn to tiuullficntlonH 
ond oxiinriaiice for tlm Assls- 
tuiitshliiN. SERC rotes plus u 
contrlljiitlnu from ilia CEdii 
fOI- llio Sttltlnnlhtilj,. 

All jioNtB lire of throe yeurs 
diirullon. 

Appllratlons and reriunHta 
for further Infurmatloii to: 
Pro res nor E.C. EIII.hoii, Do- 
per H, mill of Moclinuli-ul En- 
aliiuerlug. Queen's Uuildina 

nuffiS' ,lk ' ,lr " ,tal 

The University of 
Lancaster 

mil I>, SyabuiiM 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 
TOJOINIKBS 
RESEARCH TEAM 

i „^y° pk l!? a on ttia Aivay dhss 

*? PHC » JbenionBlrnlor - n n 

Alvoy/SEnr. funded rontruc" 
or litis Uiilvar! 
“fLu'lcuNdir anti Surrey 

i’SS'VfJS'SSHS?"- ,CL L ”»'™ 

ONE POST 
IN ANALYSIS 

Qna mat hods i and 
□®r of a rosearol. 

W ual laat I on or Head ays- 
HP** for this- environment. 
The key quality required |s an 
ability to think In analytic and 
mfl?il p ha 'Band Id ota a 

baekgrounda In 

or MBn - 

ONEPOST 
IN DESIGN 

B1 ™ l, w» t will be Involved. 
K. fl i„ I 5 0mb S r of 11 teem, In the 
design end coding IKim 

g P ? B ?w°uJd ba an ad vantage I 
win ^^ CC0 , H,fljl candidate 
Il?S l b ® exclualvoly technic- 




review). aia.iao under 





1 tin TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMtyff ~ 

UniV B e a r ^° f 

School of Engineering " Fund* PI ° f,1,: i , 


PLEASE 

MENTION 


THES 

WHEN 

REPLYING 


RESEARCH OFFICER 
THERMAL POWER 
GROUP 

A Hcaeurch Officer (a re- 
quired to assiat In the opera- 
tion of n major SERC- funded 
engine ti'uiiainissloii project 
involving continuous o,»t|- 
mhrutlon throunh on -lino con- 
trol by microprnceiKior. ns 
wen as couipiitnr miHlyslB of 
vxiiorlmvntal I'esults. 

PrHvloua I'eaearrh expnrl- 
once In the niesnl onnliiu fluid, 

V ,y . w . th ? om «' Knoxv- 
ledtia of electronics In ohniui- 

dBOren ‘a? V T ,th “ nOU ‘ l f, ' “ l 
degree > In Mochanleal or Elec- 
trical Englneorlnii. 

“Ppalntbient Is for u 
twa-yaar term. 

p ( 8tnrH,, W “Diary up to £ 8,920 

Application forms from the 
F f?°? 1,B l Officer. University 
of Bath, Doth BA2 7 AY, q.ior- 

c,o r: 


RESEARCHgM 

Appiirationi ar . , ' 
Iroiu acholars snrtM i" ,- « 
poatdoctoraloron^ 4 ^ 

atatiiH. far' 
lowBhlpa Br)( ] h 

from the stoln.iJ^ 
Plorutlon Fund l 

OBinhliHhcd byt'hiS* r - 
5lr Anrol Stein* pioSSl*- 
exploration of Can.SR* 

applied Tor resBsilv *** 

antiquities o r Mrt *r«; 
flopornnhy or ODr i v 
arts o# those" & 
which conio within iv. 1 - 
°f V" ancient civilian 1 ''' 
India. Chinn, and lrta^ 
Ino Ct< nii'u | Asia, q 7^- 
more of those. TTibiSS? 
bo carried out, 
poBNlhlo. by means Si F* 
torv work. Award,^JJf 
la u value of £ 8 , 300 /^ 

..SBIg'SVBPt 1 

detail!, may be obuiqMi 

T|i73"-48 L 7 0 a n 9 d 6°6 n N ' V " 

..(90509) 


CoUeges and Institutes of Higher' 
Education 


Mathematics I K ent County Council 


Education Comb 


MWSfl 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


£ Vr\ Mid-Kent 

College 

y of Higher and 
| >5^ Further Education 

Required from 1 September 1886 

Head of Department 
Grade VI 

for Computing and Mathematics 

Salary £18,615 - £20,511 

An emhusiastie, computing-biased, qualified tesoV/ 
with industrial experience is sought. ( 

Further particulars and application forms 
John Richardson. Mid-Kent Highatsnl} 

Further Education. Horsted , Maidstone Ro*/ 
Chatham, Kent, ME6 9UQ (tel 0634-41001. exf240l 
to whom completed applications should be 
returned by 21 st March 1 986. roa 


UI/SL In BUSINESS 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

In Business Informelton 

cnnoiogy -cross a range of couraea, Including short cou«M 

UI/SL in COMPUTING 

SihS and°d«!nn y ^ CQUrflea ,n on » or more of aysi.mi 

SLin ELECTRONICS 

ElaShSSfi? and '," B j/! , Tf/ ,ra,fon “"d Conlrol and/or Rjwk 

BE "9 *°rk. 


consultancy. Salary; 


Ul £8,076 - £12,945 
SL £11,958 -£15,048 


■ I a n ■ SL £11.858- £15,048 

1 1 DMuWR^filT? and t f,Jrth0 r Particulars are avallsbls ftoffl* 

II ^ 7^K7^ WOm “ mpl,rtftdfD r m8BhouWbcrstu i 

Boi HMr I Will fTE «F Hfuni EfKfAllW 
Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 SAB wmm0^. j 
— i.i: B ollon (0204) 28S51 —— 



BEDFORD COLLEGE 

of Higher Education 

Lecturer 11 /Senior Leeftf$ 

In 

Human Movement Sciences 

(Hnnf\ C oi? i ‘^ ch0nl0s md Exercise Phyefolisyi *?£ 
de2™M ySl0al Educa “0" and BA (Hons) Sports S® 9 * 

An appro pnata higher degree, teaching quamw® 181 ^ 

research Interest are desirable. B u 

^SfLW** 0 **^ w,Ul an applfca* 10 ^ 

cJS?]*'* March available from^ gdfof 6 

W er Education, Cauldwell 

MK42 9AH. Tel. (0234) 45151. . = 

Bedfordshire Is an Equal Opportunities En^T-o^ 


‘ r ‘ * " * V ? -..l i. r. 1 - - 


THK IIMIvS IlffilIKR KUUCATIONSUPPI.^IKNT 21.2.8ft 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


Industry a ndCommerce 



CARTREFLE, WREXHAM, CLWYD 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: DIVISION 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

LECTURER II IN 
HEALTH STUDIES 

(£8,07 6~£ 1 2^945 p.a.) 

Applications are invited from Registered health Visitors 
holding a teaching qualification. The successful applicant 
preferably a graduate, will be expected to teach on a variety 
of vocational courses, according to qualifications and 
experience. Informal enquiries are welcome. Please contact 
Mrs. Jean Rowan. 

Further details and application form available ft om 
Tho Registrar, The North East Wales Institute, 
Cortrefle, Wrexham, Clwyd. Tel: 0978 359221. Closing 
date for receipt of applications: 7th March 1988. ( 70483 ) 


West London Institute 
of Higher Education 

IlnitHrlniKnl or BuhIiicsb & 
MaiiBQRmont StuUlns 

Applications arc Invltncl for 
the rallowlns posts commenc- 
ing 1 April 1986 or as Boon nn 
possible thereafter. 

Rust 1 ; 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 
(SYSTEMS 
ARCHITECTURE) 

_. L«ch the design prlncl- 
. “»f“Puter systems 

to students of 

orac«S^ Om E ulln0 Bnd dB * B 

pracasslng who nre study Ina 

ror major BTEC computing 
qualifications and other 
awards In business IT. 

The successful candidate 
will contribute to computing 
rurrlrnlurn development m8 

Parinioni. thl ' lie- 

coimnerclBi “ h oqu,vnl °iit 
architecture exnepi- 0nip,,l,,r 
bB wolcoJila. XBBrlonc *» vvl11 

£if a 04?' +*£«?' £B,07S . 

dQ " Allowance? 8 ° U,or Lor >- 

“SSsr* 

APPLICATIONS 

an cad* w/leqrftL 8 " exporl- 

ProBrnmmer "ho h» nnaliF, * l/ 

!*“ In a range a? JS? °*Por- 

*’ 9 PrOCMs 'n fl ipp Q a^f.' 

«a?^Jp5rfe*2 l i < Ji n ,h f 5 uhs *»n- 

SSJas^Bsrsr 

55ES? taB 

« , auS P,, ™*{ona from c «ndl- 

Jf“=hlnB upon ^ Xl nSl5? ca of 
Computing 0 ?" OTEC HND 

«°Mlal|y° W elcomIS. w,n bo 

filSWp.ffftV. n 1 ■ 958 • 

dDn AIIo Wn 5 c £ *78 Outer Lon- 

Uncuier P u nc 'P*! 1 WLIHB? 
IB 05501 68 8741 ■ B**- 

• ** 

tessass 

«fss s, 

i t S2f h ’ I 'B e riS? sta _vvill be on 

f 0 thte 1 5 U K? t0 dB - 
u _ Hn B Snrt i.„„ “ •“*»!«« on 


“ °asentiB d PronoB ea courses 

aSS^'^Ho* should have ■ 

moe« ,Up “>W t 2i.HL d 9“ t8r l"B 

daS^f, thSS- ec"tl[tlM er iB 

WBt Whtjnu. ° f London ■ 
r ,orn “ ■ and 


West London Institute 
of Higher Education 

UopurtiiiunLof Humanities 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

Aiipllrntlouu ure Invited Tor 
tljn nlioyv pent, rommoiiclno 1 
May 1986 ur at. soon ns 
posslbla thoranfler. lo coiltrl- 
buta to AmBrlcun Studies 
within Ilia InetiiutD'ei B.A. 
Joint llonourB duoron prog- 
ramme. TIid pm-san appointed 
will tnkn responsibility for 
teacliinn Amurlcun Literature 
of tlm nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries mid should be 
abla tu make n limited con- 
tribution to tlio teacliinn of 
Borlolouiial aspect a or the Un- 
Itad States. An Interest in 
mass media and popular cul- 
ture would be an advantage. 
Commitment will be ronulred 
to Minnie and Interdisciplinary 
working and to team teaching. 

.. . Selery , male: £fl.n 76 - 

LIS , 045 + L 67 R Oulor Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Closing dam for reculut of 
ngpUcnthm forms: 7 March 

Fnr turtlinr deiulla end ap- 
plication form please contact 
tha Vico Principal, VVLIHE, 
Lancnstar I louse. Borough 
Rand. Islowordi, Middx. TVV 7 
3 DU, Tel: 01 3 SB 8741 , Ext. 
8664.(908311 MB 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Cantorbury 

Department of Balance 

Required for tha Autumn 
Term 1986 a 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGY 

to eaalBt with teaching at all 
stages to honours degree 
level. 

The collage has over 1,100 
students end offers B . A. , 
8 -Ed. end B.Sc. degrees, 
POCE, advanced diplomas and 
higher degrees. 

Salary scale: Lecturer II/ 
Senior Lecturer £8,076 - 

£15,045 n-H. 

Far further details write to 
the Principal, Christ Church 
College, Canterbury endosina 
a stamped addressed en- 
velope, to whom applications . 
should be sent not later then 
14 March. (80517) HB 


S. Martin’s College of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

Applications are invited for 
the post or 

CHAPLAIN 

at B. Martin's College oT 
Higher Education. Tha past Is 
full-time, resident end for 
September 1986 or earlier If 
possible. 

Further details end appllcs-- 
tion forme may be obtained 
from The Principal. 8. Mar- 
tin's College. Lancaster LAI 
3JD. Completed application 
forme should be returned by 7 
March. (90380) HB 


Personal 


D WOMIN 



BRIDGING LOANS before ran- 

WOE asr 

i (not b 
ridentoA 


By putting the best minds into it, 
we will get better minds out. 


s. 








, ,.>T: • v.^ y 

'V, ; !. # 


Management Development Executives 

“ c £20,000 &car — 


THORN EMI Home Electronics employs 30,000 
people in 1 3 countries worldwide. The scale of 
activities is immense, our interests include 
manufacturing, rental and retail of consumer 
electronics with 2,400 High Street outlets in the 
L . K. alone. It is a commercial environment that is 
both varied and last moving and profitability is 
sound. 

Long term success depends un , »ur continued 
ability to develop the coinpe tet it ies and potent tali >f 
our most important asset, our people. That is why we 
nave invested in the new Development Centre - a 
major commitment by THORN EMI Home 
Electronics to Management Development and 
Training. 

This is a unique opportunity fpr you to be in at the 
start and join the team through whom the resources 
of the Centre are focused, Working with Senior 
Managers in the Group you will play a key role in 
implementing and tuningastmteeic approach to 
people development. Your role will be both 
stimulating and outward looking. Menu and tailored 
development programmes will be designed and run, 
in andnom the Centre, drawing on the best learning 
techniques, ideas and expertise worldwide. We are 


Youshouldbeaged28yearsplus, a graduate, with 
first class experience in a nigh calibre commercial, ot 


Miscellaneous 


pussibly an academic environment. Good 
commercial awareness together with a “state of the 

art understanding of organisation behaviour, 
psychology and group dynamics are essential. 
Experience of implementing development 
programmes as a facilitator or line manager would be 
an advantage. 

You will feel equally comfortable with up-front 
presentation, group process review, behavioural 
a^U'ystt ant l individual counselling. Importantly, you 
wi II have the professional integrity to esrahi ish 
credibility and the ability to work effectively with 
people at all levels in an organisation. 

Together with an attractive salary and 2 litre car 
the remuneration package includes the usual large 
company benefits. 

If this is the challenge you have been looking for 
and to which you feel you can make a real 
contribution reply in confidence, giving concise 
curriculum vitae to: 

John Buckley, Director of Development 
THORN EMI Home Electronics Development 
Centre, Sigma, Windmill Hill 
Swindon Wiltshire SN5 9YY 
Teii (0793) 8741 II 

S THORN EMI 

Home Electronics 


Administration 


County Adviser 
for Special 
Educational Needs 

£14,664- £15,963 per annum 
(Subject to April 1986 PayAwanl) 

Applications are invited for this Important and 
influential post In a developing Advisory Team. 
An advanced qualifioatlnn in special education is 
essential, with appropriate teaching experience. 

The Education Committee’s policy of Integration 
is well-established and the County's support 
serviced for children with special educational 
needs have recently been re-structured and 
Increased to enhance this policy. 

For further details and application form please 
write to the Secretary for Education (Room 2071 
County Hell, Truro TR1 3BA, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope. Closing date 14th March 
1 986, *• 

i^j P0M1I 4* 

— ILornuffill 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Registrar's ornce 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

Applications nre invited for 
appointment on an Assistant 
Registrar. Candidates should 
be graduates and should have 
had previous administrative 
experience, preferably in a 
university. The successful 
candidate will be responsible 
•or B re hob of duties cun- 
earned with one or the Facul- 
ties of the University ,« well 
as for other duties of a general 
University nature. 

Salary will be an appropri- 
ate point on the Admlnistra- 
grade II sealo: £11.875 - 
5. '®?. 5 B-B - tender review), 
according to age. qualifica- 
™«. „ and experience. 
Appointment will be made 
J™™ .«* early s dote os 
possible. 

further particulars may ba 
obtained from tho Senior 
Abb lot qji t Registrar if.P.i, 
Th e Un iversity. C Kensington 
I Newcastle upon Tyne 
lU 1 . 78 ^' with whom appltea- 
tions (3 copies I. together with 
the names and addresses of 

ts&'-'srafc/ 


University of 
Leicester 

Student Houses 

ASSISTANT 

MANAGER 

..Applications ero Invited for 
tnia new temporary post, call- 
ooad i practical, admi- 
nistrative and personal skills. 
The person appointed will 
In the menagonient or 
■eir-ceterlng accommodation 
ror 1.300 Btudanie. Appli- 
cants should ha vn relevant 
experlenrs or qualifications in 
housing menagsmem or bs 
recent graduates Intereated in 
an administrative career. 

_ The appointment Is for 
three yeei-a. Initial salary will 
5,® .° n Administrative 

Vrgde *b Scale: £6,600 to 
£10.300 (plus a tamporary 
supplement or 4% payable 
Pfnnlno an academic aalarv 

2?ii l «? , VgBL. eWe S llva nrom I 
April 19851, and will depend 
on age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

.t.J urt £* r , l»«lculBrs from 
the Registrar tAppoInt- 

-H!V , 'WiS y f 0 ® 6 ' Lolcea- 
JJT if 7 7RH, to whom ap- 
plications. an ■ the form ■»-. 








i»uiinurn iruifffiu 
Oi'filPO for LfMmrnn /lo5ourrr>^ 

director I 

The CJ4pji|ir4ni t>l Educiiian ,,r 
■ sTdbiishinj a Cemiif foi Lesunnul 
resource* which -jwjII (cmmonie I 

I'l Silpl ITH be ( lt(H6 jnd I 
rplicarloni are mviie.J lor tho posl oil 

'ireclcx I 

Th« Cerure. which mill be based ai l 
Jarwnrlln Collage. Delian will I 
OvJlJo 1 

if , cs * jur e« for ihe jw 0 f 
ePueahon lOHegmem rlroir j 

rSfar hap,DVjS,0r ‘"'' #arn ' n «/ 

a ineibr laciiiiy lot ilte ananeJes I 
2"»* ,or '»* i-'/ueboo SnS 
toliaininjoFttichsri I 

^" funJ J d by lhe DW'imant 
^cailo? end rnans B ed by B smell / 

Mfltfeni management comnuiiM I 
laemaiive ol lhe Depanmem and I 
" users. Although ihTCemre "ml 
commence operation unrll I 

i mder 1306 ii ii proposed jo I 
in I the Diieeior a. WT 
?'* “ “« l e«ian«el preparatory 
.an commence. ' I 

ally the poll will be on lha bails j 

year con, reel vWrhthopa^blhry/ 

Itenu moil have a degree or f 
' ona ' flu a lirca (Ion " with/ 

1® •*Pfff«ice. prefarabiy ] 

. 9 J MchBr education. The/ 
lo demon! irate capability |„f 
tment. production and 

S "* amM 1,1 

p 5 W ? n ,he acala I 

f 18,771 — Burnham Greets V I 

DaPMNni. Starling ealary 

SSI " -3 

Information about lha oast I 

Tea lion forms, are available I 

mm 

« «■ ■■ I 

agamant Commfneo may/ I 

interview only thoss f I 

appear n> them from / I 

qualified. - U ° n avB,,ab,a «» bB b «> 1 I 


Awards 


THE LONDON 
HELLENIC 
SOCIETY PRIZE 

role tin a eSTfleeTdaSK, t ? p,c 

oiibb® . or J? n • 


*SOO.** v ’ rt11 hi of >*• valua of 
he^rhoiSeF'JS- h Y.t lct l ~t 

nublUK«3 LhaVi 1 h« i h °y° V o - 

md "KSSil *" In Enoiish 



' j if~ j NGEE ANIM POLYTECHNIC 

I Republic of Singapore 

/ invites applications from suitably qualified persons for 
appointment as 

I ' V3 ^ a) L Bulldog G STAFF [n the ,ol,owln 9 DEPARTMENTS 

I , s sssssss;^-.-, 

I The Institution 

I a^^ S i^^K^*i^il^^"l'^^i™ r p^vlocl>n l rc l hSs nrC | 0 i| Br ' nB W 0 ™ 

proportionate increase in staff strenath Thrf ° 9,900 b Y 19g 6 with a 

ingith.' 8 eXPeC,ed 10 be lnC ™ S58d >° *>°™ ° f 

Qualifications 

1' Food lns P“*-n 

■ , disposal works construction ofwater supply or waste 

f A D U l!5i n3 e,0ctrica l services 

4. Buliding water, sanitaty and fire-protection services 

f Engineering Department 

2 . Robotics & Automation 

i 

7 - Power Systems 

I isSSras' , " lc "“ s '”’ 

^^ufacturing'^ Autornatlon System/Computer Integrated I 

a: q T achnology ** Contr °l I 

!?: Enfllneerinfl j 

Gross Annual Emoluments I 

Q SI ^pomanf°d Malays ® ^rvice I 

th r e T y ea rs^ j 8 . f u 1 a n d 1 d a t s s will cons?dflr«H f apP ° int *i nentS on ,ocal terms * I 


Applications 

_^^SgEa 5 sasaaa« 


and typewritten . . E J 1al,sh 

spiaSBvWa- « 

colandBr yeer 'J th ® 

SfSSSa*?" 

Siaafr. ■^anaft 


Holidays and 

Accommodation 

^HSBBSS 


Adviser, 




Scholarships 


ChristChurch 

SENIOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

oaM^fis' ?25ri , i n fi 1 “ ot »V »ron. 

Sctioinra, the* 3 mir“* SB,llor 
from l October fan, _ t ®nable 
youra in tliofi r «f r ° r two 
renewable up U fo?"* -1 “ nd 

PBMc S d n a?r have 

iWWBptSWa® 

“■wrf-ss-ysss 

?a lU thn ° f W mSS?"! 

j* •Jw Kama as rn f D..J ,,p " nd 

ssi c . h D r Si te 

copies of -.,r P »«? B - *9 

TBUs'^Sfrf* - 


Secondary 

Education 

Castle School 
Edinburgh 

Schoo f 3 S o B Qn B r n 1 1 D ° 0rd ina 
f-w-mbec. lAry^aftsp 

honours 

to t GRADUATE 
Includlno V\" n L^va| P anH and 

forrl and Cambridoa'antwnSe!^ 

language 1 '- G^rma^or R 8BCQrld 
- an advantaon s Mnlah 

b^.ng sch a ol%e° a r en a tln , »3' , « 
mad"tlon d m°y "bS°n ac , e °n- 

March*., „„ ffi.y jW ldad. 





Courses 


1 ^Iversltyo^^™ 
Liverpool 

DeParl, Vt n u t d?e r s H,apaB « B 

SPANI8H 

^/fnERATURE 

M ^ 

OF SPAIN 

f ro irf s u 1 ta b fy^q u „ n7 1 H h lnvIta «l 
>tee Tor admiM^ d . orndu - 
above one yearrifn 1 *, to th ® 
Broe caunui de- 

1986. iw S* October 

w h »%£“s„3' ■H-F"™ 

■■■■’S’^.as&sSKySs 


nanyang 

technological 

institute 


cti.illonging pint m loiii.iry msliltdi,?^ lo t*ing l> 

1,10 g ov*mt m ' mmTmo! '^S incinf ^V o * lot s^naiX Supponw tF 
InstlliKo is nn. ; of II in l Wo iSibdmn?*! o" 9 " 10 ®* Tf i 

rwov,do -«uci,„on S'lffjyapB** ; 

SSSSS n a3S? ,nB ■" '“'-owing areas u ' 

^ssslssk-. 

[ E, 0 sK r c?a d „ e d s &,r u,ac,ure ^ te ^ 

K" i S!,^ rDducHo n Enginesring 

Mechanical design 
Mechanical engineering 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Candidates should have — 

s SSssasassat^ 1 

GROSS MONTHLY EMOLUMENTS 
range as follows •— j 


Professor 

Associate Professor 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 


Jrom SS84S9 lo Mf fill 
from 8J6869 to SS 9461 
Irom S U430k)Sf 7841 
from S$23U loS$ 4890 


(USS1 ^S$2.10) 

**» dagenii 

Co nu d l' 'pj u viden l" F ,!n! i* ° ,f1il,luf0 conlnbuias lowuaa Ow 

nib cnnvn mo n °* “» tMI ™ch month 

monthly sdn,v rh ,s a * «f "» 

lunrj Tho mVnfr , , ’ ,£fnlt,Br wnlrfbuiBS rotwAM 

stanpinn | o 1 k 1p ' on , * Cu,r e n l | >' under revteiv. The sm«*- 

lha nn.°ri» « 1,1 olitoaiaUaanbaMfh*favm*tiaiitimraaaiiti 

Thn » 8 OI 3 t°' whl1 " ra IM «w Singaporo/Malaysis psmianenrr*. 

Tho sum wilhdiaw,, n u. a.ompl - 

7J 1 * 1 JhSWulO provides Ikiiisiiuj .it .i niliWliMi rata (Wsr 
* n 9' 1 '* Irv-liHlacar luan. Ddix tituni oSovmih. 0. swIUing-inalliHiinc*. 
■reuJcnl bunafiis. annual loavu and unssage nssismnco 

Tho lo.m.., 


groso sfllnder “'otinoiion roes up 10 ou-.y unn«» 

Candid pies wishing to ba considered should weta lo - 

NANYANG TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Nanyang Avenue, Singapore 2263 

^ffleL hBlr 0U,n0 ^ UmV " ae « nd ‘ hB nemos nnd addresses oKM* 


ftXX3 



™lwsMT S ^i?L WOLLONGOrffi 

ntw SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 

Equality of employment opportunity 
•s University policy. 

UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 1 

I co,lec «°n contains over 350.000 vd<\ 

a 35 l The* T 0 ^ C0,lecUan Bnd to “fill 

SfgnlBcani eSelSS? ftaff numbers 62 established p o*f 
completion in l9a^ nS to lhe L,brar y building are pJanf** 

ell areaV^nibranf ,,,Cant w * 11 1)6 fet f ulred to provide teaAfrfjPj 
personnel- the dwpiT an ° 9eni f nl inc,ud 'ng: the rnona^n^. 




Assoctettan^f a! 6 / 0 !! ^^“tonal membership oi u* 

P«Sel and^S?^ ^ “P^^^ced in theTnwf^ 

and*l retocatS 1 ' ^ for a PP D]n tee and depends^ 

annum allowance is payable. Salaiy is «A57.(D« 

fi , ?S UW , COnlflln details Of qualifications, 

^ fesedrdl ‘nteresls, Publications I^andj^wj’j 



1 UK I IMKS HI<;HKR EJ)UC Al'ION Slil'PI JCMKNT 


2I.2.K6 


I 


Overseas continued 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
la Institute Policy 


SCHOOL OF COMPUTING SCIENCES 

ASSOCIATE HEAD 


$(A)53,130 p.a. 


TIW School ol Computlnn Sciences oilers a four-yea; Bachelors deorea a 
postoraduite Diploma Masters degrees by research and thesis aKTisJ 
ccursework Atolnt Doc oral orooram with Macnnarin i ini.»™i,..;:„i™ “7 


poaig< Auuoia uiuiuma, iviasiars degrees ny research and thesis and KC 
of Teaching and Research established uSBSSTgm 


Ac3d«*stall are encouraged to cany out research and to undertake a hmitad 
amount of high-level consulting lo government and Industry. 

The Associate Head will work with the Head of the School in day-to-dav 
management ol the School and In providing academic leadership to the School 

33 3 WT10I& 


aBaaassafiBS&Rssns 

Information Systems area. w n 

Closing date: March 27. 19BB. Ref. No. 86/034 


SCHOOL OF BIOLOGICAL AND 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED BIOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
URBAN HORTICULTURE 

$A36,541 - SA42.588 p.a. 


The School of Biological and Biomedical Sciences currently offers deoree 

a new daor&e nrOOrRmmn In I Irhan Hnrlimlli V. U.III h« 


rJILSiM” creova rs. especially Australian natfves: opeh space 

■^Baaaasar ' amsai * ,m m »■ 

te’&WfiffiJKlJgif 1 ,lary qufl,i,ical,Dr,S ' Preferably at 
** essential looether w>rh I'l ofhorllculture 


SSSS^o^SSWBSSFSSS 


“5j»«-*a«Ba.iM LWBW i. 

wSSSSS; LmfsdSmlSSE *™ p,mli>l1 ,w 

saep^^sssaissasss 

to siaHaw b tomrteajJJMJu™ ctwidltlona ralatlng to tha pasHlcwiB 

Applications sfinriri InrliuFo - . 


'"Wsesol thw relereM 8 In renlllnl curfictllum ^1*8 and the names and 
09S - ln reply please quote ref. no. and forward to: 


iu cm P 10 Erector, 
fi fi Qi?£ G .°^ nrn0n * Office, 

68 str and. LONDON. WCZN 5LZ 


Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education 

Education Position in 
inistratjon, Planning and Social 

. Polic y 


announce .1 ^5?. ,° ^ Bd ucation of Harvard University 
lhe 8 multl-vear appointment in 

(APSPt Panning and Social Policy Area 


(APSPt inkin' “fanning and Social Policy Area 
have dpmn S . n September, 1986. Candidates should 
9° m petonce, preferably in both 
«mntri« TK Prac L loe, .' n “““ttonal Issues in developing 
Kholari?' IVfY “ hou Wp°»ess a strong background in 
analytlc y a kml V J°?r e ^f e '' quantitative or qualitative 


analvtlr «k!ti. Sr .? er quantitative or qualitative 
°f eiu cation ^ an ^ flrn,far1ly wit ^ 8 variety of systems 


the Lecturer, Assistant or Associate 
leach level, 1 b fora person who could 

and/n^!!^ 68 on fdueaHonal administration, planning 
no/or policy analysis in developing countries. 

wl * 1 • nc|ud e half-time teaching respon- 
doctnrai l Z. ?® r y ear - aupervislon of master’s and 

rS?il “ndldatesl in the APSP Area, and a half-time 


resBBnTu ,n me Arar Area, and a nair-time 

IntenwIlot P PS. nt, V ei,t wlth the Harvard Institute for 
S ^,,e a J,?r /elo P rner, t on the BRIDGES Project. This 
deW,i« AID , Project Is funded lo do research on 
coSJ ? f alucational effectiveness In Third World 


fl p d l p develop a series of microcomputer 
utlliuiinH r P ,an ners and policy makers that permit 

J* “houJd inchidej curriculum vitae, 2 samples 

bUmh.rW ~r°o 1 *» ? nd nam «i addresses, and telephone 
March A Deadline for applications Is 
* rc " 31 * 19a 6- Send applications to: 

. Noel McGinn 
Liha l r E era °n l Search Committee 
larvard Graduate School of Rducnllon 


_ 13 Applan Way 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

Afn __ / USA 
•uraMllve act Ion /equal opportunity employer. 




NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
FACULTY OF LAW 


,,!ach "' a ‘w'™''* n »« 

CBndid.tes musl po M8ss a i | easl a Masle ,- s dsa , ee in Ljw 
equivalent and relevant loachiny/rosearch e^po.ience 
Preference w.11 ba 9 ,ven to cand.da.es who are ablo to teach 
in one or more of tho fallowing areas: 

Company^aw ^“T CV&Pl,rtnHr8hip 

Conflict of Laws Evidnnca 

SSSr 1 * Legal Method & Process 

Criminal Law ZSSZ 

Land Law 

Revenue Law ^ ° 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

SentorTecturer 94^n 

Associate Professor _ S88Z430- lis! MO 

(STG £1 as SS2.97 approximately) 

IL B |!;S enCinB 88larV WiM dopend on ,h8 candidates 
quahheanons. exparlence and the level oi appointment 


ESE?- 1 ® nd provilJon ‘ ^nd hone Fils are provklod 
Depending on the type of contract offered, other bonefits 

S$2 onnimi aa0t,lin 0- |n allowance of S$ 1 .000 (single) or 
SS2.000 (married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals 

rSaS?-’ 00 l °K S , $21 8 p - m -' 0duc0lion allowance for 

annum n«r rh n ren ' BUb|BCt t0 8 maximum S$1 0.000 por 
f n , iT, P h W ' passagB asBi » f ance and baggage allowance 
tor the transportation of pereonal effects to StogSpore S?af? 

membare may undertake consultation work, subjact to the 
approval of the i Mn*. and retain consultation fees up to 

M™nZye.° lhe ' r ‘" D " ° nnUal smalume "' ! ■ 

* P n P “ 0 . n ' 0rm V nd fur,har Wo,m ' rtto " »n ttrm. .nd 
conditions of Barvioe may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Department 
National University of 
Singapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore OB1 1 


NUS Overseas Office 
c/o Singapore High 
Commission In London 
6 Chesham Street 
London SW1 
U.K. 

Tel: (01)235-4582 

(7046B) 


The University of 
Calgary 

Doporrment of Philbtophy 


SESSIONAL 
INSTRUCTOR IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


SESSIONAL 

INSTRUCTORSIN 

PHILOSOPHY 


twalva month period begln- 
ntno Saptaniber 1 , 1086. 

Bpeolnllzatlon and compe- 
tones must be Biomedical 
Blhloe. Responel bill ties ln- 
_ Hndsrsraduata 
teachlno on o eemeater eya- 
tom with aaini aup- 
plem antary toachlna In the 
Faculty or Medicine. 


competence la open. Re- 
epqnafbllltloa Include 

unaeraraduate and gredu- 
ate tanahlng durian the uni- 
versity lemeeter. 


„ . s «I | V ,y XCOnji front $ 

3ti 4 £jfn /ram 

S3I.BSO (PhD>. In accord- 
ance with Canadian Im- 
migration requirements, 
*ble advartteament le 


_ Salary ( Cdnti from 
*84,4 1 3 ( BA/M A I ; S3 I .SB 0 
CPhO) per annum. in 


directed to Canadian 
ojtlsene and permanent ro- 
ajdeatB. Applications ln- 


tPhb) par annum. In 
acaordance with Canadian 
Immierstlon requi reman ta. 
thta advertleament in 
dlractBft to Canadian 
cltlzena and permanent re- 
el d ante . Applications In- 


j, "’ fiHMiiwiione in- 
cluding a curriculum vitae, 
three lettare or reference 
ana n ■ample of recent work 


ctudinq a rurrlculm vitae, 
three letters of reference 
and a sample of recent work 
should beeent by March 30, 


end a eempla or recent work 


Cb gary.’ 2BOO University 

5 TBN 1N4’. Cal,iPy ' A, #VS 


fno’i 1 * 1 be sent by March 30, 
1SS6 to: J. J. Macintosh, 
Head. Oepertmeni of Phi- 
losophy, The University of 
Ca osri. 2800 University 

S p tm-iK: CB,9W,p ' A! &°i r « 


Unfvsnfty of Natal 
Dapartreant of Mttfiemalloi and 
Apfrflad Matiiamatles 
DURBAN 
80UTH AFRICA 


[ AppKcsUons are Invited from suitably 
; qualified pemom rsosidlets of am, 
rsllelwi, raes. cotour or natlonel origin 
br appointment to Hitpoit of: 


Ben Gurlon University 
of the Negev 


Department or History 


Senior Research Associate 


the auceantul apcrilcsm will ba 
required to work in ihe flelde of ipm 
pftyalu feolsr and a taller wlndei, 
seirophyiloi (oosmk: rays and aelactlo 
ttrua hire) and wave -par l/ole 
Interaction* (In ptannaa and other 
[ media). 


two senior; 

JUNIOR POSITIONS 
IN 


1 1 Early modern and/or 
modern Enallsh history 


B) Early modarn and/or 
modern French history 


The appointment wM Inlllilly be for a 
two -year period end carries an 


ONE LECTURESHIP 
IN 


ettraotbe ealary package, dateHe of 
which ere obtainable from the 


US history 


| Personnel Section on raquaeL Tho 
I salaiy offered wfll be determined 
according to lha quattfloailona and/or 
experience ol (he auooetsful applicant. 
Application forma and Information on 


r>u^? P L ICH, L t ® Should liavo 
Ph.D. by the time or appoli 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


City of Newcastle upon Tyne 
Education Committee 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 


Head of Community, 
Business and Industrial 
Studies Department 


Grade VI - £18615 - £20511 


Thia is a challenging position lor an anorg&iic and dynamic 
person with a proven record of exparlanca and the capacity to 
manage and develop a maior department is one of the country's 
largest colleges, located in the regional capital of tha North East. 

Application forma and further particulars for the above 
poBt are available from the Personnel Office. College of 

tIL hirnIcA hn0l w By ' Map,a Terrac * Nawcastfe upon 
Tyne, NE4 7SA, to bo returned wlthfn fourteen days or the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

The City Council Is an Equal Opportunities Employer. Applicants 
are considered on the basis of their suitability for the post 
regardless of ethnic origin, sox, marital status or disability. 

IMMS9I 


Research 


IEISIRICI. 


| ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 

K£S£MtCH 

COUNOL 


ESRC RESEARCH 
PROGRAMME 
ON 16 TO 19 YEAR OLDS 


Economfe^ and* qnM al^a Dave '°5 ment Committee Of the 
economic ana Social Research Council Is nranariim 
launch a research oroarammn «» 1 * ^ « LSTW 11 ® lo 


ta®* a research iTogremmeon' 16ro < ISveaTOs 9 * 


The University of 
Calgary 

Deportment of Philosophy 


UnivnrnVtu k"uL„ 11 OT taucatlon at the Open 

sSffi'SipssH 
f pSSsS== 


The University of Calaary. 
Depart mant of Philosophy, 
Invites appll cations Tor two 
aaesionsl Instructors for an 
eight month period baoin- 
nlng September 1, 1986. 

Area of speoialtzntlon and 


Medical Research 
Council Social 
Psychiatry Unit 

PSYCHOLOGIST 


Hamnahire 
ALBS U/La cal 


.astesa 

vsSS Hs!i* i ol 'pblo for throe 


SS yrf©&,«Sgsap 

***• offneta on raal- 


Education 

Authority 

Local Development Project 


PROJECT 
LEADERS (2 posts) 


hospl tal or movtna t o *nl t er n a^ 


?utJ Dt, ° n * Wat *r-ide Insti. 
b) Portsmouth Institute 


ft-g/raf runs ’ doT PM»tbll“ 
■jvadraalMtag for a ™uW 


fl“iB r 07S ur r l ??i m of^, Ulc,ur<,p 

*• *H.076 — C12.84S for a two 
year project contract. 


Applicants must be wiainn 

ssssssaa. ,es 

eca U |eVI la0 * ,m£va «<*P salary 


*«■»"». one based In 
JJ) urban aettlnn, tha other In a 
wo?ii frrjs. w !" uuiartnki 

JH?™ Fn Impravinn access to 
other oducatlon opportunities 
ror ..ud B nt « i n aclulta basic 
SSSS** 1 ^ 11 to develop new 
2S* 01 flf provision to encaur- 
■na proaraaston. 


Smc n Kn f r ? , U Mr “' J- ^end" 


^f.^bBr details and ap plica - 
ttefVS??"!* S? BV “Habta from 
Uja County Education Office™ 

HRrnn.ia MI L B An< Winchester. 
Hampshire 8023 BUG. quot- 


referenco^-VE^VaffW: 
e^UlSKSL* JSSW - 




tour weeks of the 

th,s » d v.rtlSg 

H 


nr.ff,?*!? 9 d *t* /or receipt of 
?5S« Eal on “" ,T «i March. 
I Baa. H16 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM 


MONDAY PRECEDING 


PURI ir ATinivi 















